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Foreword 


T he period of evolution of the automobile does not 
span many years^ but the evolution lias been none 
the less spectacular and complete. From a creature 
of sudden caprices and uncertain behavior, it has become 
today a well-beliaved thorouglibred of known habits au(^ 
perfect reliability. The driver no longer needs to carry war 
clothes in momentary cxpectalioii of a call to tlie front. 
Ho sits in his seat, starts his motor by pressing a button 
with his hand or foot, and probably for weeks on end will 
not need to do anytliing more serioiis than fi^ed his animal 
gasoline or oil, screw up a few grease cups, and ])imip up a 
tiro or two. 

€1 And yet, the traveling along this road of reliability and 
mocdianieal perfection has not been easy, and the grades 
have not been negotiated or the lieiglits reached without 
many trials and failures. The application of the internal- 
combustion motor, the electric motor, the storage battery, 
and the steam engine to the development of the modern 
types of mechanically propelled road carriages, lias been a 
far-reaching engineering problem of great difficulty. 
Nevertheless, through the aid of the best scientific and me- 
chanical minds in this and other countries, every detail 
has received the amount of attention necessary to make it 
as perfect as possible. Road troubles, .except in connection 
with tires, have become almost negligible and even' the 
inexperienced driver, who knows barely enougli to keep to the 
road and shift gears properly, can venture on long touring 
trips without fear of getting stranded. The refinements 
in the ignition, starting, and lighting systems have added 
greatly to the pleasure in running the car. Altogether, the 
automobile as a whole has become standardized, and unless 
some unforeseen developments are brought about, future 
changes in either the gasoline or the electric automobile 
will be merely along the line of greater refinement of the 
mechanical and electrical devices used. 



^ Kotwithstanding the high degree' of reliability already 
spoken of, the ears, as they get older, will need the atten- 
tion of the repair man. 'Fliis is parlieulnrly true of the 
ears two and three seasons old. 'A speeial effort, therefore, 
has been made to furnish information wliieh will be of value 
to the men whose duly it is to revive the faltering action of 
the mot-erf and to take can; of the other intenial troubles 
in the macliine. 

Special effort has been made! to emphasize the treatment 
of the Electrical Ecpiipnicnt of tiasoline Cars, not only be- 
cause it is in this dii-ectiou that iriost of the improvcmients 
have lately takc'n place, hut also hc'causc' this de})artment of 
automobile const ructiou is Icaisl familiar to the re])air men 
and others interested in the details of the automobile. A 
multitude of diagrams have bc'en supplied showing the con- 
structive features and wiring circaiits of tlie principal sys- 
tems. In addition to this instrii^ive seedion, particular 
attention is called to the article’s on Welding, Shop In- 
formation, and Garage Dc'sign and E(]uipment. 
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GASOLINE TRi^CTORS 

PART I 


INTRODUCTIOl^ 

Relation of Tractor to Automobile. At first siglit it ap^^ars to 
be rather a fortunate coincidence that the man to# whom thj 'trac- 
tor win prove of the greatest benefit is he who has found most 
advantage in the automobile — the progressive Ameriasn fawner. / 
The automobile has proved a veritable godsend to the farm^r> and' ’ 
there is no question but that he has thoroughly mastered it. * He 
appreciates that it is a piece of machinery and as such can only be 
. kept in satisfactory operating condition by proper attention; and 
further, that even despite attention it is subject to breakdown at ’ 
times. Having acquired this knowledge of an automobile by experi- 
ence, the prospective purchaser of a tractor naturally feels perfectly 
competent to judge the merits and demerits of the various type% * 
offered and to give the one he buys whatever attention it may 
need to keep it operating satisfactorily. This is a mistake and |[arf 
proved a more or less costly one to many farmers who have, pro- 
ceeded on such an assumption. The tractor is driven by a gapl^e 
^or kerosene engine, it has a gear set, clutch, and final dri\^^dl 
counterparts of the automobile — but it is not an autoinobUe 
any more than an aeroplane or a motorboat is, and the attenfion 
that will suflSce to keep an automobile going will fall far Short of 
what a tractor requires. Unlike an automobile, the tractor is 
always operating at full, or almost full, load. Moreover it oper-’ 
attes for ten, twelve, or even eighteen hours a day under this load. 
Its requirements are those of the moj^ul freight engine rather than 
those of the high-speed passenger locomotive. 

Need of Judgment in Selection of Tractor. Not; eve];y one can 
hope to operate- a tractor satisfactorily, but the ej^yience of thos^ 
who have acquire(]L||i^any thou^ndi machinea b^ed out in the 
last few years shoi^P^t, given prop^ judgmem in, the selection 
of a tractor for the is to pe^rm and the li^^lund oi 
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attwtlon to its i^eds, it do all or more than U claimed fpr it 
Buying a tractor may ‘be likened ir some respects to building 
house. Many people never succeed in building- just the 
they want until they have made two or three attempts. This is 
equally true of tractor purchases; many farmers do not succeed 
the first time in buying the tractoi they should have, but in the 
end the value of the experience gained usually offsets its cost. 




, ” CLASSES OF TRACTORS 

1t)eveIopment of Tractor Industry. According to a recent issue 
of a directory of the industry one hundred and thirty-five different 
American manufacturers are building over two hundred models of 
tractors. This statement holds good only for the time at which it 
is written since both the number cf manufacturers in the field and 
the number of models the old and the new entrants are turning 
out are constantly on the increase. The use of tractors on large 
farms dates back almost half a , century, but up to less than ten 
years ago they were all of the steam-driven type. Their first cost 
as well as the expense of maintenance made them practical only 
on very large farms where skilled labor is constantly employed. 

is bit of history is mentioned merely to emphasize the infancy 
of the industry as it now exists, a factor that makes it exceedingly 
d^pScult to classify the product of all the manufacturers in the 
field ®'r*d even harder for the prospective purchaser to make his 
. selc^ion of a machine. The business of building gasoline- and oil- 
drivi®, tractors only dates back to about 1910, and for the first 
five of its existence its progress was not very rapid. Conse- 
quently it is only during the last four years or so that most of the 
many i||anhfacturers mentioned have entered the field in response 
to^the g^t demand for tractors on the part of the farmers, caused 
by the ft^lte shortage of farm labor and the corresponding increase 
, in wages. 

Lack hf Standardization. When an industry comes into 
existence ahmst overnight, as in the present instance, every manu- 
factmer proems along individual lines in the design of his machine 
with the result that the divergence in types is almost as note- 
worthy as the J^unber competing. The tractor industry now finds 
itself in about the same position as did the automobile industry 
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, fifteea years earlier in that the machin^ di^ mddfy in ded|;n 
"and construq|ion, horsepower ratings bear little relation to the 
‘ dufensions or speed of the motor, and wrightf for the same horae- 
power are often far apart. There is accordingly an entire 1^ of 
standardization where any of the essentials are conc|yned thoi^ 
efforts to remedy this situation by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers are already well under way. It is scMcely to |(e 
expected, however, that the'*recommendations adopted can cdme 
into general use for two or three years at least. Meanwhile, ^ny 
thousands of tractors are being turned out annually, and the pro- 
spective purchaser must make his selection of a machine from 
those oflfered, since conditions make it impossible to wait for the 
perfected tractor to be produced several years from now. 

Types of Tractors. Regarded from the mechanical standpoint, 
the large number of machines now being built may be classified in 
groups according to some feature of design, such as the type of 
motor employed, the method of transmitting the power, the man-'* 
ner of securing traction, and the number of wheels, where the lat- 
ter are used. For example, when classified according to type of 
motor, there would be a group consisting of those tractors using a 
slow-speed two-cylinder engine adapted from stationary-engine 
practice, and a second group of those employing a high-speed four- 
or six-cylinder motor designed along lines that have been made 
familiar on the automobile. When classified according to trans- 
mission of power, the tractors using a drive through a |lut<d|,. 
which are in the majority, would fall in one group and . 
employing a friction type of drive in another. On the tiflasis' of Ike 
method of obtaining traction we would have a group qonsi|jtin|j; of 
tractors employing wheels, also in the majority, and a group* com- 
posed of the so-called caterpUhr, or tracklaying, type and its 
numerous modifications. A subdivision of the class .dsW wheels 
can be made to cover three- and four-wheel type?' since mangr 
machines differ chiefly in this respect. As a mat^pr of fact, sub- 
divisions of practically every one of these classes are possible. 
For instance, in some three-wheel machines there are two driving 
wheels, while in others but one is employed. These numerous 
differences are cited merely -to point out the great riH^ge of varia* 
tion that exists. 
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SELECTINQ TRACTOR 

Work Done on Demonstration No Oiterion. Involving, as it 
does, an investment larger than that of almost any other single 
farm "machine, the selection of a tractor should be made the sub- 
ject of as much study and investigation as the prospective buyer 
can possibly give. One of the commonest fallacies in tractor buy- 
ing is to judge the merits of the machine by the class of work it 
does, the term “work” in this connection being applied almost 
entirely to plowing since the latter represents the heaviest service 
to which the tractor is put. It should be borne in mind that the 
tractor is nothing more than the motive power, and neither its 
reliability nor its value as a farm machine can be judged from the 
character of the plowing it does on a demonstration. Good or 
poor plowing depends entirely upon the plow itself and the methods 
used in its handling, so that a poor tractor properly hitched to the 
right type of plow and in the hands of a skilled operator will do 
better work than the best tractor that can be built will turn out 
when handled improperly. The method of hitching the plows to 
the tractor governs not only the quality of work turned out but 
likewise the amount of power consumed in doing it, granting that 
the right type of plow is being used for the soil under considera- 
tion. It would be just as sensible to judge the value of a 
team of horses by the character of the furrows they turned in 
plowing. 

Financial Return. It has become customary to criticize Amer- 
ican farming methods as compared with European solely upon the 
difference in production per acre, the fact that the application of 
intensive cultivation by hand labor to very small areas is account- 
able for the disparity being lost sight of entirely. American agri- 
cultural methods produce more per acre for each man employed 
than is grown anj'where else in the wprld, and this is due solely to 
the application of farm machinery to production on a larger scale 
than. has ever been attempted abroad. This has a direct bearing 
on the purchase of a tractor, since the capital required for the lat- 
ter must be invested for one of two reasons: either the tractor 
will enable- its owner to cultivate the same number ef acres more 
economically, or it will place him in a position to cultivate a 
greater number of acre^ with the same' number of “hands.” 
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The impression has heeb more or les^ |;ern!ral that the first ..of; 
these two reasons, “It will do the work diaper,” is the chief one 
for purchasing a tractor. Investigations carried out h^y the Peparfc- 
ment of Agriculture, however, have shown that this reason is not 
valid. Taking into account the capital outlay required, tiie cost of 
operation, and the depreciation, and considering the average life of 
a tractor as seven or eight years, it has been found that plowing 
cannot be done any more cheaply vath a tractor than with horses, 
but that the use of the tractor does enable the farmer to cultivate- 
a substantially increased number of acres with the same number 
of men. Out of the large number of farms investigated, ia major- 
ity of the owners found it necessary to increase their acreage after 
purchasing a tractor in order to use their machines most effi- 
ciently. In other words, the same crops could not be raised any 
more cheaply with the tractor than without it, but much larger 
crops could be raised by increasing the acreage under cultivation. 
This naturally applies more particularly to small farms, by which 
is meant those of 150 acres or less, taking the country as a whole, 
since what is considered a small farm in the Middle West would 
be thought quite the contrary in New England. 

Size of Farm. It goes without saying that a tractor will not 
prove a profitable investment pn farms of such a size that all the, 
land available for cultivation may be as easily worked by horses 
in the time allowed, which classification would cover all farms hav- 
ing 100 acres or less of cultivable land since only a portion of the 
total acreage is open to cultivation on any farm. Many farmers 
consider the purchase of a tractor on the assumption that its excess 
capacity can be taken care of by doing “custom work,” or plowing 
for neighbors. In a number of cases of this kind that were inves- 
tigated the charge made for this work was not sufficient to leave a 
profit after deducting the cost of operation and the interest on the 
. investment, so that the farmer would have been better off without 
undertaking this extra work. As a means of paying for the trac- 
tor when the owner’s farm is not suffidently large to absorb its 
full capacity, this practice did not show a profit that would war- 
rant the investment in a tractor, sinte, as before stated, the 
charges were too low to cover the Cost of operation, while 
increasing the rates to a point that would leave a prcffil wOlikl 
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result in a falling oflf in the demand as the renter could do the 
same work for considerably less with horses. 

Judging from the results of the investigations in question, it 
will not pay the owner of a 150-acre farm of which not more than 
100 are ctdtivable to invest in a tractor unless he can add from 20 
to 50 acres to that under cultivation. This, of course, is a general 
statement that may be subject to modification in numerous 
instances where specially favorable conditions make the use of a 
machine advantageous. But this statement as well as the pre- 
ceding matter is intended chiefly to emphasize to the prospective 
purchaser of a tractor the fact that it is unwise to make the invest- 
ment required in anticipation of doing the same amount of work 
much more economically than it can be performed with horses. 

Size of Tractor. First cost is naturally the chief item con- 
sidered in the purchase of a tractor, and in this connection true 
economy is to be found in the selection of a machine that is not 
only of good quality, properly designed and well built for the 
work it is to do, but that likewise has ample capacity to handle it 
without overloading. It will prove as expensive in the long run to 
pay for a good small machine that must be overloaded to do the 
work required as to buy a cheap machine of any size. In either 
case the repair bills and the time lost through delays at the height 
of the season are apt to make the buyer regret his choice, if, in 
fact, he is not led to condemn tractors altogether. In this con- 
nection, however, the skill and experience of the operator are fac- 
tors which have a very important bearing on the successful use of 
the machine and largely govern the amount of time that it is out 
of service due to breakdowns. This is dwelt upon at greater 
length in later paragraphs. 

Tests have demonstrated that at the maximmn speed of plow- 
ing recommended for all tractors, that is, to miles per hour, 
a two-gang plow will not cover much more ground in a day of ten 
hours when drawn by a machine than when pulled by horses. In 
other words, the advantage of the tractor-drawn two-gang plow 
over horse work is so small that it usually does not pay to buy a 
machine whose maximmn capacity b two plows. Whether it be a 
tractor or any other type of machine, it is not good practice to 
depend upon running it at its maximum capacity continuously. 
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The machine will not do as good work and .’t will be much more 
subject to frequent breakdown than where it has power in reserve 
to meet emergencies that will seriously overload a machine that is 
already working at its full output. 

The number of plows that any given machine is capable of 
pulling depends upon so many other factors besides its power rail- 
ing that it is often misleading to term a tractor a two-, three-, or 
four-plow machine, as the case may be. The depth of the furrow, 
the character and condition of the soil, .and the method of hitching 
all influence this to such an extent that a machine capable of pull- 
ing three plows under favorable conditions might make a very 
poor job with two where the soil conditions were not so good or 
the plows were not properly hitched. 

Margin of Safety Needed. It should be borne in mind that 
any machine will give the most satisfactory service and have the 
longest useful life when operated continuously at not more than 76 
per cent of its rated capacity. Expense incident to delays as well 
as the cost of repairs will accordingly be minimized when a 
machine larger than is actually required is selected and is operated 
at less than its full capacity. Experienced tractor operators have 
proved this in many instances by investing in four-plow machines 
and pulling but three plows. It does not pay to load a machine 
to its limit since it cannot carry such a load continuously and give 
satisfactory service, so that in selecting a tractor the chief points 
to bear in mind are not to buy a lightly or cheaply built machine; 
and not to select a machine so small that it can only do the work 
required by working auitinuously at full load. 

Power for Belt Work. While plowing constitutes more than 
one-half the work for which the tractor is required, it would 
pay few farmers to invest in a machine for that purpose alone. 
All tractors are designed to be used aj? stationary power plants as 
well, and one-third or more of the service demanded of them con- 
sists of driving other machines, such as threshers or ensilage cut- 
ters, or, as it is usually termed, belt work. Unless a machina has 
ample power for this, it will not be found satisfactory since there 
is usually a tendency under such conditions to load it to the stall- 
ing point and when a cutter has been “choked down,” much val- 
uable time is lost in getting it*under way again. 
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A tractor that is not powerful enough to do all the work 
required of it is not likely to prove a satisfactory investment, 
though an error may also be made by going to the other extreme 
and selecting a machine of such a size that it is too expensive to 
operate on many of the jobs that a tractor of the proper size 
would perform economically. 

Factors Governing Capacity. Why a machine that will pull 
three plows very satisfactorily under some conditions will with 
difficulty do good work with only two bottoms in other locations 
will be readily apparent from a consideration of the difference in 
drawbat pull required for plowing different soils. The average 
resistance of soils is given approximately in Table L 

While the figures in Table I have been drawn from experience, 
the draft of a tractor plow can only be approximated, since the 
condition of the plow itself and the method of hitching are of the 
greatest importance. The figures given are based upon the sup- 
position that the plow is clean, sharp, and properly hitched so as 
to cut easily. When a plow is dull or does not scour well, the 
power required to draw it will be substantially increased. This is 
equally true when a plow is not leveled or is out of line in any way. 

The draft likewise increases in proportion to the grade and 
the figures given are based upon plowing on level ground. For 
each 1 per cent rise in grade, that is, for each foot of vertical lift 
in each 100 feet of horizontal travel, 1 per cent of the combined 
weight of the tractor and the plows must be added to the draft. 
For example, assume a tractor weighing 5000 pounds and hauling 
four plows each weighing 250 pounds, making the total 6000 pounds: 
the maximmn draft of the four plows in corn stubble, plowing 6 
inches deep, would be 3200 pounds, to which it would be necessary 
to add 60 pounds for each 1 per cent increase in grade. Even on 
rolling prairie land, which is ordinarily thought of as being level, 
the dips and hollows often represent 10 per cent grades for short 
distances, and in this case they would necessitate adding 600 pounds 
to the draft required. 

. When planning to buy a tractor to do certain work, keep the 
figures given in the table in mind; consider the character of the 
soil, the grades, the depth of the furrow, and the horsepower rat- 
ing of the machine desired — and it is always well to discount that 
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TABLE I 


Average Resistance of .^ils 


r,oii 

Pounds per 
Square Tnch 

. 

6 Inches 
Deep 

Inches 

D<*ep- ’ 

Sandy loam 

4^ 

600- 800 

750 - 950 ^ 

Corn stubble 

6 

700- 800 

900-100Q 

Wheat stubble 

8 

800- 900 

lofxhim 

Light clay 

1 12 

800-1200 

1000-1400 

Medium clay 

1 14 

900-1400 

12OO-1500 

Heavy clay in good plowing condition 

' 16 

1600-2000 

1800-2100 

Sod or heavy clay, medium- moisture 

! 

2500-3000 

2700r3100 

Gumbo — dry, hard 

Hi) 

2600-3200 

2800-3300 


horsepower rating somewhat. It will also pay to keep tliese 
figures in mind when the over-enthusiastic salesman begins to make 
claims. 

ANALYSIS OF TRACTOR MECHANISMS 

TRACTOR MOTORS 

Steam Tractors vs. Internal-Combustion Tractors. Although 
tractors have been used in this country for almost half a century, 
they were all steam driven until less than ten years ago, so that 
the i)resent widespread and rapidly increasing adoption of the 
tractor is due to the remarkable development of the internal- 
combustion motor, which, in turn, is largely the result of the great 
strides the automobile industry has made since 1900. The present 
work is accordingly confined to tractors with such motors since, 
although steam tractors will continue to be used on some of the 
very large farms on which they have been employed so long, they 
are not available to the average purchaser of a tractor and, at 
best, it will be only a matter of a comparatively few years before 
they wnll have been displaced by the internal-combustion type in 
most parts of the country. ' 

Superiority of Four-Cycle Motor. The experience of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer as well as that of the stationary oil-engine 
builder has demonstrated that of the several types of internal- 
combustion motors that may be used th|it based upon the so-(»lled 
four-cycle method of operation combines the fewest drawbacks 
with the greatest number of advantages and is accordiagly; the 
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most practical for general use. The two-cycle motor has never 
proved successful owing to its inefficiency where fuel consump- 
tion is concerned, while other types involve the use of excessive 
weights for the power generated. 

Motor Parts. Assuming the motor to have but one cylinder, 
a four-cycle motor consists of a cylinder, inlet valve and exhaust 
valve, piston, piston rings, piston pin, connecting rod, crankshaft 
and bearings, flywheel, camshaft, valve springs and crankcase. 
Its accessories are a carburetor (or fuel-mixing devic*e), magneto or 
other method of generating electric current, spark plug for igniting 
the fuel, lubricating system, cooling system, and the necessary 
piping for supplying lubricating oil and for conducting the cooling 
water between the cylinder jackets and the radiator, the fuel mix- 
ture from the carburetor to the combustion chamber of the cylin- 
der, and the exhaust gases away from the latter after they have 
been burned. A ciiculating pump may or may not form a part of 
the cooling system according to the method of circulation employed. 
These au:pliaries, plus a fan to assist in the cooling of the water or 
oil in the radiator of the cooling system, complete the motor and 
the addition of any number of cylinders only involves the duplica- 
tion of those parts directly attached to or working in the cylinder, 
such as valves, pistons, and connecting rods with, of course, the 
provision of an additional crankthrow on the crankshaft for each 
additional cylinder. 

Four-Cycle Principle. Intake Stroke. The operation of the 
motor is based upon a cycle, or recurrence of operations, consisting 
of four distinct parts. Starting with the piston at tlie upper dead 
center, the first of these operations is the intake, or suction, 
stroke. The inlet valve has been opened tlu-ough the revolution of 
the camshaft bringing the cam in contact with the valve tappet 
and raising the valve off its seat, Fig. 1. The piston is a gas- 
tight fit in the cylinder, being sealed by the piston rings, which 
press out against the cylinder walls, and by the presence of a 
fi^ of lubricating oil between the piston and the cylinder. The 
downward travel of the piston accordingly creates a partial vacuum 
(negative pressure, or less than atmospheric) in the cylinder, and 
the atmospheric pressure (14.7 pounds at sea level), acting upon 
the liquid fuel in the carburetor, forces the liquid up through the 
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spray nozzle of the carburetor and also d-aws a predetermined 
volume of air up through this spray, th^® forming a fuel mixture 
which is forced into the cylinder. The action of the piston on 
this first part of the cycle is exactly the same as that of a pump 
in drawing water out of a well. The water is forced up into the 
pump, following the plunger owing to the decreased pressure in the 
pump barrel caused by the 
stroke of the plunger and to 
the outside pressure of the air 
on the surface of the water. 

Compression Stroke. 

When the piston reaches the 
limit of its travel, or lower 
dead center, the inlet valve 
closes and the piston in rising 
then compresses the fuel mix- 
ture against the head of the 
cylinder, the valves also being 
gas tight. This is the second 
part of the cycle, or the com~ 
pre.'i.'tian stroke, and gives to 
the fuel mixture what is known 
as the initial compression. This 
stroke has an important bear- 
ing on the power output of the 
motor since it renders the com- 
bustion of tlie fuel more rapid 
and complete and also in- 
creases the pressure developed 

when the charge is fired. The 1 - 4 . strokes of Four-Part Cycle: 1. Intake; 

° ^ ^ 2, Compression; 3, Power; 4. Exhaust 

initial compression used in the 

average gasoline motor ranges from 50 to 80 pounds per square inch, 
and the higher it is, the more power the motor develops, other 
factors such as cylinder dimensions and number of cylinders being 
the same. In the case of gasoline, however, this initial pressure 
is limited to 90 pounds per square inch since the heat generated 
by compiessicn above that jpoint would cause the ignition of the 
mixtu.e. ^n kerosene, alcohol, or low-grade fuel engines, it may 
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be much higher, but in this case a com^u^ssion release must be 
fitted t<r the engine in order that it may be turned over by hand 
for starting. 

Power Stroke. The third part of the cycle begins with the 
firing of the charge by the passage of a spark at the plug, and 
the piston then starts downward on the power stroke. Just before the 
piston reaches the lower dead center on this stroke, the exhaust 
valve is lifted by the camshaft and the remaining pressure in the 
cylinder, which cannot be utilized for driving the piston, is allowed 
to escape. A very large part of the heat value of the fuel is 
wasted in this manner through the exhaust, but the drop from. the 
very high pressure at the moment of ignition is so rapid that no 
advantage is to be gained from lengthening the stroke beyond a 
certain point in an attempt to utilize a greater percentage of the 
pressure. * 

Exhamt Stroke. The following upward movement of the pis- 
ton is termed the exhaust stroke and serves to clear the cylinder of 
the remaining burned gases in preparation for the succeeding suc- 
tion stroke, which recommences the cycle. Although it is one of 
the three idle strokes of the four-cycle method of operation, the 
exhaust stroke is quite as important as those which precede it 
since, unless the cylinder is swept clear of the burned gases of the 
previous explosion as completely as possible, a volume of dead gas 
is left to occupy space which should be filled with fresh fuel and 
■ the amount of power developed on succeeding strokes is reduced 
in pifoportion. This is one of the chief defects of the two-cycle 
method of operation, in which compression immediately follows 
the power stroke, there being no exhaust stroke or suction stroke. 
As a result, a considerable percentage of the cylinder space is 
always filled with burned gases and the time available for the 
power stroke is so short that part of the fresh gas escapes unbumed. 
In the four-cycle method, upon the completion of the exhaust 
stroke, the exhaust valve closes and the inlet valve opens, begin- 
ning a new cycle. The relative positions of the piston and the 
valves during the compression, power, and exhaust strokes are 
shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 

Pressure and Tenq)erature. While even the most skilled 
operator of a traction ei^ine need not be conversant with the 
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intricacies of its design nor with the scientific aspect of its oper»> 
tion, a knowledge of what goes on inside the cylinde^ will be 
found an aid to a clearer understanding of the engine itself and 
the principles oh which' it works. The biternal-combustiwi moth®, 
is a heat engine pure And simple, and each part of its cycle is 
attended by an increase or decrease in pressure and temperatnlh. 
One is a function of the other, a given degree of pressure resulting 
in an equivalent rise in temperature, and this fact is taken advan- 
tage of in determining the pressure and the temperature in the 
cylinder by means of an indicator, the use of which need not be 
described here since it is only used by designers in the shop. 

Range of Pressure and Temperature. Some idea of the great 
range of pressure and temperature inside the cylinder during but 
two parts of the cycle, the compression and power strokes, hiay be 
gained by assuming that the motor is operating on a summer day 
with the surrounding temperature at 70° F. The temperature of 
the entering mixture will then be raised to approximately 100° P. 
or more through the use of hot air in forming the fuel mixture by 
taking the air supply from a “stove” attached to the exhaust 
manifold or by using exhaust gases direct from the engine and 
also through having a water jacket surrounding the intake mani- 
fold. Without these heating devices the mixture would be con- 
siderably cooler than the atmosphere since the conversion of the 
liquid fuel into a vapor is attended by the abstraction of heat 
from the air. Assuming that the engine has been running the 
end of the previous exhaust stroke leaves the interior oi the 
cylinder at a temperature of approximately 260° F. and the incom- 
ing mixture is further heated by contact with the cylinder walls 
and the piston head. At the moment of intake the pressure in the 
cylinder is slightly less than atmospheric. Diming the compression 
stroke this pressure is raised to 50-85 pounds, depending upon the 
amount of initial compression given, and the temperature rises to 
a point between 800° and 900° F. Upon the gases being ignited, 
their tremendous expansion in the confined space raises the ]^S' 
sure to 225-250 pounds per square inch with an increase in tem- 
perature ranging from 2500° to 4000° F., depending upon t^ie 
character of the fuel used. This pressure decreases very rapidly 
as the piston moves outward on the pdwer Stroke, the so-cidiBd 
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terminal pressure, that is, the pressure at thi^ end of the stroke 
.when the exhaust valve opens, reaching 40 to 50 pounds with a 
temperature of approximately 1000® F. The exhaust stroke 
lowers the pressure to approximately that of the surrounding 
atmosphere with a decrease in temperature that is governed to some 
extent by the length of time that the engine has been running. 

Effect of High Temperature. The extreme range of tempera- 
tures inside the cylinder should impress upon the operator of a 
tractor engine the necessity for prompt attention if anything goes 
wrong. For example, in the presence of such great heat as is 
developed by the explosion it will be evident that failure of the 
lubrication or of the cooling system can cause serious damage in a 
very brief period. Pistons wull score and scratch the cylinder 
walls, valves will warp, bearings will be burned out, and finally 
the pistons will bind hard and fast, all in the short .space of a few 
minutes. In fact, five minutes will suffice to cause damage, the 
repairing of which will take a week and will represent a bill of 
three figures. 

Grouping of Motor Parts. Mechanical Group. The parts nec- 
essary to a four-cycle motor, whether of one or several cylinders, 
have already been outlined, Upon studying the.se, it will be 
apparent that they may be divided into groups and that each 
group has as its object the carrying out of a certain function in 
the operation of the motor. The foundation of all the groups is 
naturally the chief mechanical group consisting of the cylinders, 
valves, pistons, connecting rods, crankshaft, camshaft, crankcasej 
and flywheel. The functions of this group are to provide a 
container in which the fuel may be compressed and ignited and 
moving parts against which the force of the explosion may act — 
first, to produce linear motion in the stroke of the piston and, sec- 
ond, to convert that motion into rotary motion at the crankshaft. 

Auxiliary Groups. All the other groups really consist • of 
auxiliaries, such as the carburetor, heating devices, and intake and 
exhaust manifolds, designed to mix the fuel with the proper pro- 
portion of air, warm it, conduct it to the cylinders, and lead it 
away from the latter after it has been burned. These parts con- 
stitute the second group, or fuel-supply system. The third group 
consists of the apparatus for igniting the fuel in the cylinders and 
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is represented by tiie magneto (or other nethod of generating 
electric current), the spark plugs, the connecting cables, and any 
distributing or timing devices necessary when a battery instead of 
a magneto is employed. The fourth group is reprtsented by the 
lubricating system, the function of which is to supply oil to all 
the moving parts; while the fifth group is the cooling system, con- 
sisting of the water jackets of the cylinders, the pump, the radia- 
tor, and the piping connections. On the traction engine there are 
further auxiliaries not necessary on an automobile engine, namely; 
the governor and the air cleaner. A large part of the work of tiie 
tractor consists in serving as a stationary power plant, and while 
doing belt work it is necessary that a steady engine speed be 
maintained under a wide range of load. Unless the engine were 
automatically governed under such conditions, it would stall when 
the load was increased and race when the load was relieved; and 
racing would be dangerous to the engine itself owing to the great 
stresses set up by the high speed. While not constituting a group 
in itself, the governor may be included in a further group consist- 
ing of the control system, in which the throttle and the spark 
levers represent the hand control, and the governor the automatic 
control of the engine. 

Interrelation of Groups. It will be apparent upon a little 
study of these different groups, or systems, that all are equally 
essential to the operation of the motor and that precedence cannot 
be accorded to any one as compared wdth the others since the 
failure of any one would prevent the functioning of the rest. An 
understanding of the relations that these groups bear to one 
another will go a long way toward making clear the principles on 
which the engine operates and also the manner in which the differ- 
ent systems must work together in order that it may run satisfac- 
torily. The interdependent functions ^of the groups are considered 
at some length in the following paragraphs. ^ 

Mechanical Group. Unless the pistons are free to move in the 
cylinders and the crankshaft and the connecting rods on their 
bearings, no movement can result. This free movement of the 
pistons and other working parts is entirely dependent upon the 
lubricating system maintaining a constoat supply of oil on all con- 
tacting surfaces. But unless the cooling system continues to 
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function properly, the fact that the lubricating system is working 
will not keep the motor running since the oil will be- burned up on 
coming in contact with the cylinder walls owing to the high tem- 
perature inside the cylinder. 

Ftiel-Supply System. Air must be drawn through the carbu- 
retor and mixed with the spray of liquid fuel issuing from the 
carburetor nozzle, but this cannot be done unless the inlet valve 
of the cylinder opens just before or when the piston reaches upper 
dead center on the exhaust stroke, as otherwise there will be no 
difference in pressure between the inside and the outside of the 
carburetor and no suction will result. Nor will the admission of a 
charge to the cylinder be effective unless the inlet Valve closes 
when the piston reaches or just after it passes lower dead center 
on the upward stroke as otherwise, in.stead of being compressed ready 
for firing, the fuel mixture would again be forced out of the cylinder. 

Ignition System. Movement will naturally cease after the 
admission of a charge unless the electric spark takes place at the 
proper moment to fire that charge in order to produce the power, 
or third, stroke of the cycle. The entire failure of the spark will 
prevent further operation; its occurrence too early will stop the 
engine by driving the piston down in the reverse direction before 
it has completed its stroke on compression; and its occurrence too 
late will cause a substantial proportion of the power to be wasted 
although the motor will continue to operate. After the completion 
of the power stroke the mechanical system again enters since, 
unless the exhaust valve opens near the end of this stroke, the 
burned gases will remain in the cylinder and when the inlet valve 
opens, they will be blown back through the carburetor owing to 
the terminal pressure of 40 to 50 pounds per square inch remain- 
ing in the cylinder at the end of the power stroke just before the 
exhaust valve opens. Owing to the high temperature of these 
gases they may ignite the liquid fuel in the carburetor if blown 
back through it. This is known as a back fire, and while failure 
of the exhaust valve to operate is not as conunon a cause as either 
too lean or too :ljh a mixture, it is evident that back fire must 
invariably follow unless the exhaust valve does open. 

Summary of Operation^ Continued movement of the mechani- 
cal parts of the motor is dependent ^upon the working of the lubri- 
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eating system. Lubrication fails unless tlw tooling systeln does its 
part to keep the temperature down to a point where the move- 
ment of the j)arts in contact is possible, as otherwise the oii It 
burned. Unless the inlet valve opens at the right tiiile, the ca% 
buretor pannot supply a fuel mixture to the cylinder, while a 
failure of the electric spark to ignite this mixture at the proper 
moment renders the admission of the fuel supply useless. Failjire 
of the exhaust valve to permit the escape of the burned gases 
from the cylinder stops further operation by preventing the admis- 
sion of a fresh charge. 

Value of Skilled Operator. It is necessary to take up each of 
these systems in detail and learn the principles upon which its 
operation is based in order to understand more clearly the manner 
in which they must co-operate to produce satisfactory running of 
the engine and %.lso in order to recognize the symptoms at once 
when anything goes wrong and to know the remedy to apply to 
keep the engine going and avoid laying up the machir.e at the 
time when it is most needed. In the numerous investigations 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture, some of which 
have been referred to, it was brought out in a most striking man- 
ner that in the majority of cases where repair bills were lowest 
and the most satisfactory service was obtained from the tractor, 
it was due in very large measure to the fact that a skilled 
operator was on the job. 

It has not been a very uncommon thing in the past for manu- 
facturers to advertise that their machines can be driven by a child. 
So can a big mogul freight locomotive be run by any boy with 
strength enough to pull the throttle, but no railroad company 
would entrust valuable machinery to the care of a boy even were 
the danger of collision entirely absent. A tractor cannot be run 
satisfactorily by a boy or a girl, nor.,can it be so run by a man 
unless he takes the trouble to acquaint himself with its principles 
of operation instead of trusting to luck and experience to aa^uire 
the necessary information haphazard. In other words, he. must 
qualify as a skilled operative by familiarizing himself thoroughly 
with the sequence of operations responsible for the working of 
the motor and the principle upon which those operatiomt are 
based. . 
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VALVES AND VALVE TIMING 

Placing of Valves. By referring to the description of the four- 
cycle method of operation, it will be seen that it is necessary to 
draw a fuel charge into the cylinder on one stroke, compress it on 
the second stroke, fire it on the third, and exhaust the burned 
gases on the fourth to complete the cycle. There must accordingly 
be valves to control the entrance and escape of the gases, and 
these valves must open and close at certain intervals with relation 
to the rest of the cycle. The placing of these valves depends upon 
the type of motor, of which there are three in general use, namely: 
the L-head motor, in which the valves are all on one side; the 
T-head motor, in which the inlet valves are placed on one side and 
the exhaust on the opposite side; and the valve-in-head type, in 
which the valves are located directly in the cylinder heads. 

Vxihes in I^IIead Motor. The L-head motor forming the 
power plant of the Fordson tractor is shown in Fig. 5 in phantom 
to bring out the details of the valves and valve-operating gear. 
In a motor of this type all the valves are placed on the same side 
of the motor so that in the line of eight valves an inlet and an 
exhaust alternate. The operation of the valves may be traced 
through • their entire range of movement in this illustration by 
noting their positions in the different cylinders. Cylinder 2, for 
example, is on the first stroke of the cycle, the intake stroke. 
The inlet valve is accordingly open and the exhaust valve closed. 
Cylinder 1 is shown on the compression stroke, during which both 
valves remain closed. This is also true of the explosion stroke, as 
indicated by cylinder .3. On the fourth stroke of the cycle the 
exhaust valve opens to discharge the burned gases into the air, as 
shown by cylinder 4. (The cylinder numbers mentioned here 
refer to the cylinders counting from the forward end and not to 
the numerals shown on the illustration.) 

R Valve Details. The valves ased on automobile and tractor 
motors are variously referred to as mushroom and poppet valves, 
the former name referring to their shape and the latter to their 
method of operation. The valve proper consists of a head and a 
stem, and as the valve is subjected to high temperatures, it is 
either made of cast iron welded to a steel stem or is a piece of 
nickel steel or other heat-resisting metal. Unless some expedient 
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of this nature is employed, the valve fieads are apt to warp under 
the terrific heat, this being particularly true of the exhaust valves. 
The stem passes down through a guide dyilled and reamed in the 
cylinder casting itself, and below the point where it leaves this 
guide the stem is surrounded by a heavy helical spring. This 
spring is held against the guide at its upper end and against a 
washer at its lower end. A key pas.sing through a slot in the valve 
stem itself holds this washer in place. The valve is accordingly 
held down on its seat by a strong spring, and it is the pull of this 
spring that returns it to its seat with a snap, or pop, after it has 
been opened. The inch or so of the v^alve stem extending below 
the spring washer contacts with the valve push rod when the latter 
is lifting the valve off its seat, but in order that the valve may 
come down squarely on its seat when closing, the valve stem 
and push rod should not be in contact normally. This distance, 
or clearance, that must exist between the valve stem and the 
valve push rod is not indicated in the illustration since, in this 
case, the valve push rod also acts to a certain extent as a lower 
guide, the valve stem entering its upper end for a short distance. 

Camshaft and Timing Gear. At its lower end the valve push 
rod rides on a cam, and the position of this cam with relation to 
the camshaft determines the point at which the valve will oi>en 
and close. There is, of course, a cam for each valve, and as their 
positions must remain absolutely fixed, they are usually drop- 
forged in one piece with the camshaft itself. While Fig. 5 shows 
all the details of the valves and valve gear of an L-head motor, it 
must be borne in mind that every manufacturer has his own 
designs and standards. For example, in most motors a cam fol- 
lower is introduced between the valve push rod and the cam in 
order to minimize the friction. This usually takes the form of a 
fork which is in a guide of its own ^nd has at its lower end a 
roller which rides on the face of the cam. I 

The inner end of the camshaft carries a gear known as the 
timing gear in that its position with relation to the smaller gear 
on the crankshaft, from which it is driven, determines the time at 
which all the valves open and close. In a T-head motor there are 
two camshafts and two timing gears, and there are also usually 
additional gears for driving the circulating pump and the magneto, 




Fig. 5. Power Plant of Fordson Tractor 
Courtesy of Henry Ford and Son, Inc., Dearborn, Michigan 
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which make the timingrgear end of the ave-age motor look v«iry 
complicated to the layman. In the motorshown in Fig. 5 thgre is 
but a single timing gear, and it also carries the ignition tuniu^ 
cam which determines the occurrence of the ignition s^ark in the 
different .cylinders. This is marked Comm. Roller on the illustra* 
tion. Jtist below the timing cam will also be noted zero marks OH 
the time gears; these are check marks to enable the gears to be 
reassembled in the proper relation after a motor has been taken 
down for repairs. The gear on the crankshaft is but half the size 
of the camshaft gear since each cylinder has but one power stroke 
for every two revolutions. There are two power stroke's per 
revolution in a four-cylinder motor, and the camshaft itnust 
accordingly be driven at half the speed of the crankshaft in such a 
motor. 

Timing Valves. In a motor making 1000 r.p.m. (revolutions 
per minute), 2000 strokes or reciprocating movements of the 
pistons must take place in sixty seconds, so that the entire time 
consumed in making each stroke at this speed is three-hundredths 
second. A full realization of what an exceedingly short period 
this is in which to perform any mechanical operation should make 
it unnecessary to emphasize either the need for accurately timed 
valves to ensure an efficient running motor or the necessity of 
closely watching all parts of the valve gear to take up any. lost 
motion caused by wear, since very' little slack is required to cut 
down the effective opening of the valve. For example, assume 
the maximum lift of the valve from its seat to be I inch plus the 
clearance of inch provided between the valve stem and the 
tappet to permit the valve to seat positively. Then if wear or 
lack of adjustment be permitted to increase this clearance to 
inch, the valve can only lift ^ inch, so that the effective opening 
ia reduced 12^ per cent for every thirty-second of an inch lost 
motion between the valve tappet and the valve stem. 

It is nothmg unusual to see automobiles brought to the 
repair shop with so much clearance between their valve tappets 
and stems that the valves barely leave their seats when the cams 
come aroimd. A tractor motor would not be of much service in 
this condition since it would not develop enough power to. cany 
its load. If it wcr« not for the fact that usually in driving .an 
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automobUe only a very small fraction of its power is u^d it 
would be impossible to keep a motor running after it gets in such 
a condition. A knowledge of the principles of automobile opera- 
tion will be an aid to the tractor operator but he will do well not 
to attempt to apply them literally to tractor handling since they 
fall far short of what is needed to keep a tractor running. 

tn designing a motor, both the contour, or outline, to be 
given the cams and their position on the camshaft are fixed, and 
the finished camshaft is a single piece of steel the cam faces of 
which have been ground to a high degree of precision. In timing 
a motor, it is accordingly only necessary to time the valves of 
one cylinder as the others must of necessity also be correct. This 
process is made very simple on the Fordson motor, since it is 
accomplished merely by the correct meshing of the timing gears. 
When the two zero marks on the driving and the driven gear 
coincide the camshaft is in the proper position to open the valves 
of all the cylinders in the correct order. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with the proper adjustment of the tappet clearance, 
which must be looked after at each valve. 

Checking Valve Timing. A closer check is usually considered 
necessary than is afforded by the meshing of the timing gears 
just mentioned, and to provide this, the newssary data is marked 
on the flywheel of the motor while a reference point is also marked 
on the crankcase, Fig. 6. In the illustration, the line U.D.C. 1 
and 4 shown on the rim of the flywheel opposite the reference 
mrka on the crankcase indicates that that point represents upper 
dead center for the pistons of cylinders 1 and 4. The line E.O. 
2 and 3 indicates that when that line on the rim coincides with 
the reference mark, the exhaust valves of cylinders 2 and 3 open. 
Similarly, E.C. 1 and 4 and 1.0. 1 and 4 represent, respectively, 
the exhaust closing and inlet opening points of cylinders 1 and 4, 
while I.C. 2 and 3 gives the inlet closing point for cylinders 2 and 3. 
The. rest of the points for the various cylinders are not shown. 

Lead and Lag of Valve Movement. While the strong spring 
brmgs the valve down on its seat with a snap the moment the 
valve tappet rides off the cam, the valve cannot be opened in 
this manner. It must be lifted against the force of the spring, 
and as the time available for both its lifting and its closing again 
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is so very short, it must begin to open loinewhat before the 
moment when it is to be fully open. This lead is given to the 
inlet valves to a degree dependent upon the speed of the motor in 
order that a full charge of fuel mixture may be drawn into the 
cylinder on the intake stroke. 

It is possible to start the opening of the inlet valve on the 
suction stroke before the exhaust valve has closed because of the 
fact that a gas, as well as a solid body, has inertia. Inertia is 
that property of all matter 
that tends to resist a change 
of state, whether that state 
be rest or movement. If a 
man runs full speed down 
a hallway and a door at 
the other end is suddenly 
closed, he crashes into the 
door because he cannot 
overcome his own inertia 
in time to stop. On the 
other hand, if, when stand- 
ing quietly at the roadside, 
he attempts to board an 
automobile passing at 
twenty miles an hour simply 
by grasping the part nearest 
to him, the consequences 
are apt to be extremely 
unpleasant if his hold is 

, Tfl . 1 Fig. C. Ref oren(!e Marks for Valve Timing 

good. Ii it IS not good, 

he stays pretty much in the same place although his ann gets 
a severe wrench. In the same manner a gas possesses inertia, 
varying with its weight and velocity, or lack of it. 

When the gas is flowing out through the exhaust valve at a 
high rate of speed, since it has had almost the entire exhaust 
stroke in which to accelerate, the opening of the intake valve 
has no effect on its movement. Nor is there any risk of the 
incoming fresh charge passing through the cylinder and out the 
exhaust valve because its inertia makes it as hard to start, as 
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the high-speed exhaust is to stop and it cannot attain any speed 
until the piston is well down on the suction stroke. Then it in turn 
is hard to stop, so that it is possible to hold the inlet valve open 
after the piston has actually passed the lower dead center and 
started upward on the compression stroke. This delay is termed 
the lag given the valve closing, and in the case of the inlet valve 
it insures filling the cylinder with the fresh charge to the maxi- 
mum extent as the fresh gas is rushing in at its highest speed just 
at that moment; and every fraction of a second, or of an inch on 
the stroke, that the valve can be kept open, the more efficient 
the motor will be. 

Need of , Closely Checking Valves. While not of the high- 
speed type as compared with automobile motors, which run fip to 
2000 r.p.m. or over, many tractor motors are high-speed types for 
the service they are designed to render since the tractor runs at a 
very considerable fraction of its load most of the time it is work- 
ing while the automobile motor seldom carries over 20 per cent of 
its full load and then only for very brief periods. Many tractor 
motors are designed to deliver their rated output at 1000 r.p.m., 
and that is high speed for a motor which must carry 80 per cent 
of its maximum load for eight to ten hours a day. Wear of small 
parts such as valve tappets is apt to be rapid in such service, so 
that to keep such a motor up to a good degree of efficiency, the 
valve timing must be carefully checked and valve tappet clear- 
ances adjusted to inch at fairly frequent intervals. This is 
about the thickness of a visiting card. Some manufacturers sup- 
ply a small metal gage for the purpose of testing this clearance, 
and it should be used often since under the continued vibration 
and jolting of a tractor adjustments are apt to shake loose. 

Sixteen-Valve Engine. Particular attention has been called 
to the important influence that the rapid filling and emptying of 
the cylinders has on the efficiency of the motor, and mention has 
been made of the different expedients resorted to in order to 
increase this. The limit of efficiency in this respect is reached 
when single valves are used for the intake and the exhaust by 
placing both these valves directly in the cylinder head, so that 
neither the incoming nor the escaping gases have to go round any 
bends in entering or leaving the cylinder, while the combustion 
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chamber of the latter is entirely free of p|)ckets or dead ^ces. 
To increase the efficiency still further, multiple valves are used, 
with the result that a larger effective area of opening, is obtainable 
with a given cylinder head than could be secured by increasing ^ 
the diameter of the single valves to the maximmn permitted by 
that of the head. In other words, four valves are placed in tie 
head with their centers located at the corners of a square, so that 
the greatest possible amount of space available in the circle repre- 
sented by the combustion chamber is utilized for valve openings. 
Two of these valves are used for the intake, while the other two 
are employtHi for the exhaust. 

Tvdn City Multiple-Valve Ent^nc. In Fig. 7, which illustrates 
the Twin City tractor engine, the application of multiple valves 
to a valve-in-head type of motor is clearly shown. These valves 
have a clear diameter of 1| inches and are operated by overhead 
rocker arms, each arm carrying two valves. The part sectional 
view at the left shows the intake side of the motor, while the end 
sectional view at the right illustrates the complete valve operating 
gear of both the intake and the exhaust valves. 

Another unusual feature of this engine is the use of cylinder 
liners. The upjjer half of the crankcase and the cylinders them- 
selves are cast in a single block. The liner is made with a flange 
which rests on a ground seat in the cylinder, so that when the 
liner is inserted, the upper face of the flange is flush with the 
upper surface of the cylinder casting and the cylinder head, when 
bolted on, holds it in place. This construction is clearly shown 
in the right-hand cylinder in the side elevation. These liners 
form the entire cylinder wall, so that the pistons do not come in 
contact with the cylinder castings at any point. The dimensions 
of this motor are 4f by 6 inches, and it is governed to run at 
1000 r.p.m., at which speed it is rated at» 20 hp. 

FUEL SUPPLY SYSTEM 

Operating Principle of Internal-Combiistion Motor. The prb- 
ciple upon which the internal-combustion motor works is that of 
utilizing the great expansion of a voluine of hydrocarbon vapor, 
ignited when in intimate contact with a sufficient volimie of 
oxygen to permit of extremely rapid comlxustion. In other wurda. 
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an “explosion of gas,” so to speak, is the driving force ^ck of 
the piston. The various phases through which the gas passes in 
being drawn into the motor, compressed, fired, expanded, and 
exhausted have been referred to briefly in connection with the 
description of the four-cycle method of operation. Mention has 
also been made of the fact that the carburetor, while not strictly 
speaking a part of the motor proper, is a very important acces- 
sory. The purpose of the present section is to make clear how 
the fuel mixture of gas and air is obtained from the different 
liquid fuels employed. 



Fig. 7. Side and End Sectional Views of Twin City Sixteen-Valve Motor 
Courtesy of Minneapolis Sted and Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Fuels Available. While there are a number of liquid hydro- 
carbons that may be employed as fuel in the motor, owing to 
their cost but very few of them are available for tractor opera- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to discuss what may be done with 
benzol, or alcohol, or any one of a number of other fuels since 
their present cost is prohibitive. The choice of a fuel is limited 
to petroleum and its derivatives, gasoline, kerosene, and distillate. 
Owing to the great demand for gasoline for other purposes its 
cost has reached a point where the difference between it and 
the cost of kerosene is more than suflScient to offset the disad- 
vantages of the latter. Some fanners prefer to pay the higher 
price for gasoline because of the grater ease of operating the 
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motor with this fuel, but they are greatly, ii; the minority, and 
their plowing operations are generally on a comparatively small scale. 

Petroleum as it comes from the ground is a heavy viscous 
liquid combining in one fluid practically the entire range of 
hydrocarbons (combinations of the gas hydrogen and carbon) all 
the way from that compound so light that it is evaporated by 
exposure to the atmosphere before the oil ever reaches the refinery 
to the heavy residue that is left after all the refining operations 
have been completed and that is suitable only for making arc-light 
carbons or for similar purposes. So far as their value as fuel for 
the internal-combustion motor is concerned, the only difference 
between any two of the hydrocarbons contained in petroleum lies 
in their evaporation points, that is, the temperatures at which 
the different liquids can be converted into vapor. The exceedingly 
volatile fraction that passes off into the air as an invisible vapor 
practically as soon as the oil is exposed to the atmosphere would 
make an ideal fuel; it would hardly be necessary to have a carbu- 
retor in its present form in order to handle such a fuel. But this 
highly volatile fraction forms such a very small pereentage of the 
oil that running a motor on it w^ould be equivalent to using per- 
fumery essence at a dollar an ounce for the same purpose. 

FrodncUi of Distillatmi. Up to within a few years ago the . 
crude oil as it came from the well was subjected to a refining 
process which consisted chiefly of subjecting it to a gradually 
increasing range of temperatures so that the oil was broken up 
into its various constituent hydrocarbons, the latter being led off 
into separate vessels where the vapor was again condensed. For 
example, the first heat evaporated the naphtha, which was led off to 
its own condenser; then followed gasoline, which was in turn recon- 
verted into a liquid in another condenser and was itself followed 
by kerosene, light lubricating oil, heavj> lubricating oil, and so on 
down the scale. This process of refining, however, produced but 
5 to 6 per cent of gasoline from the Pennsylvania and Ohio criide 
oil and so much less from the Texas and California oils that it 
was hardly worth while to attempt to make gasoline in this 
manner from them. 

The great demand for gasbline led to the improvement of the 
process by the distillation <4, the oil under pressure as well as at 
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a high temperatoie, so that in addition to the dffect 'of the heat 
in bieaking the heavy oil into its components, it was also actually 
“cracked” by the pressure and a much greater yield of the lighter 
fuel oils obtained. The Burton and the Rittinann are the two 
processes generally employed, and their products are sometimes 
referred to as “cracked oils.” These methods produce a fuel ‘that 
commonly passes under the name of gasoline, but which, owing 
to the much greater proportion of heavier oil that it contains, is a 
low-grade fuel compared with the gasoline of ten years ago. 
Kerosene is the next product, and then follow the various grades 
of lubricating oil. 

Vaporiziujg Fuel. In order that a fuel may be used in the 
motor, it must first be converted into a vapor. The require- 
ments of this process depend entirely upon the character of the 
liquid to be handled. In the case of the very volatile gasoline of 
which there appeared to be an unlimited supply when the auto- 
mobile first appeared twenty-five years ago, it is only necessary 
to expose it to the air, so that the. rudimentary carburetors 
employed on those first automobiles consisted in large part of a 
receptacle for a pool of gasoline over which the air was drawn to 
carburet it. This air picked up the vapor rising from the surface 
of the gasoline pool and with it formed an explosive mixture. 
The mixing process naturally could not be carried out with any 
speed, and it could not be depended upon to be uniform in its 
action. Gasoline evidently began to go down the scale very 
early, since the next step was to provide a heavy wick or similar 
surface to greatly increase the area exposed to the air current 
which was to be charged with the gasoline vapor. But gasoline 
of any grade that could be evaporated in this manner is now a 
thing of the past. 

Spraying Necessary. When a liquid is not sufficiently volatile 
to evaporate when the surface of a pool of it is exposed to the 
^air, the first step in causing it to evaporate is to break it up into 
a large number of globules and thus vastly increase the amount 
of surface exposed to the air. To break a liquid up in this man- 
ner, it is sprayed by being forced through a small orifice known 
as a jet, or nozzle. The different types of carburetor jets, or 
nozzles, ordinarily employed are illustrated in principle by Fig. 8. 
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The jet is known as a fixed jet, in that it has nd means of 
adjustment; B may be adjusted by meahs of the screw i^own 
and is commonly referred to as a needle valve. A valve of this 
type is generally employed in the so^alled mixere, which term is 
merely another name for a device that serves the purpose of the 
carburetor but is lacking in the refinements of construction of :^e 
automobile carburetor. Jet C is simply a variation of B in which 
the needle valve, adjustment is made from above instead of below, 
while in D a cone takes the place of the needle but serves the 
same purpose, that is, so adjusting the orifice that the liquid will 
, be broken up into a spray so fine as to be practically a mist. 
The fixed jet A, while used abroad to a greater extent than here, 
is now becoming more generally used in this country on account 
of its simplicity. 

The principle of all the types is identical, namely, drawing 
the liquid through a fine orifice, with or without; a baffle surface 
in the form of a needle or cone, so that the liquid, being under 
pressure, is sprayed out of the opening as a fine mist. The suc- 
tion stroke, or descent of the piston in the first part of the cycle, 
supplies this pressure by decreasing the pressure in the cylinder 
so that the atmospheric pressure on the liquid in the carburetor 
forces it through the jet. 

Mixing Gas and Air. As it comes out of the jet, or spray 
nozzle, the fuel is in. an intermediate stage between liquid and 
vapor. To convert it into the latter, the descending piston also 
draws up past the spray nozzle of the carburetor a supply of air. 
The latter is given a whirling motion by the shape of the chamber 
it enters, with the result that it picks up the tiny globules or 
drops of gasoline and breaks them up further. With the volatile 
gasoline of earlier days this was all that was required to produce 
a true vapor, but with the lower gra^e fuel now common, and 
particularly with kerosene and distillate, the addition of heat 
is necessary. It is absolutely essential that the fuel mist and the 
air be thoroughly mixed for the double purpose of converting the 
fuel into a vapor and of bringing every particle of this vapor 
into direct contact with an equivalent particle of oxygen in the 
air, since it is oxygen that makes the rapid combustion of the 
. fuel nuxture possible. 
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Proportion of Air to Qas. Unless there is'^ufficient air, the 
•result is a slow-burning, or over rich, mixture that produces a 
great deal of black smoke and causes the power of the engine to 
fall off. It also causes the familiar back fire that is so startling 
to the beginner. This occurs because the fuel is still burning in 
the cylinder when the inlet valve opens to admit a new charge 
and the latter is ignited and blown back through the carburetor 
instead of being taken into the cylinder. If there is too much 
air, the mixture is thin, or poor. In such a case the power falls 
off and the engine may miss in different cylinders, often jumping 
from one to another in an erratic manner. A back fire will also 
occur with a lean mixture since it is likewise slow-burning. 



Fig. 8. Types of Carburetor Nozzles or Jets 


To produce an explosive mixture requires the nyiixture of 
approximately ten to fourteen parts by volume of air to one of 
fuel vapor, the proportions naturally varying with the character 
of the fuel itself. But to produce an efficient explosive mixture 
in a given engine requires a carburetor that has either been spe- 
cially designed for that particular motor or one that has been 
adjusted especially with a view to meeting the conditions imposed 
by that motor. 

The amount of air needed for any given fuel or for any motor 
also varies largely with atmospheric conditions at the time and 
place in question. It is solely the oxygen content of the air that 
is of value in helping to burn the fuel mixture rapidly, and at 
times the air is denser than at others. The denser it is, the more 
oxygen it contains and the less of it is required to form a good 
explosive mixture. Just after sundown in spring and fall the air 
cools off very rapidly, and an automobile engine wdll run noticeably 
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better at that tteie 4han % any other part of the clay and folr the 
same fuel consumption the amount of a|r used can be deci%ased. 
The contrary is true of high mountain districts where, owing to 
the altitude, the air is thinner and contains considerably lesl* 
oxygen per cubic foot than at the sea level. In climbing from sea 
level to a height of several thousand feet, it is necessary to allo^ a 
greater proportion of air to maintain the given amount of'oxygeft 
required for the efficient combustion of the fuel. A tractor en^ne 
in Colorado would accordingly require a great deal more air to „ 
operate efficiently than. would one working in Illinois, the same 
carburetor and the same fuel being used in borh cases. 

Details of Spraying Process. Since the difference between, the 
pressure in the interior of the cylinder when the piston is going 
down on the .suction stroke and that of the atmosphere (14.7 
pounds per square inch at sea level) is not very great at the 
beginning of the stroke and as the time interval for charging tlje 
cylinder is very short, the spraying of the fuel into the incoming 
air must begin immediately. This is accomplished by carrying a 
small supply of the liquid fuel in the ^oaf chamber of the carbu- 
retor. A typical carburetor float chamber is illustrated at the left 
of Fig. 9, which shows a simple form of carburetor in section. 
The fuel enters from below through a needle valve, the needle of 
which passes through the hollow copper float. As the liquid rises • 
in this chamber, the float rises with it and in so doing forces the 
needle down into its seat by means of the small weighted levers 
shown. The levers are attached to a collar on the spindle of the 
needle. 

It will be noted that this float "hamber communicates with 
the spray nozzle located in the mixing chamber just to the right of 
it. As a liquid always seeks its own level, the fuel rises to the 
same height in the spray nozzle as it does in the float chamber 
and the float is set to close the needfe valve at a point where 
this fuel level is normally but a «mall fraction . of an inch below 
the opening of the nozzle. The liquid is accordingly sprayed 
out of the nozzle under the Influence of a difference in pres- 
sure of less than 1 pound to the square inch; that is, as soon 
as the pressure above the nozzle due to the suction stroke of the 
piston becomes less than* that of the atmosphere on the supply 
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of fuel in the float chamber, the liquid is forced out of the small 
op>ening. 

This spray, or mist, is then carried upward through the car- 
buretor and through the inlet valve into the cylinder by the cur- 
rent of air drawn in at the opening below the spray nozzle and 
extending to the right. to the peculiar form given the 

(diamber surrounding the spray nozzle (kno’vn as a Ventmi tube), 
a whirling motion is imparted to the incoming air and its velocity 
is increased. The result is to mix the spray and air more thor- 
oughly and to convert the mixture more nearly into' a true vapcy. 

Effect of Increasing Speed. It is apparent that as the speed 
of the motor increases, the suction on the spray nozzle will become 
greater, and the interval between suction strokes, particularly in a 
motor having four or more cylinders, will be so short that the 
spraying action will be practically continuous. This tends to upset 
the balance of the mixture by causing an excess of the fuel spray 
so that the proper proportion of fuel to air is no longer main- • 
tained and the power output of the motor suffers correspondingly. 
To overcome this, means for supplying additional air are provided, 
usually in the form of an auxiliary air valve designed to be 
operated by the difference in pressure between the inside and the 
outside of the carburetor.* In Fig. 9 an auxiliary air valve of this 
kind is shown in the upper part of the illustration. It consists of 
an opening in the carburetor body covered by a diaphragm, or 
plate, the latter normally keeping the opening closed by means of 
the spring shown. As the pressure inside the carburetor decreases 
below a certain point owing to the increasing speed of the motor, 
the atmospheric pressme on this diaphragm overcomes the spring 
and allows an additional supply of air to enter and combine with 
the mixture, which then passes off, through the opening shown at 
the right, to the intake manifold. 

The carburetor shown in Fig. 9 is a single fixed-jet type with a 
simple auxiliary air valve, and it serves to illustrate the principles 
upon which practically all carburetors work, namely, spraying the 
liquid fuel in the form of a fine mist into an incoming current of 
air to which greater movement and increased velocity are imp^ed 
as it passes the spray nozzle. There are a great many diffeirent 
types of carburetors and an even greater number of di&rent 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS FOUR-WHEEL TYPE TRACTOR 

Courtesy of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



IHEM FOUR-WHEEL TRACTOR DESIGN, SHOWING SIMILARITY TO AUTOMOBILE PRACTICE 





TRUNDAAR TRACK-LAYING TRACTOR 
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makes, but all operate on these bash, jainciples In spme instances 
two or more nozzles are used, the sm«|^ler being in actbn only 
while the motor is idling and the larger increasing the supply of 
fuel when the increased speed of the motor brings a greater pr^ 



Fig. 9. Section of Typical Fixed-Jet Carbureter 

sure to bear and causes them to spray. In this case the principle 
is that of altering the amount of fuel in the mixture in accordance 
with the speed, the air intake to the carburetor remauiing fixed at 
all times, while in the single-jet type described above the air sup- 
ply is increased with increasing speed. Still other types increase 
both the fuel and the air supply, a needle valve on ^e Jet being 
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connected with the auxiliary air valve, as in the Schuler carbu- 
retor shown in Fig. 10. The needle valve, or spray nozzle, is at E, 
and the needle is attached to a bell-crank lever, indicated by the 
dotted lines, which is attached at its other end to the spindle of 
the auxiliary air valve A. As the auxiliary air valve opens down- 
ward under the additional suction of increased motor speed, it 
lifts the needle E and permits a greater amount of fuel to spray 
through^ the jet at the same time that an increased supply of air 
enters through the valve A. While it is automatic in its action, 
this carburetor is also provided with a hand control, the connecting 
rod of which is attached at B. The movement of tliis adjustment 
is limited by the boss D coming against the stop C. When in this 
position, it is set for running and corresponds to the mark AIR, 
indicating that the full air supply is being given; at the other end 
the adjustment quadrant is marked GAS. This adjustment is 
used chiefly for starting. In this particular carburetor the float, 
which is not indicated in the illustration, surrounds the spray 
nozzle and consists of a shellacked cork ring. 

Heating Requirements. The process of converting a liquid 
into a vapor is one in which considerable heat is rapidly absorbed 
from the surrounding air, so that the temperature of the resulting 
vapor is lowered. With the highly volatile gasoline used in early 
days no artificial heat was necessary to offset this under summer 
conditions, and the simple carburetors then in use were not pro- 
vided with any heating devices. But when the car was run in 
cold weather, it was nothing unusual for the carburetor to become 
choked up with snow and ice caused by this refrigerating action of 
evaporation, and this also happened when aeroplanes first reached 
high levels. The lower the grade of fuel employed, the heavier it 
is and the higher its temperature of evaporation, so that heat is 
required even with gasoline fuel nowadays. Kerosene cannot be 
vaporized unless the temperature is raised very considerably above 
that df the surrounding atmosphere even on a hot siunmer day, 
since this fuel is not at all volatile and will not evaporate at any 
ordinary temperature. 

Gasoline. For a carbiu’etor handling gasoline only heat is 
ordinarily supplied by water-jacketing the mixture chamber, a 
small amount of hot water from the cooling system of the motor 
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being circufated around this part of the ca^'buretor. The water-* 
jacket space and connection of the fixed-jet type of carburetor will 
be noted in Fig. 9. In addition, the main supply of air to the 
carburetor is heated by clamping a sheet-iron box or '‘stove” 
about the exhaust manih-Id and passing the air ov’er this heated 
surface before conducting it to the carburetor through a flexible 
metal tube of large diameter. 

Kerosene. While the arrangements mentioned work efficiently 
on the automobile using gasoline as a fuel, they would not prove 



Fig. 10. IntfrcoiiJiectpd Air and Fuel Feed 
Courtesy of Wheeler and tScheOler, Indianapolis, Indiana 


satisfactory for burning kerosene. A very high temperq.ture is 
required to vaporize kerosene and the method of applying it is 
illustrated by the section of the Wilcox-Bennett kerosene carbu- 
retor, Fig. 11. The float chamber is Shown at the lower left hand, 
while the mixing chamber, just to the right of it, is equipped with 
two needle valves. The lower of these is designed to admit water, 
which is required in the majority of engines using kerosene as a 
fuel. The kerosene needle valve is just above the water valve, 
and it will be noted that the mixing chamber above this valve 
is surrounded by a cast-iron radiator provided with fiijs. The 
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function of this radiator is to absorb heat from the air pass- 
ing over the exterior fins and to radiate it to the fuel mixtm^ 
inside. 

The passage in which this radiator is located is connected 
directly with a damper in the exhaust outlet of the motor, so that 
the exhaust gases may be passed directly through it and used to 
warm the Air instead of merely utilizing some of the heat of the 
manifold for this purpose as is done in a gasoline carburetor. In 
other words, all or part of the exhaust of the motor is used for 
heating by shunting it through the carburetor instead of allowing 
it to escape through the mufiler in the usual way. The method of 
accomplishing ;this in the Wilcox-Bennett carburetor is shown in 
Fig. 12 which also illustrates the connection of the air cleaner to 
the carburetor. The details of the radiator itself and the needle 
valves are shown by the part sectional view. Fig. 13, which 
illustrates these essentials of the carburetor in the no-load position 
at the left and in the full-load position at the right. By compar- 
ing the sectional views with the illustration of the complete car- 
buretor, Fig. 14, a better idea of the relative positions of its 
essential parts can be had. 

At the right in Fig. 14 there is a horn-shaped device surround- 
ing the exhaust passage and connecting with the mixing chamber 
of the carburetor just below the needle valves. By referring to 
Fig. 11 or Fig. 13 again it is seen that the object of this device 
.is to conduct heated air to the mixing chamber. This hot air is 
required when the motor is running slowly or under light load, as 
this represents a condition under which a kerosene burning motor 
will not ordinarily run satisfactorily since it is apt to cool off too 
much. The passage connecting this hot-air horh to the mixing 
chamber is designed to be opened and closed by a weighted valve, 
which is indicated in the drawing by heavy lines. It has already 
been explained that the suction of the motor varies with its speed 
and increases very markedly as the speed of the motor increases. 
At low speeds the force of gravity is more powerful than that of 
the motor suction, so that the weighted valve remains at the bot- 
tom and the hot-air passage stays open; when the motor speed 
increases sufficiently, the suction lifts this valve and holds it in a 
position to close the hot-air passage. 
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Air and Fuel Balanced. The Wilcox-Bennett kerosene carbu- 
retor is designed to be automatically con|rolJed by the speed of ibe 
engine, the amount of fuel, air, and water admitted being depend- 
ent upon the suction, which varies almost directly as the speed. 



It will be noted that the auxiliary air intake and its valve are at 
the upper left hand and also that this diaphragm valve is directly 
interconnected with the kerosene needle valve in the spray nozzle. 
A stand pipe is employed instead of one of the conventional forms 
of nozzle previously illustrated. The stfstnd pipe consists .pf a tube 
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whose entire circumference is drilled with a large number of fine 
holes, through which the fuel is drawn instead of through a single 
opening at the top. The lines to the right and the left of the 
kerosene needle in Fig. 11 indicate that the fuel is .issuing -from 
these openings. In this illustration are shown the essential parts of 
the carburetor in the position they assume at full speed: the dia- 
phragm of the auxiliary air valve being depressed, so that there is a 
flow of cool air into the carburetor at this point; the kerosene needle 
valve is lifted well off its seat to supply the maximum amount 



Fig. 12. IVIethod of Kinploying Exhaust Gascfi in Wilcox-Bennett Carburetor 
Courtesy of W ilmx- Bennett Carburetor Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


of fuel; the hot-air intake below is closed; and the water intake, 
also governed by the weighted valve previously mentioned, is open. 

It must be borne in mind that under the conditions given the 
exhaust of the motor is at its maximum both in volume and tem- 
perature, so that the kerosene mist, immediately after issuing 
from the standpipe and being whirled into the radiator chamber 
by the multi-bladed fan shown in Fig. 13, is at once subjected to a 
degree of heat reaching at times as high as 900° F. Since this is 
too hot for efficient combustion, before passing into the cylinder, 
the temperature of the fuel is lowered somewhat by the addition of 
the volume of air entering through the auxiliary air valve. The 
admission of water and its admixture with the fuel vapor in the 
form of steam serves to provide additional cooling, the necessity 
for which will depend upon the action of the motor. 
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Gasoline and Kerosene Carburetor. Since kerosene will not 
vaporize at ordinary temperatures, it is necessary to use gasoline 
for starting, the motor being run on this long enough to warm up 
sufficiently to permit the use of kerosene. The combination gaso- 
line and kerosene vaporizer used on the Fordson tractor is illus- 
trated in Fig. 15. Being designed especially for use on this one 
machine, it has been made much more compact than types which 
must be adapted to a number of different motors. Compactness 




Fig. 13. Detail of Radiator, Wilcox-Bennett Carburetor 
Courtesy of W ilcox- Bennett Carbuictor Company^ Minneapolis, Minnesota 

has been obtained by combining the heating unit directly with the 
exhaust manifold, a shunt valve being provided to by-i)ass the hot 
gases as required. .. 

The kerosene carburetor itself is shown at the lower left. It 
is of the conventional single-jet type, except that instead of being 
designed to produce a working fuel mixture in the carburetor 
proper it is only intended to make a heavy kerosene mist, with 
the result that only a small amount of air is drawn through it 
from the primary air tube. As shown by the black arrows inside 
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the small white tube. Fig. 15, this rich mixture of kerosene and air 
is drawn through a heating coil in a chamber provided for that 
purpose in the exhaust manifold. From that point it passes to a 
mixing chamber above the inlet manifold, in which it is diluted to 
the proper consistency by the addition of air through the auxiliary 
air valve shown at the top of the illustration. This air valve is 
controlled in the usual way, that is, it varies its position with the 
speed of the motor itself. 

Just below the mixing chamber are located the gasoline con- 
nection and passage, which are placed at this point since no heat 

is necessary for starting on gaso- 
line and since the gasoline spray 
is converted into a fuel mixture 
in the same mixing chamber that 
is used for the kerosene. The 
gasoline vaporizing device is 
only in use for a minute or two 
when starting, the gasoline then 
being shut off. While gasoline 
is being used, the exhaust shunt 
lever is moved to the OW, posi- 
tion, which permits all the 
exhaust gases to pass through 
the vapor-heating tube and gives 
the maximum heating effect. 
After the motor has been running 
on kerosene for a short time, 
the shunt lever is adjusted to 
suit the load conditions, the 
temperature of the mixture being 
lowered if the lever is moved tow'ard the OFF position. When it 
is desired to run any motor idle on kerosene longer than momen- 
tarily, it is necessary to supply the maximum amount of heat and 
the ignition should also be retarded, as otherwise the plugs are 
apt to become badly sooted. No provision is made for supplying 
water directly with the fuel on the Fordson, but an air washer 
is used which serves the same purpose by moistening the main air 
supply. 



Fig. 14. Assembled View, Wilcox-Bennett 
Carburetor 

Courtesy of Wilcox- Bennett Carburetor Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Need for Cleaning Air. About fifteen years ago, when the 
automobile first began to assume sucR a degree of reliability 
where its ignition and carburetion mechanisms were concerned as 
to permit some degree of -attention being given to ailments of 
other parts of the motor, carbon deposits were discovered on the 
pistons and in the combustion chamber. Liver since then there* 
has been a great deal of discussion as to the conditions which 
cause these deposits and the methods of preventing them, A 
great deal of the discussion and most of the methods adopted 
have been misguided, if not entirely tutile, since an analysis of 
these deposits made at an early day proved them to consist of 
road dirt and grit to the extent of 65 per cent or more, the bal- 
ance being simply burned and partly burned lubricating oil, which 
serves as a binder and causes the mass to adhere to the cylinder 
head or piston. In addition to giving rise to these troublesome 
carbon deposits, which frequently accumulate to such an extent 
that they cause pounding or even preignition, the fine grit which 
composes a large part of the dirt drawn through the carburetor 
also causes the pistons and cylinders to wear very much more 
rapidly than they would were the air free of this foreign matter. 
Notwithstanding these discoveries, none of the numerous remedies 
proposed has ever taken the preventive form of clean itig the air 
before it is used. 

Tractor Air Conditions Very Bad. There are several reasons 
why the troubles caused by dirt in the air have not assumed such 
proportions on the automobile that it has been considered neces- 
sary to use a preventive. Chief among these is the great improve- 
ment that has taken place in many thousands of miles of American 
roads, which have been made dustless in recent years. The general 
recourse to heated air taken from a small box, or stove, placed 
around a part of the exhaust manifold is another reason of equal 
importance, since this prevents the dfrect entrance to the carbu- 
retor of the air passing through the radiator. Before reaching the 
opening of the hot-air box on the exhaust manifold it must pass, 
around various curves and strike , different obstructions, which 
cause most of the heavier particles of dust to fall. Since the high 
speed of the machine permits it to run away from its own dust 
very effectively, it is only oh very windy days, when the atmos- 




Fig. 15. Holley Combination OaBoline and Kerosene Carburetor as l^sed on the Fordson Tractor 
Courtesy of Henry Ford and Son, Inc., Dearborn, Michigan 


guarded against, wear of the moving parts of the motor becomes 
excessive. 

Since, as previously mentioned, approximately fourteen parts 
by weight of air to each part of liquid fuel are required to make 
an efficient burning mixture, the equivalent in volume of 10,000 
gallons of air is needed for every gallon of fuel. In the case of a 
tractor l;)urning 20 gallons of fuel in a day’s work, a volume of air 
equal to 200,000 gallons must pass through the carburetor and 
cylinders in ten hours. The amount of dust that such a great 
volume of air can hold in suspension under the conditions of 
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tractor operation makes the importance of thoroughly cleaning the 
air too apparent to call for any emphasis. 

Types of Air Cleaners. Air-Washer Type. It is apparent 
that two or three different principles may be taken advantage of 
to remove dust and grit in suspension from a moving mass of air. 
The first of these to suggest itself is that of actually washing the 
air by passing it through a body of water, and a ffumber of aii 
cleaners are based on this idea. The action of the air in passing 
up through the water is indicated in Fig. 1(), and it will be noted 
that in addition to dropping, its dust and other foreign matter the 
air carries with it quite a percentage of moisture, so that the 
washing process is a further advantage in those motors that require 
considerable w'ater to insure cool running when burning kerosene. 
When using gasedine, however, washing the air is apt to be quite 
the contrary since the excessive amount of water tends to cool the 
mixture too much to permit efficient operation. The air washer 
employed on the Fordson tractor is shown in section in Fig. 17. 
It consists of a water tank with a central intake tube and an air 
guide mounted on a float and surrounding the intake tube. The 
suction of the motor serves to draw air into the washer, and it is 
then deflected downward into the water by the air guide. In- 
order that the air may pass through a considerable depth of water, 
the air guide is attached to the float shown so that the air will 
always enter the W'ater at the same distance below the water level. 
The float keeps this distance constant by maintaining the outlet 
of the air guide at the same i)oint at all times regardless of the 
amount of water in the bowl. The air guide mentioned alsp 
serves another purpose in that it serves to cut off the air supply 
when the water supply is allowed to fall so low- that the float 
rests on the bottom of the bowl. 

Centrifugal Type. Mention has already been made of the fact 
that in compelling the current of air drawn through the radiator 
of an automobile to pass around several obstructions most of the 
heavier grit is allowed to drop before the air can reach the carbu- 
retor intake. By purposely giving the current of air a whirling 
movement this effect can be accentuated by taking advantage of 
centrifugal force to throw the particles|pf dust to the outer edge 
of the container, where they drop infia a receptacle. This b the 
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principle upon which the air cleaner shown in Fig. 18 is based. 
By referring to the phantom view of the same air cleaner, Fig. 19, 
it is seen that after entering, the air is conducted through ciuved 
channels, from which it issues to again strike a large central cone, 
thus acquiring a whirling motion which tends to deposit on the 
sides of the cone all matter in suspension that is heavier than air. 

This matter then gravitates 
down the sides of the cone and 
finally drops off the edge into 
the glass receptacle placed 
below, which permits the oper- 
ator to note the accumulation 
of dust and remove it in good 
season. 

The same, principle is 
also employed in connection 
with a rec-eiving vessel, or 
dust collector, containing 
water. An air cleaner of this 
type is shown in Fig. 20, and 
a sectional view in Fig. 21. 
In the latter illustration the 
action of the air currents in 
entering and striking the 
central cone is more clearly 
indicated by the arrows. The 
air is first drawn into the 
outer casing and the spiral 
tubes at A. These tubes are 
set on the inner circvunference 
■ of the casing, so that the 
action of the air causes the 



Fig. 16 . 


Sectional View of Parrett Wet-Type 
Air Cleaner 


Courteai/ of Parrett Tractor Company^ 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


water to whirl rapidly and assume the position indicated by the 
dotted line, exactly as any liquid will do in a bowl when stirred in 
one direction very rapidly. The water, on striking against the 
lower projecting edges of the spiral tubes, is broken up into a fine 
spray through which the air passes in being cleaned. The washed 
air then rises and enters the opening C of the inner cleaner, where 
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it is ftgain subjected to a violent whirling. This further , tend!? to 
throw down any particles of dust or water which may have been 
carried along with the air, the accumulation of dust being depositedl 
at the bottom of the tube B. In a short time enough dirt col^ 
lects to form a mud seal for this tube, so that if the operator for- 
gets to renew the water supply, the cleaner will continue to 
operate as a dry type. 

Felt Baffle Type. The third principle available in cleaning air 
is that of the dust screen, and the me+Lod of employing this is 
illustrated in Fig. 22, which shows the device in partial section. 
It consists of a cylinder of wire gauze on which felt is stretched; 
The air strikes this in entering, and the dust it contains is repelled 
by the felt while the air passes through and on to the carburetor 
by means of a connection with this inner chamber. The vibration 
of the motor as well as the force of the current of air itself tends 
to shake particles of dust off the felt and prevent their clogging it, 
the dust dropping out through the holes shown. In cold weather 
these holes may be closed to conserve the heat, and the dust then 
collects in the outer chamber until removed by hand. 

Attention Required. Regardless of the tj^e of air cleaner 
employed, the chief attention required is the frequent removal of 
the accumulation of dust, or mud in case an air washer is used. 
Neglect of this precaution simply makes conditions very much 
worse than they would be were no air cleaner employed, since the 
accumulation of dirt in the cleaner is apt to be drawn directly 
into the motor. Where an air washer is employed, the deposit of 
mud is converted into dust very quickly by the heat of the motor, 
though the partial shutting off of the air supply causes the motor 
to miss and lose power, thus providing a warning of the lack of 
water. 

LUBRICATINQ SYSTEM 

Effect of Temperature and Pressure. '\\’here the lubricating 
system is concerned, as well as regards other essentials, the novice 
in tractor operation will do well not to rely on his automobile 
experience to carry him through without a slip that will result in 
serious damage. There can be no comparison whatever between 
the 30-hp. automobile motor that runs for ten hours a day and is 
seldom called upon to. deliver 50 per cent of its rated, power and* 
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Fig. 17. Air-Washer Type of Cleaner Used on Fordson Tractor 
Courtesy of Henry Ford and Son, Inc., Dearborn, Michigan 
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the tractor engine of the same rating that is delivering 80 to 85 
per cent of its rated output all day long. 

The sole object of hibricatiou is to prevent moving surfaces 
from coming into actual rubbing contac* of metal to metal, in 
other words, to maintain a film of lubricant between the tw<^ 
surfaces on which they may actually 
be said to float, though the film 
itself may be only a few thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness. 



Fig. IS. Wilcox-Bennott Fry-Type 
Air (Cleaner 

Courtesy of W ileox-Bennett Carbu- 
retor Company, Minnea polls, 
Minnesota 


Fig. 10. View Showing Method of 
Separating Dust from Air by Cen- 
trifugal Forc(3 

Courtesy of Wilcox- Bciinetl Carburetor 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The problem is accordingly the same in the automobile and the 
tractor engines, but the ease with which a film of lubricant may 
be maintained between moving surfaces depends upon the sur- 
rounding temperature and the pressure under which the surfaces 
move in contact. When the teraperatyre of the circulating water 
is seldom allowed to exceed 165° F., as in an automobile motor 
running under but a fraction of its maximum load, the vaporizing 
point of the lubricating oil is seldom reached. But in a tractor 
engine running for hours at close to its full load the circulating 
water is seldom much below the boiling point at sea level, 212'* F., 
fln4 the conditions of operation am spch that every part of the 
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engine is very much hotter thaq this. Under the heavy load the 
pressure between the piston and the cylinder wall is much greater^ 
and the oil tends to squeeze out much more rapidly, so that it 
must be renewed with far greater frequency than is necessary in 
an automobile engine. 

Types of Lubricating Systems. Splash System. The earliest 
practical tjq>e of lubricating system used on the automobile engine 
was the splash system. The crankcase is filled with oil to a cer- 
tain level, and the big ends of the connecting rods dip into it and 
splash it all over the interior of the motor. To keep up the sup- 




Fig. 21. Method of Operation in Wilcox- 
Bennett Wet-Type Air Cleaner 
Courtesy of Wilcox- Bennett Carburetor Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ply, 1 quart or more of oil is added at the beginning of a run, 
which results in having too much oil at the start and not enough 
at the finish. Moreover oil is not always oil so far as its lubricat- 
ing properties are concerned, since they are burned out of it by 
high temperature. Therefore after a few days’ steady use the oil 
becomes practically useless, and only the extra quart or two added 
to keep up the level serves as lubricant. 

When the motor is run very cool, either with gasoline or ker- 
osene, a certain proportion of the fuel mixture is condensed in the 
cylinders and finds its way past the pistons into the crankcase, 
thus thinning the oil out and fmiiier reducing its lubricating 
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value. This is particularly true of kerPsene, which has the further 
disadvantage under such conditions of |rasiung the film of oil off 
the sides of the cylinder walls as itK gravitates to the crankcase. 
One instance is cited in which a manuf<i,cturer agreed to deliver a 
tractor under its own power, but after a few hours running .so 
much kerosene found its way into the ctankcase that the main 
bearings were burned out and the tractor had to be towed back to 
the shop for repairs before ever reaching its prospective owner. 
In another case that illustrates the fallacy of depending *upon 
automobile precedents a factory mar was called to Ihe assistance 
of a farmer who reported that the 
bearings of his motor had burned out 
before the end of the first wreck’s wwk. 

When asked what he had done to lubri- 
cate the motor, the farmer said that he 
had added oil as often as he did on his 
Rord. 

Modified Splash System,. The simple 
splash system of lubrication is accord- 
ingly not practical on the traetor engine, 
though it is successfully employed on 
hundreds of thousands of automobile 
motors. A small percentage of the 
tractors now in use employ this system 
but as a rule it is improved by the 
addition of some means of constantly 
feeding fresh oil to the crankcase or 
of circulating it over the bearings fib- 22 - 
and depending only upon the over- 
flow from the latter to tenish splash lubrication. The cross- 
section of a Waukesha motor, Fig. 23, gives an excellent idea of 
how the dippers on the ends of the connecting rods distribute the 
oil to every part of the motor. Large receptacles over the plain 
bearings are kept constantly filled, while the spray of oil thrown 
up reaches even to the valve stenas. The crankcase is divided 
into compartments, as shown in Fig. 24, which illustration also 
shows the oil pan forming the bottom of the crankcase. The oU 
is raised by a small pump,' forced through the wire ^uze Btaeen 
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Pf » Sectional End View of Waukesha Motor, Showing Operation and Interior CongtrUPtion 

Vourkify of Waukesha Motor Company^ W(m¥^ka^ Wi^cqnsir^ 
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S, and distributed to the different compartments of the bleeder 
tube, or pipe having openings A, B, C, anJ D. "nie overflow 
returns to the pump and is again distributed, so that this is what 



^ Fig. 24. Crank Case Oil Pan, Showing Compartments and Bleeder Tube 
Courter.y of Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, Wisconnn 



Fig. 25. Diagram of Combination Force-Feed and Splash Lubrication 
Courtesy of J . I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wiscxtnsin 


may be termed a circulating-splash system of oiling. A gage on 
the crankcase shows the level of the oil. In some systems of this 
kind the stroke of the oil pump is regulated to the oil slowly 
and it remain? in th^ crankcase until consumed, 
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Fim»-Feed Splash System. In the force-feed splash system 
reliance is not placed entirely upon the splash of oil in the crank- 
case to reach all surfaces in need of lubrication, but a supply of 
oil is forced directly to the main bearings, camshaft bearings, and 
t imin g gears, and the overflow from these points is allowed to col- 
lect in the crankcase and serve for splash lubrication for the pistons, 
piston pins, connecting rods, and cams. Copper tubes are usually 
placed on the sides of the connecting rods to lead the oil to the piston 
pins, and in some cases this oil is also relied upon to lubricate the 



Fig^ 26 . Moline Circulating Pressure Force-Feed Lubrication 

cylinder walls, since it is forced out of the hollow pin on to the cyl- 
inder. An indicator in sight of the operator shows whether the 
oil b being supplied by the force feed. The partial section of the 
Case engine. Fig. 25, illustrates the details of a system of thb type. 

Necessity for Discarding Used Oil. One of the chief draw- 
backs tp all forms of splash systems of lubrication for the tractor 
is the diflSculty of educating the farmer up to a realization of the 
saving that the constant renewal with fresh oil represents in 
repairs. Lubricating oil is the most expensive single item of sup- 
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ply for the tractor, regarded solely from the "tandpoint of its eost 
per gallon, and the farmer dislikes to tirow it away no matter 
how long it has been used. Some tractor manufacturers recom- 
mend that the crankcase be drained at the end of every slay’s 
work, washed out, and refilled with fresh oil. When oil has been 
used, its structure is broken down by the high temperature. It is 
“cracked” — exactly as petroleum is in the pressure distillation 
process by which all petroleum fuels are produced nowadays — ^and 
it has lost its lubricating qualities. By taking a sample of oil 



Fig. 27. Combination Force-Feed and Splash Lubrication, Detroit Fourteen-I..ead 
Chain-Driven Oiler 

Courteay of Aultman-Taylur Machinery Company, MamfitM, Ohio 

that has been used in the crankcase for several days and rubbing 
it between the finger.s, the great differenc*e between it and a sample 
of fresh oil will be noted. The average user does not like to 
drain the crankcase every day, and sofne practice the false econ- 
omy of draining it but once a season. It will be found much 
cheaper at the end of a season’s work to have bought plenty of 
good lubricating oil and used it but once, than to attempt to 
economize by using it over and over again. Repairs always cost 
far more than oil. The used oil may be employed to lubricate other 
parts of some machines, such as the tra^k of a caterpillar tractor. 
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Pressure-Circulated Imbricaiion. Following automobile prac- 
tice, some motors have the crankshaft drilled throughout its 
length and tubes connecting with this bore rising from the con- 
necting rod bearings, so that the pressure generated by the pump 
causes the oil to flow over these bearings constantly, the cylinder 
walls being lubricated by the overflow through the piston pins. 



Fig. 28. Force-Feed Oiler of Two-Cylinder Oil-Pull P3ngino 
Courtesy of Advance- Rumely Thresher Company, Inc., Laporte, Indiana 

In this system no dependence is placed on splash lubrication, and 
the connecting-rod big ends are not allowed to dip into the over- 
flow, as shown by the section of the Moline motor. Fig. 26 . 

This system is also known as the dry-crankcase type in that 
the excess oil drops into a sump, or well, below the crankcase in 
which the pump is located, with the result that the entire supply 
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is constantly kept in circulation. More than one pump is some- 
times employetl for this purpose, so thai oil is drawn from differ- 
ent parts of the crankcase at the same time. The }id%antage of 
this method is that the location of the machine, as in climbing a 
hill, has no effect on the (juantity of lubricating oil that reaches 
every part of the motor. 

Fresh-Oil Sysiem,. A very considerable percentege of all the 
tractors now in use follow steam-engine practice in lubrication by 
feeding only as much oil as is required by each bearing, so that 



Fig. liO. Eccentric-Driven Forco-Fccd Oilor 
Covrlesi/ of Hart- Parr Comfjaay, Charlm City, Iowa 

the oil is consumed almost as fast as it is fed. Ihis has the 
advantage of constantly renewing the lubricating film with fresh 
oil. To provide a factor of safety, however, the supply must 
actually be fed faster than it is used by the bearings in order that 
oil may accumulate in the crankcase, and unless this is drained off 
at frequent intervals, this system is open to the same objection as 
the ordinary splash system. 

The supply of fresh oil for a system of this type is carried in 
an external reservoir which also serves as the lubricator, in thftt it 
is fitted with a number of small plunger pumps, one for each lead. 
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or tube leading to the bearings. The lubricator is driven by a 
belt, chain, or rod (preferably the last named) from the camshaft 
of the motor, as shown in Fig. 27, which illustrates the Aultman^ 
Taylor engine equipped with a fourteen-lead Detroit lubricator. 
Fig. 28 shows a similar lubricator on the RumeJy two-cylinder 
motor, and Fig. 29 a Madison-Kipp lubricator on the Hart-Parr 
engine, an eccentric or crank and rod being employed to drive the 
lubricator piunps in both instances. 

Frequent Attention Necessary. On an automobile, it is noth- 
ing unusual for grease cups to go an entire season without being 
refilled, and during that time they have only been turned down 
once or twice., How radically different is the attention required 
by a tractor may be appreciated from the instructions for oiling 
an International tractor. When doing belt work, the grease cup 
on the pulley must be turned down everi/ hour. There are eleven 
bearings on the fuel and water pumps, camshaft, front wheels, 
rear axle, and clutch that require turning down every two hours 
that the tractor is running. On another group of ten bearings the 
grease cups must be turned down twice a day, while three others 
must be turned down once a day. 

COOLING SYSTEM 

Heat Efficiency of Motors. While the thermal, or heat, 
efficiency of the tractor motor is high as compared with that of a 
.steam engine, in which it is difficult to utilize more than 8 per 
cent of the available heat of the coal, it is an unfortunate fact 
that a very large part of the heat available in gasoline or kerosene 
must also be wasted since no method that will utilize more of it 
has yet been discovered. Considering the fuel value of the enter- 
ing charge as 100, about 40 per cent of this escapes through the 
exhaust valve at the end of the power stroke and during the suc- 
ceeding exhaust stroke. An additional 35 per cent that cannot be 
utilized to drive the piston by its expansion must be absorbed and 
quickly dissipated or it will soon overheat the motor and bind the 
pistons hard and fast in the cylinders. Thus only 25 per cent of 
the real value of the fuel is converted into power. These are 
simply average percentages which may be made poorer or better 
by the type of engine, some simple steam engines working in the 
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open in cold weather and poorly protected not t howing an 
ciency to exceed 3 or 4 per cent, while a condensing Corliss type 
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unit \vould reach 17 per cent and a modern type Diesel oil engine 
35 per cent or better. 

Types of Cooling Circulation. To carry the great amount of 
excess heat away from the cylinder heads and exhaust valve poi^ 
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with suflScient rapidity to prevent these parts becoming over- 
heated, a body of cool water is kept in direct contact with them 
and is replaced by fresh water as quickly as it can absorb the heat. 
This water is contained in the jackets — ^spaces cast in the cylinder 
walls and cylinder head for this purpose. The cool water is con- 
ducted to the lowest part of this water-jacket, passed up over the 
hottest parts of the cylinder, and then led to the radiator consisting 
of a bank or nest of tubes. These tubes are made of copper, 
which is an excellent conductor of heat as well as of electricity, 
and their cooling surface is greatly increased by surrounding them 
with thin copper fins which give up their heat to the air very 
readily. The movement of the water between the jackets and the 
radiator is tetmed the cooling circulation. 

Thermo-Syphon Circulation. The circulation of the water may 
be effected by the difference in the temperature of the water itself 
or may be brought about by forcing the water through the piping 
at high speed by a pump. The first method is known as thermo- 
syphon circulation and its operation is illustrated by the view of 
the cooling system of the Fordson tractor. Fig. 30. The radiator 
is shown in section, while the flow of water through the connecting 
pipes and the cylinder jackets and head is indicated by the arrows. 
After passing downward through the radiator, the water issuing 
at the bottom is (considerably cooler than that at the top of the 
cylinder jackets, which has been absorbing its charge of heat. As 
water gets hotter, it expands and becomes lighter, so that it tends 
to rise. The water in the cylinder head jacket accordingly flows 
toward the radiator and is replaced by fresh water rising through 
the cylinder jackets. The hotter the water gets, the faster it 
flows, its movement being controlled entirely by the difference in 
temperature between the water entering and the water leaving the 
system at the coolest and hottest points. It will be noted in the 
illustration how short and direct the connections are and how 
large their diameter is as compared with the connections on a 
motor on which a pump is employed to provide forced circulation 
of the cooling water. Fig. 31. 

Forced Circulation. On the majority of tractors a forced type 
of circulation is employed. In this type the water is moved around 
through the cylinder jackets and to the radiator and back by 
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means of a centrifugal pump driven from the camshaft or one of 
the other auxiliary shafts of the motor. The l)ody of water car- 
ried, the size of the cylinder jackets, and the diameter of the con- 
necting pipes may all be made much suialler than in systems 
where the water must move under the force of its o^vn difference 
in temperature, as in the thermo-syphon system. But it is also 
apparent that the factor of safety is also somewhat lower in the 
forced circulation type than in the other. Any failure of the pump, 
fan, connections, or radiator must be detected and the engine 



Fig. 31. Pump and Connections of Forced-Circulation Cooling System Used 
on Heider Tractor Engine 

Courtesy of RocJc Island Plow Company, Rock Island, Illinois 

stopped at once if serious damage is to be avoided. With an 
engine that is designed to be run constantly under such a high 
percentage of its maximum load for a number of hours as , the 
tractor engine, the cooling and lubricating systems are of the 
greatest importance. This is true particularly of the cooling sys- 
tem since any failure in it involves the lubrication system as well, 
as the moment the temperature rises beyond control, the lubricating 
oil is burned to carbon and the damage is done. 

Protection of Radiator from Stresses. The tubular type of 
radiator is the most practical for tractor use owing to the neces- 
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sity for withstanding constant vibration and also jolting and rack- 
ing, and it is good practice to support the radiator on a flexible 
mounting so that these stresses cannot affect it directly. This 
refers particularly to the straining and racking due to the pas- 
sage of the tractor over very uneven surfaces. ' To prevent damage 
from this cause, some radiators are mounted on a pin and trun- 
nion, others have a three-point support, while still others are 
located at points on the frame where they will be subjected to the 
least stress from the twisting and bending due to rough going. 
In the illustrations in the section on motors the pumps and con- 
nections used on some of the machines are noticeable so that it is 
unnecessary to illustrate them here. 

Automobile Experience Misleading. When first undertaking 
the management of a tractor, the average operator is very apt to 
be guided by his automobile experience and treat the heavier and 
slower-traveling machine in the same manner. This is apt to lead 
to serious errors as far as both the cooling and the lubrication are 
concerned. The tendency of most automobile engines is to run 
too cool to be efficient. In other words, if they could be run 
steadily at a higher temperature, less gasoline would be used and 
the smaller quantity passing through the cylinders would be 
employed more efficiently. But an automobile engine never runs 
steadily for any length of time and it is very seldom that more 
than a fraction of its normal power output is used at all. Except 
in pulling out of a mud hole or in climbing a very steep hill, it is 
rare for more than 25 per cent of the output of the motor to be 
needed in driving the car. Consequently its cooling sj^stem is very 
seldom called upon to work to capacity. 

There are few cars built that could climb a two- or three- 
mile hill mainly on second or even third speed without starting 
the water* to boiling very violently, and if the hill were five miles 
long, few would be able to get up without a stop on the way to 
cool off the motor. Compared with the level road service that 
automobile is usually called upon to perform, the tractor, par- 
ticularly when plowing, is performing the equivalent of mounting 
a steep) hill on second or third, with the exception, however, that 
there is no summit to the hill and no opportunity to cool until the 
motor is shut down for the day. The cooling system accordingly 
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calls for close a.ttention, any sign of overh eating being notc^i 
immediately and the engine shut down at once to remedy the 
trouble. Fan belts and pumps must constantly be kept at a high 
state of efficiency since slippage at the fan or a leaky pump gland 
will reduce the cooling ability of the system all out of proportion 
to the apparent importance of the defect. When working under a 
heavy load, such as plowing or driving a good-sized thresher, the 
engine cannot be shut down too quickly upon the first mdihation 
of any trouble with the cooling system as under such conditions 
only a few minutes are required to destroy the film of lubricating 
oil between the pistons and cylinders and then che damage is done. 

With an automobile engine it is seldom necessary to add 
w'ater to the cooling system even after a long run on a hot sum- 
mer’s day. A tractor cooling system, on the other hand, may 
need water several times a day, and this is particularly true of the 
thermo-syphon type of circulation since the water will not con- 
tinue to circulate unless the entire system is filled to a certain 
level. The slower speed at which the water circulates in this type 
keeps it at a higher average temperature, so that evaporation is 
rapid. The manufacturers of the Fordson, for instance, recom- 
mend that the radiator always be filled before starting and replen- 
ished every time the machine is stopped for fuel or oil. As regards 
winter use, the same precautions apply as in the case of the auto- 
mobile, that is, the radiator must either be drained upon stopping 
the motor or an anti-freezing solution used. Since the latter 
reduces the boiling point considerably, evaporation is even more 
rapid when running under full load on anything but very cold 
days', so that it is better practice to drain the system. 

IGNITION SYSTEM 

Importance of Ignition. It has been previously stated that 
precedence cannot be given to any of th^ systems upon which the 
operation of the motor depends since the failure of any one means 
the stopping of the motor. It will be found in practical service, 
however, that there are various degrees of importance as far as the 
order in which the failure of these systems may be responsible for 
stopping the motor is concerned. Considered from this point of 
view, the ignition system heads the list in that it is apt to be the 
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cause of failure to operate more frequently than any of the others. 
There is no function of the motor, a knowledge of which is more 
important to the operator than familiarity with the principles 
involved in ignition, since without this knowledge it is always 
much more difficult to locate and remedy the trouble. Ignition 
breakdowns do not result in the serious damage that attends a 
failure of the cooling or the lubricating system, but they involve 
vexatious delays and the loss of much valuable time when the 
difficulty cannot be located quickly. The following brief review 
of electrical principles is confined wholly to those utilized in tractor 
operation, and they should be thoroughly mastered. 

Electrical Principles 

Electric Current. Electricity is one of nature’s forces possess- 
ing many of the characteristics of light and heat plus a number 
that are peculiar to it alone. Like light and heat, it may be pro- 
duced by artificial means in a number of different ways. The 
energy it represents may be utilized in different forms, such as 
current or as magnetism. For ignition purposes the electric cur- 
rent is either produced by a direct-current generator and chemically 
converted into another form in a storage battery from which it is 
taken for producing the spark required, or it is generated by a 
magneto, which is a simple form of alternating-current generator. 
Electric current may thus be direct or alternating, and in either 
case it possesses the property of being able to flow along or in a 
conductor. In the former case it flows in one direction around 
what is termed a circuit, the point at which it issues from the 
generator or battery being known as the positive, or pole, and 
the one to which it returns being the negative, or — , pole. The 
signs -j-, and — are usually stamped on storage batteries to indi- 
cate what is known as the polarity of the battery, and they cor- 
respond to the north and the south poles of a magnet. Alternating 
current, on the other hand, pulsates, or alternates, first in one 
direction and then in the opposite, so that a pole which is positive 
at the .beginning of an alternation becomes negative at its comple- 
tion since the emrent then rises and flows in the opposite direction. 
A direct current is of uniform strength in addition to flowing in 
one direction, while an alternating current rises from zero to its 
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maximum atid then drops back to zero to rise again in the opposite 
direction. The majority of tractors are equipped with magnetos, 
which generate an alternating current, and from the character of 
such a current, as just outlined, the importance (f properly tim- 
ing the magneto to the engine may he appreciated since the cur- 
rent for producing the spark is only present witen aii alternation 
is approaching its maximum, or peak. If the magneto is Lnprop- 
erly timed to the engine, no spark will occur at the plug. 

Electrical Units. Electricity may be mtasured in units 
equivalent to the pressure and the rate of flow of any other form 
of energy and, carrying out the comparison, it also encounters 
resistance to its flow. The ampere is the electrical unit of quan- 
tity; the volt, that of force, or pressure; and the ohm, that of 
resistance. The electrical power unit is the watt, equal to the 
product of 1 ampere times 1 volt. The flow of an electric current 
may be compared directly to that of water under pressure in a 
pipe. The number of gallons delivered per minute is the equiva- 
lent of the amperes of current; the pressure under which it is 
delivered corresponds to the voltage of the current; and the 
resistance to flow represented by the friction of the water against 
the walls of the pipe corresponds to the resistance encountered by 
the current in a wire or other conductor. By increasing the pres- 
sure on the water, a greater volume is delivered in a given time. 
By increasing the voltage of an electric current, although no 
greater volume of current is delivered, the resulting powder is cor- 
respondingly greater since electrical energy is represented by the 
product of the number of amperes times the voltage. Moreover 
when the pressure on the water is increased, a smaller proportion 
of the total head, or pressure, is lost in friction, and this is equally 
true of an electric current since the higher the voltage, the smaller 
the amount of electrical energy dissipated^ in the wire as resistance. 

G)nductors. The flow of an electric current is determined by 
the nature of the material comprising what is known as the cir- 
cuit. Some materials are very good conductors, such as silver, 
copper, brass, and aluminum; others are poor conductors, .such as 
iron, nickel, and alloys containing a high percentage of these metals; 
while still other materials, such, as glass, porcelain, mica, rubber, 
wood, and stone, will not conduct the current at all when dry. 
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The latter are insulators and are used to prevent the passage of 
the current where this is not desired; for example, part of the 
spark plug is made of porcelain. The ability of a material to 
conduct electric current is determined by its size as well as by its 
nature. Given two pieces of wire of the same size, one of copper^ 
and the other of iron, the copper wire will conduct the current 
approximately thirty times easier than the iron. By increasing 
the iron wire to thirty times the size of the copper wire, both will 
then conduct the same current and voltage with the same amount 
of resistance. Iron and nickel are accordingly high resistance 
conductors, preventing the free flow of the current and converting 
a large part of the energy represented by the latter into heat, 



which explains why a piece of iron wire will not serve as well for a 
magneto or battery connection as the copper wire supplied by the 
manufacturer. In addition to the insulators already mentioned, no 
fabric such as silk, cotton, and wool will pass current when dry, 
while dry air is the best insulator known. 

Circuits. It has already been mentioned that a current flows 
from the positive to the negative pole of the source of energy, but 
in order for it to do so there must be a complete circuit of con- 
ducting material between the two, a current of low voltage being 
considered in this connection. The presence of any insulators in 
the path of the current accordingly prevents its flow, and since air 
is one of the best insulators, any break in the current such as a 
parted wire or a loose connection admits air and internets the. 
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COMBINATION TRACK AND WHEEL TYPE TRACTOR 

Courtesy of Bales Machine and Tractor Company, Joliet, Illinois 
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Sow of ciUreni. If the mstotal compcisj&g the conducting path, 
or circuit, be of high resistance, the Sow of current will be either 
greatly reduced or prevented altogethtar in the case of the lo#f 
tenMon currents employed in ignition. If a conductor of hi|^ * 
resistance, such as a very small piece of wire, occurs in *^0 citcA'i 
of a storage battery, it is likely to melt owing to the heat gemmated, 
by its resistance. 

Ignition Circuits. Ignition circuits are of but one kind, that 
is. Series circuits in which all the pieces of {.pparatus, such as the 
magneto, the coil, and the plugs, form suct-essive steps through 
which all the current must pass in order to complete the circmt. 
Simple forms of series circuits are illustrated in Figs. 32 and 33, 
which show a dry battery, coil, and plug used as a starting system 



Fig. 33. Series Circuit Using Lc w-Tenaion Magneto for 
Single-Cylinder Ignition System 


for a tractor and a low-tension magneto, coil, and plug constitut- 
ing a complete ignition system. When a battery is employed for 
lighting to carry on night work as well as for ignition, two inde- 
pendent series circuits may be fed from the same source, the 
amoimt of current taken by each being determined by the resist- 
ance that it presents to the flow of the current. A multiple, or 
parallel, circuit is one in which lamps, motors, or other apparatus 
may be inserted at any point, each unit being connected to oppo- 
site sides of the circuit, so that any unit may draw current inde- 
pendently of the others. Connections may be taken at any point 
on opposite sides of sudi a circuit to forju 9 branch circuit and 
the apparatus in the branch circuit conno^ted in series, residtii^ 
in what is termed a multiriu-serfes circuit. 
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Voltage and Amperage. . «*The . pressure under which the cur- 
rent flows is termed its voltage, and this may be determined 
either by the somce of supply or by the presence of a transformer 
in the circuit. In the case of a battery the voltage depends upon 
the number of cells connected in series with one another, while the 
amperage, or volume of current, is measiared by that of any one 
cell in the series. For example, dry cells deliver a current at 1| 
volts and ordinarily average 15 amperes for short periods. A 
battery of fom* dry cells in series would thus produce a current of 
15 amperes at 6 volts. If the cells were connected in multiple, that 
is, all the positives together and all the negatives together, the 
cmrent would be increased but the voltage would be that of a 
single cell, so that there would be a current of 60 amperes at 1| 
volts. 

Storage Battery. In the case of a storage battery which 
delivers current at 2 . volts per cell, the voltage required for igni- 
tion, that is, 6 volts, is obtained by connecting three cells in 
series, while the volume of current depends upon the capacity of 
the individual cells in the series, and this in turn is measured by 
their size. For ignition service cells of a battery are always con- 
nected in series, so that the positive of one cell must be connected 
to the negative of the next, and so on throughout the series, one 
terminal of the battery being positive and the other negative. 
Any cross connection in the series, such as the connection of the 
positive of one cell to the positive of the next, would cause one 
part of the battery to act against the remainder, with the result 
that no current would be delivered to the outside circuit. 

Magneto. The voltage of the magneto or any other mechani- 
cal current-generating device is determined by the speed of its 
armature. The magneto illustrates the fact that electricity and 
magnetism are different forms of the same force in that one may 
be readily converted into the other. By moving a magnet close to 
a coil of wire, a current of electricity is induced in the wire, while 
if a coil of wire is placed about a bar of iron or steel and an 
electric current is then passed through the wire, the bar becomes 
magnetic. Steel retains a considerable percentage of the magne- 
tism after the current ceases and is termed a permanent magnet. 
The fields of a magneto are formed of permanent magnets and 
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supply the magnetism by means ci|> which * .ciiiW'nt is ’generatedl 
when the wire on the armature is moved "past their pdte, pieces, 
that is, their north and south poles. Therefore a mi^gnetd will, 
generate a ciurent at any speed, but the amount of current and. 
the voltage under which it flows depend upon the speed With 
which the armature is revolved. The strength of a magnet is 
represented by imaginary lines passing from one pole to the other,, 
and these are termed lines of force. The voltage of the magneto 
current is determined by the number of times per minute that the 
wires of the armature cut through the lines of force between the 
magnet poles. 

Low- and High-Tension Currents. The foregoing brief expla- 
nation has been confined to what are known as low-voltage cur- 
rents, the .storage battery delivering current at 6 volts for ignition,* 
while the magneto when running at full speed generates current at 
approximately 100 to 125 volts. Any current under 500 volts is 
usually referred to as a low-voltage current. In connection with 
the explanation of insulators it has been mentioned that the 
interposition of any insulating material in the circuit, and partic- 
ularly a break or loose connection which creates an air gap, 
interrupts the flow of current. This is true of all low-voitage 
currents; all parts of the circuit must be not merely connected but 
in firm and positive contact, and the contact surfaces must b6 
clean and bright since dirt is likewise an insulator. This is a 
principle frequently overlooked in the care of tractor and farm 
engines, which usually work in very dusty places; it is absolutely 
necessary to keep all connections clean and tight to insure the 
satisfactory working of the ignition system. 

Since even a loose connection w’ill interrupt the flow of current 
in a low-voltage circuit, it is not suitable for the production of a 
spark unless the terminals representing the positive and negative 
sides of the circuit are actually brought into contact and then 
separated. What is known as the low-tension system of ignition 
is employed on thousands of stationary farm engines and also on 
many tractors having low-speed engines. Most stationary engines 
are run at low speeds, ranging from 200 or less to 450 r.p.m., 
while few tractor engines run below 600 r.p.m. at normal speed 
and most of them operate at much higher speeds. 
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Types of ignition Systemft 

Low-Tension Ignition. While dry cells may be employed for 
ignition with a stationary engine equipped with a hit-and-miss 

governor that cuts off the cur- 
rent except on the power strokes, 
they do not give satisfactory 
service and therefore a magneto 
is generally used. The magneto 
chosen is the simplest type and 
consists of nothing more than 
the field pieces, or permanent 
magnets, and a simple armature 
having a single winding. It 
may either be rotated or given 
a quick partial revolution by 
a rod and spring, but in any 
case it must be timed to the 
engine, so that the current in 
its armature is at the maximum 
value when the spark is to occur 
in the cylinder. While such a 
magneto produces ample cur- 
rent at a fair voltage it is not 
sufficient to produce a spark of 
the desired size for low-tension 
ignition, and therefore a spark 
coil is placed in the circuit. 

Spark Coil. The spark coil 
consists of a single winding of 
many layers of heavy insulated 
wire on a thick short core built 
up of fine iron wire that has 
been annealed imtil it is very 
soft, as in this condition it is 
capable of being magnetized and 
demagnetized very quickly. Such a coil acts on the principle of self- 
induction and produces a much hotter and larger spark than the 
magneto could unaided. Its working will be clear from Fig. 34, 
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which shows a typical low-tension ignition system. Up to the 
time it is necessary for the spark to occhr in the cylinder, the 
ignitor has its points in contact, so that the circuit is closed and 
current flows through the ignitor and the winding of the spark 
coil. Consequently the coi^ of the coil is magnetized apd ^om 
up the equivalent of the current which pia,gpetized it. When the 
circuit is broken by the sudden snapping of the ignitor, this mag-J 
netism is instantly reconverted into electric current and adds its 
force to that of the current in the windii.g, and a much hotter 
spark results at the contacts. In fact, this is really a flash inst^d 
of a spark and is usually termed an arc; an^i it is so hot that it 
bums the contact points away rapidly, which is one of the dis- 
advantages of the low-tension system. 

High-Tension Ignition. In high-teilsion ignition the ignitor of 
the low-tension system is replaced by a spark plug with fixed 
electrodes, or terminals, separated by an air gap. But in order 
that the current may bridge this gap, it is necessary to raise it 
to a high voltage. This ranges all the way from 10,000 to 30,000 
volts, the higher voltage being necessary when the initial com- 
pression of the engine is high since a greater electrical tension is 
required to create a spark across a gap in compressed air than 
out in the open. 

Inditctim Coil. In the brief reference given to elementary elec-‘ 
trical principles it has been mentioned that when a coil of wire is 
passed before a magnet, a current of electricity is induced in the 
wire. This also occurs either when one coil of wire in circuit 
through which a current is flowing is moved close to another in 
which there is no current or, the two coils being stationary', 
when the current is suddenly broken in the first. This is the 
basic principle of the transformer, or induction coil. As in the 
case of the spark coil, the effect produced is greatly increased by 
using a heavy core of soft-iron wire, llie character of the current 
induced in the second coil depends upon the relation that the 
windings of the latter bear to those of the coil in which the 
current, termed the primary current, is flowing. If both coils 
have the same number of turns in their windings, the induced, or 
secondary, ciurent will be approximately the same in amperes, and 
volts as the primary current. By increasing the number o]^ tittos 
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in the secondary winding of the coil, the voltage of the induced 
current will be increased correspondingly. An induction coil 
accordingly consists of a comparatively few turns of heavy wire 
fi)r the primary winding, which is closer to, though insulated 
from, the soft-iron core. The secondary coil consists of a great 
niunber of turns of very fine wire and surrounds the primary 
winding, but it must also be well insulated from the latter, as 
otherwise the high tension-current would tend to jump from the 
windings of one to the other. A coil in which this has occurred 
is said to be punctured and, as it is short-circuited, is useless for 
, ignition until repaired. 

Mechanisms to Make and Break Circuit. Where batteries 
are employed for ignition or the magneto generates a current 
which, though alternating in its nature, is of such high frequency 
as to be practically continuous, as on the Fordson tractor, the 
induction coil must be equippefl with a vibrator to make and 
break the circuit since current is. only induced in the secondary 
winding when the circuit is broken or the current rises and falls 
from zero to maximum and the reverse, as in an alternating 
current of lower frequency. In what is known as the modern 
battery system, employing a storage battery kept (!harged by a 
small direct-current generator, a primary contact breaker in con- 
nection with the distributor takes the place of the coil vibrator 
and but one coil is used. 

Essential Parts of System. A high-tension system accordingly 
consists of a source of current, most often a magneto, a coil, a 
spark plug for each cylinder, and a distributor. The distributor 
always fofms a part of the magneto and is driven by the magneto 
shaft, and in what is known as the true high-tension type of 
magneto the coil is also incorporated with it; that is, the magneto 
generates the primary low-tension current and also transforms it 
or steps it up to the required high voltage, the armature usually 
carrying both the primary and the secondary windings. Conse- 
quently with a high-tension magneto the complete ignition system 
consists of the magneto itself, the spark plugs, and the necessary con- 
necting cables, so that the entire system is practically self-contained. 

Condenser. A part of the high-tension system with which the 
operator is not likely to become acquainted unless something goes 
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wrong with it is the dondenser. In the form employed for igni- 
tion the condenser consists of alternate leaves of tinfoil and par- 
affined paper, the latter serving to insulate the sheets of tinfoil 
from one another. The tinfoil sheets are dir ided into two groupsf 
which are connected to opposite sides of the contf»ct breaker 
the magneto, so that the condenser is in multiple with the breaker. 
(Magneto parts and construction are explained in detail in con- 
nection with the description of some of the standard makea 
employed for tractor ignition.) When parts in contact carrying 
current are suddenly separated, a flash, or arc, occurs owing to 
the tendency of the current to continue its flow across tlie break, 
as happens in a low-tension ignitor. This not only rcjjresents a 
loss of energy but tends to burn away the parts. To prevent 
this, a condenser is shunted about the contact, that is, connected 
in multiple with it. The current, instead of continuing across the 
gap in the form of an arc as the contacts open, flows into the 
condenser, which has the capacity to store a charge of electricity. 
Immediately upon the contact being made again so as to reclose 
the circuit, this stored charge flows back from the condenser into 
the circuit. 

Safety Spark Gap. In the explanation of circuits mention 
has been made of the fact that a current divides or flows through 
different branches of a circuit in proportion to the resistance in. 
those branches. In other words, it will always seek the path of 
least resistance. Consequently, if the air gap of a spark plug be 
made so large that it represents a resistance greater than the 
insulation of the windings of the coil, whether this coil be sepa- 
rate or on the armature of the magneto, the current will break 
down the insulation and short circuit the winding. The current 
burns away the electrodes of the spark plugs and the gap must be 
adjusted from time to time to correct this; at the most the gap 
should not exceed the thickness of a -visiting card, or ^ inch. 
As the gap widens, the spark becomes thinner and loses its heat 
value so that the ignition is less and less satisfactory. When at 
last the gap becomes so wide as to , present a greater resistance 
than the coU insulation, the spark will jump across the safety 
sptuk gap provided to protect the coils. This gap is designed 
with an opening having a resistance that is considerably less than 
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that of the coil insulation so as to allow an ample margin of 
safety for the coils. It is usually located under the arch of the 
magnets of a high-tension magneto and is mounted on the dis- 
tributor of a modem battery ignition system. The occurrence of 
a spark across this gap is an indication that one or more of the 
spark plugs have been burned open too far, though this will 
usually be evident from the poor ignition resulting. 

Low-Tension Magneto. Magneto ignition has proved the 
most dependable as well as the most enduring for tractor work 
since the excessive vibration and jolting make the use of the 
storage battery practically out of the question. Dry cells are of 
little value in any case for ignition, except where starting is con- 
cerned, and the necessity for them has been eliminated by the 
development of the impulse starter on the magneto, as described 



Fig. 35. Inside and Outside Views of Low-Tension Ignition Plug 
Used on Oil-Pull Tractor 


later. There are several types of magnetos in general use on 
the tractor and a brief reference is made to each of them. 

On tractors employing low-speed horizontal engines, low- 
tension ignition is standard equipment. It has the advantage of 
being extremely simple and all its parts can be made amply strong 
enough to withstand the strenuous treatment of tractor service in 
the field. Its chief disadvantage is the more or less frequent 
necessity for attention to the ignitors, though the hot flash pro- 
duced by the latter is better adapted to ignite low-grade fuels 
than the high-tension spark produced by a plug. The magneto 
employed, with the low-tension system has but one winding and 
no contact breaker nor distributor. It is connected in a simple 
series circuit with a spark coil and the ignitors. The Bosch low- 
tension magneto is the type employed on the Rumely tractor. 
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In- Fig. 35 are given tiro views of an ignitor, the view at 
the left showing the tripping mechanism outside the cjdinder, 
while that at the right shows the details of the fixed and movable 


IGNITION SPOOL STOPS yPDJi/STlNG SCPEtN-S 
IGN/T/ONSPOPL:2 AMy>t^GNimAI PP/P/^P-6 



-/GN/T/ON PLUG-4 

Fig. 36. Tripping Mechanism of Low-Tonsion Ignitor, Electrodes in Contact before Sparking 


electrodes between which the spark occurs when they are suddenly 
snapped apart. In Figs. 36 and 37 are shown the details of the 
tripping device, the former illustrating the mechanism with the 
electrodes in contact just before sparking. 

Timing of Low-Tension System. Since the magneto is directly 
connected in a simple series circuit with each ignitor, it is evident 
that both the latter and the magneto itself must be timed to 
produce the spark at the proper moment for the explosion. The' 

IGN/TION SPOOL STOPS /PDJU5TING SCPETV-S 



Flgv 37. Low-Tension Ignitor Tripping Mechanism, Showing Adjustment Spadng 


ignitor is tripped by a push rod and cam on the camshaft in 
exactly the same manner as the valves are operated, while the 
magneto itself is timed to the motor in much the same mamiOT 
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Fig. 38. Sine' Wave Alternating Cur- 
rent as Generated by Magneto 


as is necessary in the case of a high-tension magneto. In the 
section on elementary electricity it has been explained how an 
alternating current rises from zero to maximum in one direction 

and then subsides and rises 
again in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is termed a sine- 
wave current and is illus- 
trated by Fig. 38. The only 
part of this current that is 
of value for ignition is repre- 
sented by the few degrees in 
the revolution of the arma- 
ture that are indicated by 
the peaks of the alternations. In a simple magneto with an H 
armature, Fig. .39, this peak occurs at the point shown in the 
illustration, that is, the point when the core of the armature is 
entering the tunnel formed by the pole pieces attached to the field 
magnets at their lower ends. 

In Fig. 39 the armature is turning to the left and has just 
left the right-hand pole piece by ^ inch. From this point until 

the center of the core of the 
armature is on a line with the 
upper part of the pole piece, the 
value of the current is close to 
the peak and is rising. The 
further revolution of the armature 
causes it to fall, and when the 
core reaches the lower part of the 
tunnel, it reverses and starts 
upward in the opposite direction. 
The armature of the magneto 
must accordingly be set so that it 
is in the position shown in the 

Fig. 39. Sparking Position .,f Armature illustration whcn the ignitor is 

about to, trip. This is not the maximum, as the armatiu’e cuts 
the greatest number of magnetic lines of force a few degrees 
further around and thus produces the current of the greatest 
value at that point. This setting allows for the necessary advance 
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of the sparking time, which causes the latter to coincide with the 
point of maximum value just mentioned. 

Causes of Trouble Few. There being only a current of veiy 
low voltage in any part of tlie system and only a single short 
wire being necessary to conduct th»s low-tension current to the 
ignitors, electrical troubles are rare with the low-tension system 
and are confined chiefly to failure of the ignitors, or make-and- 
break plugs, to spark owing to an accumulation of carbon, or 
soot, on the electrodes. Apart from this, any shortcomings of the 
system are apt to be purely mechanical rather than electrical. 
The tripping mechanism and springs must necessarily be light, 
but at the speeds at which they operate wear is more or less 
rapid, so that considerable attention is required tc^ maintain them 
in efficient operating condition. This is the chief reason why the 
low-tension ignition is not applicable to the high-speed type of motor. 

As before stated, most of the electrical difficulties experienced 
with the low-tension system involve the ignitors, or make-and- 
break plugs, l^nless the fuel is being burned very efficiently by 
the engine, they short-circuit very quickly through a deposit of 
carbon, although this also occurs at regular intervals even where 
it is not possible to iinjirove upon the running of the engine. 
Another cause of trouble is the sticking together of the electrodes 
by what is practically a form of electric welding. Carbon deposits' 
must be scraped off carefully, electrode contact surfaces filed or 
scraped bright, and the remainder of the plug cleaned with kero- 
sene. After a c'onsiderable time in service the mica insulation of 
these plugs may become so impregnated with carbon dust or a 
mixture of oil and carbon dust that it is imj)ossible to prevent it 
short-circuiting, in which c-ase it is necessary to replac*e the mica 
insulation. The plugs are the source of the trouble in about 85 
per cent of the cases, but when they are in good condition, the 
magneto should be tested, first, to note whether it is generating 
or not and, second, to see whether it is properly timed to the 
engine. To provide sufficient current at a good voltage, the 
plug must snap, or break, just at the moment when the current 
in the armature of the magneto is close to the peak. Fig. 39. 
The maximum current and vqltage are generated when the arma> 
ture has tmned a few degrees further. 
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Testing Low-Tension Magneto. To test the armature to find 
out whether it is generating or not, attach a short piece of copper 
wire to its terminal, place the bare end of this wire against the 
field magnet, and rotate the armature. Pull the wire away from 
time to time, and a good spark will follow if the magneto is in 
good order! If this proves to be the case and the spark still 
fails to occur at the plug, the position of the armature should be 
noted at the moment that the plug breaks, and if this does not 
correspond with the position shown in Fig. 39, the magneto 
should be retimed. The plug itself may be tested by taking it 
out and laying it on the cylinder. With the magneto running, 
the electrodes may be snapped apart. Should they fail to spark, 
all other parts of the system being in good working order, it is 
usually due to the insulation of the plug. A spare plug should 
be inserted and the insulation of the old one replaced as soon as 
the opportunity arises. By carrying spares, much valuable time 
' in the field may be saved. 

High>Tension Magnetos. Two Types. Tv\'o tj'pes of high- 
tension magnetos are employed for tractor ignition: one in which 
both windings are placed directly on the core of the H-type 
armature, so that the windings, core, and condenser rotate 
together; and the other, the Sf)-called inductor type in which the 
winding is stationary while the rotor in two parts revolves on 
either side of it. The first type illustrates the elementary elec- 
trical principle that rotating a coil of wire through the lines of 
force of a magnetic field will induce a current in the wdre. The 
current thus induced in the primary winding of the coil on the 
armature is transformed to one of high voltage by the secondary 
winding which is also on the armature. The gear shown at the 
right-hand end of the armature is for the purpose of driving the 
distributor disc, the function of which is explained later. 

The rotor and winding of an inductor type of magneto, the 
K-W, are shown in Fig. 40, while a phantom view of the complete 
machine is given in Fig. 41. It will be noted in Fig. 40 that the 
rotor consists of two blocks of iron placed at right angles to one 
another with the winding between them. In Fig. 41 the con- 
denser is at the left of the winding, while the contact box and 
the distributor of the magneto are at the right. The operation of 
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the inductor type of magneto is based on the priaciple tfiat 
rotating a magnet so that its lines of force cut the winding of a 
coil will induce a current in the latter. The magnet in this case 
is the rotor, the members of which form part of the, magnetic 
circuit of the machine. They are most strongly magnetic when in 
the position at which the current of any magneto is at the maxi- 
mum, as previously explained in connection with the low-tensioit 
magneto. The rotor takes its magnetism from the permanent 
magnets of the field in the same way that an ordinary horseshoe 



Fig. 40. Rotor of K-W Inductor Motor 
Courtesy of A'- IF IgniUon ComiKiny, Cleveland, Ohio 

magnet will render an iron nail magnetic as long as they are in 
contact. 

High-Tension Circuit. The wiring of a true high-tension 
magneto, that is, one that has both the primary and the secondary 
windings embodied in the magneto itself, is almost as simple as that 
of the low-tension type already described; in the high-tension 
system one wire is necessary for each plug and in the low-tension 
system a single cable connected to a busbar in contact with all 
the ignitors is needed. But in the high-tension system these wares 
carry current at very high voltage and the slightest defect in the 
insulation or the presence of dampness is apt to permit this high- 
tension ciurent to leak away, usually without giving any sign of 
its escape. 

The primary circuit of a high-tension system consists of the 
primary winding on the armature, whether stationary or rotating. 
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the condenser, and the contact breaker. The secondary circuit 
consists of the secondary winding (whether located on the arma- 
ture of the magneto itself in the form of a coil placed under the 
arch of the magnets in the magneto or placed independently of 
the magneto), the distributor, the cables leading to each of the 
spark plugs, and the safety spark gap. It will be noted that 
each case represents but one side of a circuit. The other side 
is grounded, that is, the current returns through the metal of the 
magneto in the primary circuit and through that of the motor 



Fig. 41. Phantom View of Complete K-W Inductor Magneto 
Courtesy of K-W Ignition Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

and the magneto in the secondary. Thus a spark plug with a 
cable attached completes the circuit when it is screwed into the 
cylinder. 

Contaii Breaker. Regardless of detailed differences in their 
construction or design, all high-tension magnetos operate on the 
samp principles, and in every case the contact breaker is the part 
of the magneto on which its continued operation depends. In 
Fig. 42 is shown a complete high-tension ignition system con- 
sisting of a K-W magneto and its connections for a four-cylinder 
motor. The contact breaker details are plainly shown just below 
the distributor of the magneto: C is a cam carried on the end of 
the magneto armature shaft; R is a roller carried at the center of a 
hinged arm which is pivoted at its right-hand end and is designed 
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to minimize wear on the cam. At its left-hand end this same 
hinged arm carries a platimun contact poim designed to make 
contact with a similar point that is held stationary, but is adjusta- 
ble for wear. The hinged arm and the stationary contact point 
are attached to the contact breaker box which may be tiumcd 
through a partial revolution in either direction to ad^and or 
retard the time of sparking. 

The circuit through the primary winding on the armature is 
completed when the contact points F are together, and it will be 
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Fig. 42. Ignition Circuit of Four-Cylinder Motor 
Courtesy oj K-W Ignition Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

noted that they are in contact with each other as long as the 
cam C is horizontal, so that current is flow^ing in this circuit. 
When the cam C turns so that it becomes vertical, it corresponds 
to the position of maximum current in the armature winding and 
the circuit is suddenly opened at that moment. This breaking of 
the current provides the impulse nec‘es&ary to induce the maxi- 
mum current and voltage in the secondary winding. At the same 
moment that the contact breaker opens, provided the motor is 
designed to turn to the right, or clockwise, the distributor contact 
B is passing close to S, which is the terminal representing the 
spark plug of cylinder 1. If it is a left*-handed motor, the dia- 
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tributor contact. R will be at the sparking point for cylinder 4 
at S'. There is accordingly a path open for the high-tension 
current to the spark plug. As the distributor is driven directly 
from the armature of the magneto by gearing, Fig. 43, the dis- 
tributor contact is at a point corresponding to the cylinder that is 
to be fired each time the contact breaker opens. 

Firing Order. While these points on the distributor are num- 
bered consecutively from 1 to 4, the cylinders of a four-cylinder 
motor cannot be fired in that order since the cranks of a four- 
cylinder foiUMjycle motor are spaced at ISO®. In other words, 
there are two in one plane and the other two are in the plane 



rig. 43. Distributor End of K-W ^lagneto 
Cburfesy cf K-W Iffnition Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


opposite, or half a revolution away. Consequently, cylinders in 
the same plane cannot follow one another in firing. This is made 
plain in the circuit diagram. Fig. 42. From this illustration it is 
evident that cylinders 1 and 4 have their cranks in the same 
plane, so that the cylinder to fire after cylinder 1 must be either 
2 or 3. It will also be noted that contact 3 of the distributor 
corresponds to cylinder 4 of the motor, so that the firing order 
of this motor is 1, 2, 4, 3. The firing order most commonly 
adopted for four-cylinder motors is 1, 3, 4, 2 since this produces 
a somewhat better impulse balance by distributing the successive 
e:q>losion8 among cylinders at equidistant points on the (nunkshaft. 
In checking up the igniticm or making any repairs it is important 
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to know what the firing order of the motor is, and this will usuall^r 
be found stamped on it in some conspicuoua place. 

Care of Magneto. Since modern high-tension magnetos have 
their shafts mounted on ball-bearings, they require very little dl 
and that only at infrequent inten-als. A ’few drops once a we^ 
in the case of some and once in two weeks with others S all 
that is nec^sary so far as lubrication is concerned. > 

The contact breaker is the most important part of the mag* 
neto and is the one that should be looked to first whenever the 
magneto fails to deliver a spark at the plugs, all other essentaab 
of the system being in good condition. Long continued operation 
at full load is apt to bmn the contact points away to such an 
extent that they do not come together when the cam is in the 
horizontal position. Or they become so pitted and covered with 
oxidizing material, w'hich insulates them, that the current caimot 
pass even though they make contact. The contact points should 
be kept true and bright with a very fine thin file or with a strip 
of fine sandpaper, taking care to remove all traces of dust from 
the contact box by cleaning it out with gasoline or kerosene. 
Since the points are made of very expensive material, when they 
are trued up no more metal should be removed than is necessary 
to bring the surfaces squarely together. Much better service will 
be obtained from the magneto if this operation is carried out at. 
frequent intervals, say once a month when the tractor is being 
used steadily, instead of waiting until the points get in such a 
condition that the magneto will not operate at all. If the contact 
points bum away very rapidly, it is an indication that the con- 
denser has broken down and should be replaced. This is usually 
a job that must be referred to the magneto manufacturer. Apart 
from the attention required by the contact breaker, the only care 
that it is necessary to give the magneto is to keep it clean and well- 
oiled and see that its connections are aiiways tight. 

Spark Plugs. Regardless of how well every other part of 
the ignition system is working, a spark will not occur in the cylin- 
der unless the spark plugs are in good condition. The spark 
plug is the business end of the entire system since its failure will 
render useless the perfect functioning of every other part. As 
will be noted in the sectional view. Fig. 44, a spark {dug ooarists 
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of two electrodes with a gap between them across which the 
current must jump in order to ignite the fuel in the cylinder. 
One of these electrodes is the outer shell of the spark plug itself 
and completes the circuit through the ground return when it is 
screwed into the cylinder head. The other, or central electrode, 
is connected directly with one of the points on the high-tension 
distributor of the magneto, so that the path of the current is 
down through this central electrode, across the gap to form the 
spark and back through the body of the motor to the magneto, 
which is also grounded by being bolted to the motor. 

Importance of Insulation. No spark plug can be any better 
than the insulation which separates the two electrodes since the 
entire operation of the plug depends upon its pre- 
venting the escape of the current before reaching 
the gap. Like any other force under pressure, elec- 
tricity will always seek the line of least resistance, 
and as compressed air has a higher electrical resist- 
anc-e than any solid insulator, the slightest leak in 
the insulation will open a path for the current and 
no spark will occur at the gap. 

Heat, vibration, hot oil, and soot are all enemies 
of the insulation, and under their combined attack 
it is bound to break down sooner or later. Soot, 
or carbon, which is an excellent conductor of elec- 
tricity, is the commonest cause of spark-plug failure, 
^fiew^of a^spl^r* it necessarily put the plug out of 

commission for good. It is particularly difficult to 
prevent the accumulation of carbon on the ends of the plugs in 
an engine burning kerosene, but a good cleaning with a fine wire 
brush and plenty of gasoline is usually all that is necessary to 
restore them to service. 

Common Plug Troubles. Apart from the difficulty of short- 
circuiting due to carbon collecting on the ends of the plugs, the 
commonest causes of trouble are due to a hidden breakdown of 
the insulation and to the burning away of the electrode points, 
so that the resistance of the gap becomes too great for the current 
to bridge. Porcelain is one of the best insulators known for the 
purpose, but it is difficult to make a porcelain that will with- 
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stand the intense heat and the vibration indefinitely, particularly 
as the material is already under stress due to the screwing down 
of the gasket nut of the plug in order to make it gas tight. 
When it becomes intensely hot, the vibration and pounding 6re 
apt to open fine invisible cracks in the ' body of the porcelain. 
The carbon is forced into these and forms a conducting path for 
the current. As this (carbon cannot be cleaned cut, tlie plug is 
useless until a new porcelain has been inserted. 

In the same manner, the hot oil carrying a considerable per- 
centage of carbon particles is forced into the mica insulation of 
a plug until it becomes so impregnated with this conducting 
material that it will no longer spark. Only the replacement of 
the electrode and its insulator will cure the trouble. Failure to 
spark due to the electrode points having been burned too far 
apart sometimes makes itself apparent h\' the current visibly 
passing over the outside of the plug. That is, instead of jump- 
ing, the gap inside the cylinder, the current finds a path of less 
resistance across the surface of the insulator. This will semetimes 
occur when a plug gets extremely hot, even though the points 
are properly spaced, and since water is a good conductor, it will 
alwa.^'s take place if the slightest amount of moisture is allowed 
to fall on the porcelain of the plugs. Dirty oil will also provide 
a conducting path. When the electrode points have burned too. 
far apart and no indication is visible at the plug itself, the spark 
will be noticed jmnping the safety spark gap on the magneto. 

Under the continued heavy service of a tractor engine that 
is being used for plow'ing ten hours a day and six days a week, 
it will be nothing unusual to have to adjust the spark plug 
points two or three times a week, particularly where cheap plugs 
are used, since the electrodes are of common iron and burn away 
very quickly. It is poor economy to buy cheap spark plugs, though 
it is not so great a sin as to buy cheap Rubricating oil. The latter 
besides damaging the motor in other ways will cause added 
trouble with spark plugs of any kind owing to the excessive 
amount of carbon that accumulates in the cylinders. I^eakage of 
compression through the plugs must be prevented by turning 
down the nut at the base of the porcelain to seat it on the 
gasket, but this must be done’ carefully or the porcelain will break. 
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Wiring. Moisture and oil are also enemies of the insulation 
of the high-tension cables that connect the distributor terminals 
of the magneto with the plugs. These cables must be kept clean 
and dry and their terminals at both ends must be kept tight 
Mrith the cables in a position where they do not come into con- 
tact with one another or with the body of the engine as far as 
possible since despite the thickness of the rubber and the cotton 
insulation the high-voltage current will find a path through it at 
the slightest opportunity. When the cables have become soaked 
with oil and dirt, it is better to discard them and replace them 
with an entire new set as the value of the insulation has been 
destroyed to a large extent. 

In order to make the cables flexible, they are made up of a 
large number of fine copper wires stranded together. When the 
cables become frayed at the ends next to the plug terminals, 
particularly, it is nothing unusual for one or more of these very 
fine strands of copper to project against the body of the plug or 
some other metal and thus cause a short-circuit that is not 
noticeable. Both ends of the cables should be well taped at the 
terminals to prevent this. Contact with any moving parts must 
be avoided as even a slight amount of wear on the insulation 
will lower its resistance to a point where the current will find a 
path through it. This is particularly true of cuts that penetrate 
both the cotton and the rubber, but which may be so small as 
to be imperceptible. Despite their size the current will leak 
through them if the cables come in contact with any metal 
parts since almost any path of this kind will present less resist- 
ance than does the gap of the spark plug, especially when the 
latter has been bmned open too far. 

Magneto Impulse Starter. Owing to the fact that it is rtot found 
practical in the majority of instances to carry a storage battery on 
a tractor, while the average tractor motor cannot be cranked fast 
enough by hand to start it with the ordinary magneto, an attach- 
ment has been designed for the latter by means of which it may 
be caused, to generate sufficient current for a hot spark regardless 
of the speed of the engine. This is known as an impulse starter. 
It consists of a spring mechanism, which, when the engine is 
cranked, is automatically released, causing the magneto armattire 
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to turn through a partial revolution much more rapidly than the 
crankshaft. 

Bosch. The details of the Bosch impulse starter are shown in 
Fig. 45, while Fig. 46 illustrates the magneto complete as equipped 
with the starter. Referring to the detail View Fig. 45, it will fee 
noted that a dish-shaped flange is attached, to the armature ehaft 
and that this flange carries two cams on its periphery. In the*’ 
view at the right is shown the crossbar member which forms aa* 
integral part of the starter driving shaft. The squared ends of 
this bar fit the openings of the flange mentioned. This bar flmts 
on the helical springs shown, which are held in a circulax recess 
and are secured to the starter shaft, which is also the main driv- 



Fig. 45. Dotails of Bosc h Impulse Starter 
Courtesy of American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
; 'prm 0 f. lid , Massachusetts 


ing shaft, as is made clear in the assembled view of the magneto. 
The operation of this starter is controlled by a latch forming part 
of the external engagement lever, which is shown projecting 
upward. When it is not desired to operate the impulse starter, 
this latch is held away from the cams by a trigger. Releasing the 
trigger drops the latch, and the starter, or coupling shaft, is 
revolved, causing the spring to be comi«*essed. Since the crossbar 
is held stationary, the armature does not revolve. By moving the 
small lever to the release position, the springs are freed and tlrey 
give a rapid partial turn to the magneto armature. When the 
engine speed exceeds 150 r.p.m., the speed at which the cams 
strike the lever is sufficient to cause it to fly up out of the posi- 
tion where it is held by the trigger, so that the magneto opeiates 
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in the usual manner. For starting large engines, it is customary 
to prime the cylinders with gasoline; the impulse starter lever is 
then moved over to the engaged position and let go. The engine 
is cranked to bring the piston in a cylinder that is about to fire a 
few degrees beyond the upper dead center on the firing stroke, 
and then the start^ lever is pushed to the release position, caus- 
ing spark tp occuf in the cylinder under compression. To facili- 
tate starting in this manner, a check mark may be made on the 
flywheel to indicate the starting position. 

Eisemann. In Fig. 47 is illustrated the mechanism of the 
Eisemann magneto impulse starter, in which a spiral spring is 
employed as the driving element. For greater clearness, this 



Fig. 40. Bosch Magneto Equipped with Impulse Starter 
Courtesy of A merican Bosch Magneto Corporation, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


spring is indicated by dotted lines. The spring S is attached to 
the members II and C, the former being the housing attached to 
the magneto shaft and the latter the driving member; if is a fixed 
bar which is mounted on the base of the magneto; and T is a 
floating member, or trigger. When the motor is cranked slowly, 
the trigger T drops by gravity, engaging the bar B and temporarily 
preventing the rotation of the housing II. Since C is driven by 
the engine, cranking causes it to compress the spring, or wind 
it up, until the cam on C strikes the wedge W. This forces the 
trigger upward until it slips off the lower bar, thus releasing the 
housing H and causing the spring to give the armatme a sharp 
partial turn. The right-hand illustration shows the relation of the 
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in 6 iiib 6 rs after the i^rhig has been released r.nd the magneto 
starter is in its normal running position. Stops are provided on 
the housing and the outer part of the driver C to prevent the 
armature from being turned past the position it must maintain to 
be properly timed to the engine. To hold the starter out of 
operation while the engine is running, T is counterbalanced 

and as a result the action of centrifugal force *011 it draws the part 
T further in until the detent on it, shown just above the trigger 



Fig. 47. Impiilso StnrftT on Eisoniann Magneto 
Courtesy of Eispmann Magneto Company, Jirooklyn, Nrw York 

itself, enters the notch N in the driving member C, wliere it is 
held as long as the magneto runs at its normal speed. As this 
notch provides a positive drive for the magneto independently of 
the spring, the starter acts merely as a coupling when running. 

TYPES OF MOTORS 

Wide Range of Types. When giisolinc-<lriven tractors were 
first placed on the market with a view to providing a machine 
that could be more widely used than the steam tractor, they con- 
sisted of little more than a single-cylinder stationary gasoline 
engine on wheels. While tractor designdias advanced considerably 
since that time, it is still a long way from having reached any 
standard as far as the power plant is concerned. Meanwhile, the 
automobile engine has undergone tremendous improvement, while 
its manufacture is now carried out on a scale that was not dreamed 
of fifteen years ago. As a result, the tractor engine has been 
developed under the influence of tw o widely separated standards, 
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first, that of the stationary engine builder and second, that of the 
automobile engine manufacturer. There is, consequently, a wide 



Fig. 48. Two-Cylinder Horizontal Motor Used on 20-40 Oil-Pull Tractor 
Courtesy of Advance-Rumely ThresJur Company, Inc,^ Laporte, Indiana 



Fig. 49. Interior of Crank Case, Oil-Pull Motor 
Cmrtesy of Adtance-Rumehj Thresher Company, Inc., LaportCt Indiana 

range of engine types used for tractor propulsion. At one end of 
this range there is the descendant of the original stationary 
engine, made more compact and with additional cylinders to provide 
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the needed extra power without excessive weight, while at the otl^ 
extreme there is the light, high-speed, multi-cylinder motor, whidi 
to all intents and purposes is practically an automobile engine. 

Horizontal Engine. Oil-Pull. To a krve extent the horizon- 
tal engine is an outgrowth of stationary engine practice. A repre- • 



Fig. 50. Section of Eagle Two-Cylind^ Horizontal Motor 
Courtesy of Eagle Manufacturing Company, Appleton, Wisconsin 


sentative example is illustrated in Fig. 48, which shows the 20-40 
Oil-Pull engine. The cylinders are cast with separable heads and 
the valves, located in the latter, are operated by rocker arms. 
The carburetor, or fuel mixer, the magneto, the force-feed oiler, 
and the circulating pump are all placed on top of the motor fw 
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greater accessibility. Since splash lubrication cannot be used 
owing to the position of the cylinders, force-feed oilers with leads 
directly to each of the bearings are commonly used on this type 
of engine. In Fig. 49, is shown a head-on view of the same motor 
with the crankcase removed, showing the crankshaft and bearings, 
the camshaft and timing gears. The magneto, the circulating 
pump, and the force-feed oiler are also driven by the gears. In 
this engine the cylinders are slightly offset to reduce the pressure 
on the cylinder walls during the firing stroke. 

Eagle. A clearer idea of the internal details of this type of 
engine is obtainable from the sectional viev/, Fig. 50, showing an 
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Fig. 51 . Avery Two-Cylinder Horizontal Opposed Motor 
Courtefif/ of Avery Company ^ Peoria, Illinois 

Eagle two-cyliiider motor. The upper cylinder has been sectioned 
through the center line of the piston, showing the piston pin and 
the inside of the valve cages, while the lower one illustrates the 
complete piston with its rings and the removable valve cages in 
the cylinder head. Whether it be horizontal or vertical, one of 
the advantages of the valve-in-head type of motor is the ease with 
which the valves may be kept in condition, grinding-in being an 
operation that must be carried out at frequent intervals on a 
tractor engine. 

Hofizontcd-Opposed Avery. The horizontal opposed type was 
largely used on automobiles for several years during the early 
period of their development in this country. It provides better 
impulse and mechanical balance than the two-cylinder type in which 
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the cylinders are placed side by side and is accordingly freer from 
vibration. In Fig. 51 is illustrated the Avery two-cylinder motor 
of this type, which is also built with four cylinders in the larger 
sizes. A novel feature of the Avery motor that overcomes the 
disadvantage to which this type was subject on the automobile is 





Fig. 54. Automobile Type Engine of Parrett Tractor 
Courtesy of Parrett Tractor Company, Chicago IleighU', lUinou 


the use of removable cylinder libers. Owing to the weight of the 
piston resting on the lower half of the cylinder wall the latter 
wore out of round more rapidly than would the cylinders of a ver- 
tical engine in the same service. This destroyed the compression 
and involved the reboring of the cylinders and the fitting of over- 
size pistons. The Avery cylinder liners are cast of harder metal 
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than the cyliiiders thettiselves and may be giveu a turn froin 
time to time so as to distribute the Wftar over thii entire walL 
while the liner; itself may be replaced readily. 

Vertical Motors* Holt a?id Trackiaj/er. All the hunzontfll 
iuotors described are specially designed for tractor sendee by tlisf'' 
manufacturers of the tractors themselves and produced in their 
own shops. With comparatively few exceptions, most of the 
tical types of tractor motors are the products of the various lalj^ 



Fig. 55. Sect .'on cf Moline Four-CylinJer Motor 
Courtesy of Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


automobile motor factories and are designed along lines that 
closely follow practice in the autofiiobile field. One of these 
exceptions is the Holt motor shown in Fig. 52, while another of 
very similar design is the power plant of the Tracklayer tractor. 
Some of the construction details of this motor are shown in 
Fig. 53, which illustrates a cylinder casting, cylinder head with 
valves, piston, piston pin, and the cylinder head and manifold 
gaskets. Both of these motors are spedally designed and built 
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for tractor service and are of the slow-speed type best adapted for 
carrying a large percentage of their maximum load continuously. 

Parrett. The Parrett motor shown in Fig. 54, while also 
designed for this service, follows automobile practice more closely. 
It is shown with the cylinder head casting and the crankcase oil 
pan removed to illustrate the accessibility thus obtained. Its 
smaller size and greater compactness is accounted for by the fact 

that it is a high-speed type, de- 
signed to produce its normal rated 
output at 1000 r.p.m. 

Moline. Another motor of this 
class is the Moline, which is shown 
in longitudinal section in Fig. 55 
and in cross-section in Fig. 56. 
These illustrations are taken from 
the Moline instruction book and 
the identification figures serve to 
make clear the functions of the 
various parts of a motor. From 
f to 5 in Fig. 55 they refer to 
the lubricating system, as follows: 
1, oil level in crankcase; 2, suction 
pipe to oil pump; 3, oil pump; 4> 
oil conduit drilled through the 
crankshaft; and 5, oil lead to crank- 
pin bearings. Numbers 6 and 7 
are the driving pinion and gear of 
the timing gear; 8, a bevel gear for 
the belt pulley of the tractor; 9, a 
valve tappet; 10, the valve mech- 
anism chamber; and 11, the oil 
cap filler and breather. The latter admits air to the crankcase and 
is a necessary feature of all motors but is usually located directly 
on the crankcase itself. It is one of the points that must be care- 
fully guarded against the entrance of dust and grit to the interior 
of the motor. 

In Fig. 56 1 is the oil screen; 2, the suction pipe to the oil 
ap; 3, the oil hole to the crankpin bearing; 4> the crankshaft; 



I Fig. 56. Crosa-Section of Moline Motor 
Courtesy of Moline Plow Company, 
Moline, Illinois 
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6, the crankpm; 6, the combustion chember of one cylinder; 7, a 
va ve, 8, the valve spring; 5, the rocker arm of the valve linkage; 
and 11, the rocker arm stud; 10 is the intake passage. The details 
of the crankshaft and piston assembly are shown in Fig. 57, hi 
which 1 IS the oil outlet hole from the drilled crankshaft at the 
forward crankshaft bearing; the oil iniake hole at the rear 



Fig. 57. Crankshaft anti Pistoii Assembly of Moline Motor 

crankshaft bearing; 3 , a series of threads designed to work the oil 
backward into the crankcase and prevent its entrance into the 
clutch housing; 5, the helical half-time gear for driving the cam- 
shaft and auxiliaries; and 6 , the bevel pinion for driiing the belt 
pulley. The bolts for fastening the flywheel to the crankshaft 
flange are identified by 4 . 




FORDSON TRACTOR BEING USED FOR BELT WORK 

CoverUsu of Henry Ford and Son, Inc,, Dearborn, Michigan 
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PART II 

CONTROL SYSTEM 

ENGINE GOVERNORS 

Need of Governors. Plouing. In order that a tractor my 
be operated most economically, it must be capable of one-man 
control since, in plowing, conditions are continually encountered 
where the driver’s attention must be centered on the management 
of the plows and the steering of the machine to the exclusion of 
everything else. Moreover the demands upon the engine are con- 
tinually varying even when the soil conditions are apparently uni- 
form for long stretches. Stones, roots, and extra heavy patches 
of sod all impose considerable extra load on the engine that can 
be met satisfactorily only by an automatically controlled throttle 
if a uniform plowing speed is to be maintained. 

Belt Work. A far greater load variation is encountered in 
belt w'ork than in plowing, as in the former the engine may be 
running practically idle at one moment and be almost choked 
down by overloading the next., whereas in the latter there is 
always a load on the engine and therefore the danger of racing is 
absent. Irregular speed under changing load, racing of the idle 
engine, and tardy opening of the throttle to meet the increased 
load, all of which are unavoidable with hand control, represent 
conditions of operation which not only reduce production at the 
machine being driven but are very bad for the engine itself as 
they result in overheating, prevent proper lubrication, andi not 
infrequently, result in burned-out bearings. In any case the pro- 
vision of a governor on the engine releases a hand for other and 
more productive labor. The majority of tractors go into service 
in the hands of an unskilled operator, and unless there is a governor 
on the engine, his course of instruction is likely to be marked 
the occurrence of more or less damage that automatic cont.^ 
would prevent. 
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Contrifiigid Qovernors. Despite almost innumerable attempts 
to displace it, the centrifugal principle first taken advantage of 
more than a centiiry ago to control the speed of a steam engine is 
still in almost universal use for this purpose. Most tractor 
engines are equipped with what is commonly termed a fly-ball 
governor, though the details of the mechanism and the character 
of the throttle valve it is employed to control differ more or less. 
In its simplest form such a governor consists of two weights on 
the end of oppositely placed arms which are pivoted on a spindle 
connected to the throttle valve, either directly or through suitable 
linkage, so that any movement of the weights is communicated 
directly to the throttle. On a stationary engine the governor, may 



Fig 58. Simplex Engine Governor 
Courieay of Duplex Engine Governor Company, Brooklyn, New York 


be placed upright and is not subjected to vibration or jolting, so 
that gravity alone may be depended upon to keep the weights in 
their normal position, but on the tractor springs are usually 
employed, and the governor may then be placed in any position. 
When running below a certain speed, either gravity or the pull of 
the spring is suflBciently strong to keep the weights together against 
the shaft or close to it. But as the speed increases, centrifugal 
force acts on the weights and tends to make them assume a posi- 
tion at right angles to the shaft. The faster the engine runs, the 
closer the weights approach to this position, but as their move- 
ment brings about a proportionate closing of the throttle, the 
engine is not given an opportunity to increase its speed. A well- 
balanced governor of this type will operate so sensitively that 
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there will be practictJly no perce|i||ible change ^ l|>eed betwe^ 
idling and full load. So far as tl9 tractor is toncemed, centrif- 
ugal governors are of two general types, those that are ah inte- 
gral part of the design of the engine and are built right into it 
and those that are in the nature of auxiliary devious desigifted to 
be attached to the inlet manifold between the carburetor and the 
intaVe valves. 

Auxiliary Types. The Simplex governor, shown in Fig. 58, 
and the Pierce, illustrated in Fig. .50, examples of governors 
designed to be adapted to any make of motor, the only modifica- 
tion necessary depending upon the details of the drive, since the 
governor must be driven directly from the motor itself. In the 



Fig. 59. Section of Pierce Engine Governor 
Courtesy of Pierce Governor Company, Anderson^ Indiana 

Simplex the governor weights, which are housed in the casing just 
under and to the left of the oil plug shown, operate a grid valve 
the openings of which appear in the intake manifold flange at the 
left. The driving attachment, designed in this instance for a 
flexible shaft drive, appears at the right. Fig. 60 show's the 
attachment of a Simplex governor to a Continental motor, the 
drive in this case consisting of a solid shaft and bevel gears 
operating from the camshaft. The governor is set for the maxi- 
mum speed to which the motor on which it is mounted is best 
adapted and is then sealed, as shown at the left end. As the 
governor mechanism runs in a bath of oil, it requires no attention 
except to replenish the oil from time to time. 



Fig. GO. Installation of Simplex Governor on Continental Motor of Bullock Tractor 
Courtesy of Bullock Tractor Company^ Chicago^ Illinois 



Fig. 61« Installation of l^erce Governor on Buda Motor 
Courtesy of Pierce Governor Company ^ Anderson^ Indiana 
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The Pierce govOTnor, which is shown ;in horizontal fechkm, 
operates a conventional butterfly type of \hrpttle valve sucli as is 
used in the majority of carburetors. This valve is shown at the 
left, while the weights and the driving attachment' sire at the right. 
Between the two is the spring against which the wntrifugal forpe 
of the revolving weights must act to close throttle. Just above 



Fig. C2. Built-In Govornor of Creeping-Grip Tractor 
Courtv^U of Bullock Tractor Comjiany, (Jhicayo, Jlliuois 

the left-hand end of this spring will be noted a screw adjusttnent 
by means of which the speed for which the governor is set may be 
altered. Increasing the tension of the spring by screwing this in 
permits an increase in the speed of the motor since the weights 
must then revolve at a higher speed in order to overcome the pull 
(rf the spring. This is the principle upon which the adjustin«Bt 
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all centrifugal governors is based. One method of attaching the 
Pierce governor is illustrated in Pig, 61 , which shows it mounted 

on a Buda motor and driven 
through bevel gearing from the 
camshaft. 

Built-In Types. The part 
sectional end view of the engine 
of the Creeping Grip tractor. 
Fig. 62 , illustrates an excellent 
example of a built-in governor. 
This is driven from a transverse 
shaft which takes its power 
through helical cut gearing from 
the timing gear of the motor, the 
same shaft also serving as the magneto drive. In expanding, 
the revolving weights draw in the sliding shaft shown, which is 
linked to a bell-crank lever at its outer end. The lever is attached 
to the throttle, which will be noted just to the right of the carbu- 



Fig. 63. Governor and Magnetic Unit of 
Creeping-Grip Tractor Motor 
Courtesy of Bullock Tractor Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 



Fig. 04. Emerson-Brantingham Motor, Showing Governor 
Courtesy of Emerson- Brantingham Company, R^fard, Illinois 


Kitor. This bell-crank lever is also attached by linkage to a dash 
pot to prevent the governor from “hunting,” or “surgmg,” as it is 
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variously termed, that is, fluctuating violently over a wide sp>eed 
range. This governor is designed to control the speed of the 
motor between a minimum and a maximum of 400 to 700 r.p.m. 
and is adjustable by means of the hand lever shown in Fig. 63, 
which illustrates the combined governor and magneto unit before 
attachment to the motor. 

In Fig. 64, which shows the complete power plant of the 
Emerson-Brantingham 12-20 tractor, is illustrated another type of 
built-in governor, the details of which are clearly shown. This 
governor is driven by a belt and is of the usual steam-engine type 
in which the weights are carried on leaf springs, the movement 
being transmitted to the throttle through the linkage shown. 

TRACTOR CLUTCHES 

Functions of Clutches. Since the internal combustion motor 
cannot be started under load and will stall if the load be applied 
too suddenly, even though the engine is developing its full power, 
it is necessary to employ a means of picking up the load gradually 
as well as of connecting or disconnecting the motor from the load 
as desired. This means is the clutch; and clutch problems on the 
tractor are the same in kind but greater in degree than those 
encountered on the automobile since the load to be started is so 
much greater. An automobile need start its own weight only and 
in doing so it encounters but slight rolling resistance, whereas the 
tractor must not only get a very much greater weight under way 
but in starting it must overcome the far greater resistance repre- 
sented by the plows or other load and also that of the ground 
itself. 

As a general rule the types of clutches employed on tractors 
are the same as those used on automobiles, but they are given a 
considerably increased area of contact surfaces and these surfaces 
are held together under much higher Spring pressures in order to 
carry the heavier load. Regardless of its type, the principle of 
the friction clutch is based upon holding the driving surface 
(directly connected to the motor) and the driven surface (directly 
connected to the transmission or speed reduction gear) in contact 
under a pressure per square inch that is greater than that exerted 
by the engine in carrying thie load. When the pressure required 

if 
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to carry the load exceeds that exerted by the clutch spring, the 
contact surfaces slide upon one another and the clutch is said to 
slip. Unless this slipping took place, some one of the links in the 
transmission between the wheels or tracks and the engine would 
have to give w'ay or the engine itself would be stalled by the load. 
It is accordingly the function of the clutch to slip, first, to insure 
gradual engagement in picking up the load and, second, to pre- 
vent damage to the transmission or the motor when the load 
becomes excessive. The latter function, however, is more impor- 
tant in theory than in practice sinc« an excessive load almost 
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Fig. 65. Transmission Unit of Illinois Tractor Showing Multiple-Disc Clutch 

Courtesy of Illmois Tractor Company^ Bloominytan, Illiuois 

invariably stalls the motor before the clutch begins to slip, unless 
its surfaces have become glazed through wear or its spring has 
weakened. 

Types of Clutches. In practically every case the flywheel of 
the motor itself forms the driving member of the clutch. The 
driven member may be a cone faced with asbestos-wire fabric, a 
plate faced with similar friction fabric, or a contracting band 
similarly faced which is mounted so as to contact with the rim of 
the flywheel itself or with that of a smaller drum attached to the 
flywheel; or friction-faced shoes may be arranged to expand 
against the inner face of the flj’wheel. The moving force in every 
case is the clutch spring. In the order mentioned, these types ate 
known as the cone, plate, contracting-band, and expanding-band> 
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or expanding-shoe, clutches. Where a greater contact area 
desired than is afforded by the diameter of fbfe flywheel, a series 
of plates or discs is employed. These plates are divided into two 
groups, one of which is carried on spindles or bolts nttached to 



Fig. 66. Bertion of Dry-Plate Clutch As oi\ Moline Tractor 
Courtray of Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


the flywheel and forms the driving member, while the second 
group is similarly mounted on members attached to the clutch 
shaft and forms the driven member. When in engagement, the 
two groups are pressed together by the clutch spring in the same 
manner as m other types of clutches. This clutch is known as the 
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multiple-disc type, and in some instances it operates in a bath of 
lubricating oil, the latter being squeezed from between the plates 
as they come in contact, thus ensuring gradual engagement. In 
Fig. 65 is shown the multiple-disc clutch of the Illinois tractor, 
the clutch being the small group of plates shown at one end of the 
transmission unit. 

Plate Type. The sectional diagram. Fig. 66, not only serves 
to illustrate the details of the dry-plate clutch but also makes 
clear the principles of clutch operation. This is the Borg and 
Beck clutch as used on the Moline tractor. One of the asbestos 



Fig, 67. Main Clutch of Holt Caterpillar Tractor 
Courtesy of HoU Manufacturing Company, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 

rings shown is attached to the flywheel, while the second ring is 
carried on the driven clutch member, while between the two is the 
clutch disc, which is a ring or disc of steel also attached to the 
clutch shaft. By means of the collar and toggle levers which mul- 
tiply the force exerted by the spring, this clutch disc is clamped 
between the two asbestos rings when the clutch is engaged. The 
backward pressure, or reaction of the spring, is taken on the ball 
thrust bearing shown, this being an essential of all types of cone 
or plate clutches since otherwise this back pressure of the spring 
would cause considerable frictional resistance to the revolution of 
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the clutch shaft. The screw marked A is an adjustment to main- 
tain the distance B indicated, this distance being necessary for 
the complete release of the clutch when disengaged. 

Expanding-Shoe Type. The Lauson tractor clutch affords an 
example of the expanding-shoe type which calls for very little 
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Fig. 08. Friction Transmission of Heidcr Tractor 
Courtesy of Rock Island Plow Company, Rock Island, Illinois 

explanation. Against the inner face of the flywheel are twp 
pivoted shoes which are counterbalanced. These shoes are faced 
with asbestos brake lining and are designed to be held in contact 
with the inner face of the .flywheel rim by means of the toggle 
mechanism shown. The spring has the same location as in other 
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typess of clutches, while its purpose, like that of other clutdies, is 
to hold the clutch friction surfaces together under a pressure 
greater than that exerted by the engine in driving the tractor 
un^er load. The main clutch of the Holt caterpillar tractor is of 
a similar type. Fig. 67. 

Co^acttng-Band Clutch. Neither the contracting-band nor 
the cone clutch calls for much description. The contracting-band 
clutx^ is practically a duplicate of the usual brake mechanism in 
which a friction-lined band is pressed against a revolving drum to 
bring the latter to a stop. In the ease of such a clutch the object 
is to bring the contracting band to a stop on the drum, which is 



Fig. 69. Bevel Friction Transmission of Square Turn Tractor 
Courtesy of Square Turn Tractor Compatiy, Norfolk, Nehraskn 


the flywheel, so that both the band and the flywheel revolve 
together, this really being the only difference between the brake 
and the clutch mechanism. The (•ontracting band is attached to 
the clutch shaft, or driven member, and when in operation, 
revolves with it, thus carrying the load. This clutch is used in 
connection with a planetary type of transmission and is accord- 
ingly familiar through its employment on many thousand Fords. 

Cone Clutch. In the cone clutch the inner face of the fly- 
wheel is turned to a bevel of approximately 30 degrees to form 
the driving member into which a cone-^shaped member with the 
same bevel and lined with asbestos or other friction facing is 
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pressed by tbe spring. Owing to tW necessarily limited area ef 
friction contact in this t\ pe of clut(;h, a high spring pressure is 
necessary where a heavy load must he transmitted. 

On the automobile this spring pressure 5^ very much les^ than 
on the tractor owing to the slight ’esis^ancc encountered by the 
machine in starting, so that the clutch may readily be disengaged 
with the foot through the medium of a short lever and pedal, bui. 
on any tractor except a very light one the effort required to do 
this would be excessive. The usual, method of clutch operation on 
the tractor is accordingly by means of a long hand lever pr6v?ddd 
with a ratchet or locking detent, so that the clutch may be held 
out of engagement. Since it does not benefit the spring to keep it 
compressed, the clutch should not be locked out of engagement 
any longer than is necessary to shift the transmission gears to 
neutral, when the clutch should again be allowed to engage. 
Holding the clutch out of engagement overnight or while the 
tractor is standing in the field subjects the clutch spring to abuse 
and will soon result in weakening it to the point where the clutch 
slips whenever any extra load comes on it. 

Friction Drive. While all the t>pes of clutches mentioned 
are, in a sense, a friction drive in that friction is depended updn 
to transmit the power, the so-called fri(‘tion drive is one in which 
the load transmitting members revolve independently of one 
another except for a single point, or line, of contact. This is 
made clear by the illustration of the friction transmission of the 
Heider tractor, Fig. 08. The flywheel is the driving member, as 
usual, but in this case its entire outer rim is covered with a 
special friction facing consisting of hard fiber. The flywheel 
rotates between two large steel discs, either one of which may be 
pressed against it. In this instance the left-hand disc is used for 
forward movement and the right-hand disc for backing, or reverse. 
It is also apparent that the point At w^hich the flywheel makes 
contact with the disc determines the speed at which the latter and 
the tractor itself are driven. 

In the position shown the tractor speed will be the lowest 
provided, since the flywheel is in contact with the outer edge of 
fbe disc, so that the relation of the two is that of a small gear to 
a large one and the speed bf the latter is reduced. As the fly- 
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wIitoI moves toward the center of the driven disc, the relationship 
between the two becomes that of driving and driven gears which 
approacli closer and closer to the same size, so that the speed of 
the driven member is increased. This movement of the flywheel 
is accomplished by mounting the motor itself on slides on the 
frame and moving it backward or forward by means of a large 
hand lever. The direction of movement of the tractor depends 
upon which disc is pressed against the flywheel. 



Both Wheels Forward 




Left Wheel Forward 





Left Wheel Reversed 





Right Wheel Forward — Left Wheel Forwards 

Left Wheel Reversed Rtget Wheel Reversed 

The two views above show positions of Bevels and 
Cones in making quick short turn either direction 


Fig. 70, Details of Operation of Bevel Friction Transmission 
Courtesy of Square Turn Tractor Company, Norfolk, Nebraska 


Bevel Friction Drive. The form of friction drive employed on 
the Square Turn tractor is shown in Fig. 69. In this drive the 
principle is exactly the same as already outlined, except that 
friction-faced (fiber) conical members take the place of the fly- 
wheel as the driving member and corresponding cones of iron are 
the driven members. The design is also modified to permit o' 
driving either rear wheel independently or both in different direc- 
tions at the same time in order to turn short corners. The small 
diagrams showing the different relations in which the driving and 
driven members may be placed. Fig. 70, explain the operations 
much better than a description. A separate hand lever controls 
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each of the driven discs, or traction members'. Moving both of 
them forward drives the machine ahead through both driving 
wheels; pulling them back reverses the movement; and each may 
be used independently, so that one drives^ forward while the other 
is backing, thus turning the machine as if on a pivot. 

TRACTOR TRANSMISSIONS 

Speed vs. Weight. The power generated in an engine^ 
whether by the expansion of steam or that of the ignited gases in 
an oil engine, is converted into mechanical energy by applying it 
to the movement of weight, and the power itself is represented by 
the extent of that weight and the number of times per minute 
that it is moved. Hence, for a given power the slower the speed 
at which the engine runs, the heavier must be the weight moved 
since it is set into movement a smaller number of times per min- 
ute. By increasing the speed, or number of impulses per minute, 
the weight moved can be correspondingly reduced. This fact 
explains why 25 hp. may be generated by a single cylinder sta- 
tionary gas engine running at 250 r.p.m. or by a four-cylinder 
motor running at 1000 r.p.m. and why one motor is scarcely more 
than one-eighth the size of the other, although their power output 
is the same. The single cylinder engine wall weigh 2 tons or more 
and will have flywheels of large diameter weighing more than the 
total weight of the smaller engine, but both move the same amount 
of weight per minute. 

Automobile Practice. On the automobile the object of the 
designer is to keep the total weight down as much as possible con- 
sistent with reliability, so that light high-speed motors running up 
to 2000 r.p.m. or higher are employed. Such motors are practical 
for automobile use because the speed ratio between the driving 
and driven members — ^the motor and the rear wheels — ^is not 
excessive despite the high speed of the motor. 

Tractor Practice. But on the tractor, where the maximum 
speed in pipwing cannot exceed three miles per hour and is pref- 
erably less than that (2J miles per hour is recommended by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and most tractors are designed 
td plow at miles per hour), the higher the speed of the motor, 
the greater the number of steps required in the gear reduction, and 
each step represents a loss of power in friction as well as addi- 
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tional parts to wear out. Since the tractor is not subject to the 
same weight limitations as the automobile, there is no advantage 
in employing a light high-speed motor. Generally speaking, the 
slower the speed of the motor consistent 'W'ith the avoidance of 
excessive weight, the better adapted it is to tractor use. The 
slow-speed motor running at 450 to 750 r.p.m. also has tlie further 
advantage of subjecting its moving parts to less rapid wear in 
service and, other things being equal, should require less attention 
to keep in satisfactory running condition. 

Function of Transmission. In the section on tractor motors 
it has been pointed out that the types in general use belong to 
two distinct classes; tho.se which have developed with the station- 
ary engine as a basis; and those that are an outgrowth of auto- 
mobile practice. In either case the engine will only develop its 
normal rated power when allowed to run steadily at a rate close 
to its maximum speed. A gear reduction must accordingly be 
interposed between the motor and the driving members of the 
tractor; the speed of the motor determines how great this reduc- 
tion must be, while the space and the limit of weight available 
determine what form it will take. Whether consisting of a com- 
pact unit such as is u.sed on the automobile or of large pinions 
and gears occupying the entire space between the frame members 
of the tractor, this speed reducing mechanism is usually termed 
the transmission. This name includes everything between the clutch 
and the final application of the power to the wheels or the tracks, 
which is termed the final drive. 

. Wide Range of Types. Since tractor motors differ so v.ddely, 
there is naturally a correspondingly wide range of types of trans- 
missions, the latter varying all the way from what is practically a 
duplicate of the gear train used on heavy steam tractors, or road 
rollers, to the light and compact gear box used on high-speed 
^lutomobiles. A few illustrations of typical examples of each class 
will suffice to give an idea of how widely this feature of the trac- 
tor varies on different designs. In -Comparing these, it should be 
borne in mind that while increased width of gear face affords a 
larger wearing surface to carry the load and large gear diameter 
•means -fewer steps in the reduction, these advantages may be offset 
by the - e^^sure of the gears to dirt and ■mud. 
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The great differences in size and wdght. in piany cases where 
the same amount of power is to be transthitted, are accounted for 
by a similarly great difference in the character of the materials 
used. Small pinions and gears running* |it high speeds must be 
made of alloy steels, hardened and toughened by heat itrealpient, 
and must be run in a bath of oil. Large, broad-faced gears, on 
the other hand, may be made of steel castings or even cast iroi^ 
and it is the usual practice to run them to a great extent without 
protection. 

Speeds. Since the speed range of the average farm tractor is ’ 
necessarily very low, its requirements are usually covered by the 
provision of but two forward speeds and one reverse. A few 
machines are provided with three speed transmissions, but this is 
the exception and is due to the use of either a high-speed motor 
or an automobile-type transmission. On low gear, which is equiva- 
lent to a forward speed of about one mile per hour, the speed 
reduction between the motor and the driving wheels of the tractor 
may range all the way from 40-1 to 80-1. that is, the motor 
makes 80 revolutions to a single turn of the driving wheels in the 
second case mentioned. Such a great difference between the motor 
speed and that of the machine itself nect;ssitates a number of gear 
reductions, each one of which involves a power loss in itself and 
also presents an extra wearing surface that needs replacement 
sooner or later. Generally speaking, the lower the speed of the 
motor consistent with the avoidance of excessive weight, the less 
loss there will be in the transmission of the power to the rear 
wheels or tracks, as the case may be. • The point below which it 
does not pay to reduce the motor speed appears to line between 
400 and 500 r.p.m., as beyond that the weight increases all. out of 
proportion to the advantage gained, while the upper limit lies 
between 700 and 800 r.p.m.; that is, a low-sj)eed motor would 
govern between these limits, say 450 fb 750 r.p.m., and its trans- 
mission would be designed to take care of the difference between 
750 r.p.m. and the number of turns per minute made by the 
driving wheels, which would depend upon their diameter. 

A high-speed motor, on the other hand, would run at 1000 to 
1200 r.p.m. and its power would fall off very rapidly the moment 
its speed dropped below 800 r.p.m. To Avoid an excessive |itunber 
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of gear reductions, the driving wheels of a tractor equipped with a 
high-speed motor would usually be made comparatively small, 



rig. 71. Friction Drive, of the Port Huron 12-25 H.P. Farn: Tractor 
Courtesy of Port Huron Sngtne and Thresher Company, Port Hum,. Mic.\ .jjn 
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Fig. 72, Plan View of Avery Transmission 
Courtesy of Atery Company, Peoria, Illinois 

power in lifting itself rather than in driving ahead. It does not 
necessarily follow thftt a tractor equipped with a high-speed motor 
always has small driving wheels, since the reduction in spe^ 
required may be taken care of in the final drive. 
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Heavy Types. Those transmissions which, as already men- 
tioned, represent a continuance of the practice followed for years 
on heavy steam tractors and road rollers are known as heavy 
types. Such a transmission is shown in Fig. 71, which gives a plan 
view of the Port Huron 12-25 friction-driven tractor. It also 
affords an example of a tractor with a comparatively high-speed 
engine equipped with large driving wheels. There are three gear 
reductions in all: the first will be noted at the left; the second is 
frona this transverse shaft to a central gear on a shorter transverse 
shaft which also carries two small pinions meshing with the bull 



Fig. 73. Transmission ana iMffercntial ol 75 HP. Tracklayer Tractor 
Courtesy of C. L. Best Gas Tractor Company, San Leandro, California 


gears. Ordinarily the bull gears are attached directly to the driv- 
ing wheels, but in that location it is difficult to protect them, 
while in the present design they are completely encased. 

Since a tractor must make very short turns and both, wheels 
must be driven when going straight ahead, a differential is indis- 
pensable. When rounding a short turn, it will be evident that the 
wheel on the outside of the curve must travel a much greater dis- 
tance ^han that on the inside and that if both were driven at an 
equal speed, one would be forced to slip and impose a heavy 
strain on the machine. If the ground condition were such that 
the wheel would not slip, rounding the turn would be difficult. 
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In the Port Huron tractor illustrated the difierential is tocated in. 
the second transverse shaft which carries thc'^pinions meshing With 
the bull gears. As changes in speed are effected through the friq- 
tion drive, the gears of this transmission ere constantly in mesh. 

The Avery transmission shown in Fig. 72, is another example 
of the heavy type, the illustration showing ihc relation of the 
horizontal motor to the transmission. The two forward speech 
reductions are represented })y the two pinion;, of different sizes 
carried directly on the crank- 
shaft of the motor, while the 
reverse speed is the pinion 
jv-st forward of these. The 
transverse shaft just under 
the rear end of the motor 
embodies the differential the 
housing of which will be noted 
at the right. This shaft also 
carries the pinions meshing 
with the bull gears. The com- 
plete power plant is carried on 
a sliding frame, and the differ- 
ent speed clxariges are effected 
by moving the motor so as to 
bring the different pinions into 
mesh with the large gear car- 
rying the differential. 

Intermediate Types. Be- 
tw’een the heavy types just 
described and what is prac- 
tically a motor-truck transmission, there are a number of trans- 
missions that conform to some degree with automobile gear-box 
practice but are built on much heavicfr lines, for example, tlie 
transmission of the Best 75 hp. tracklayer type tractor shown iii 
Fig. 7.3. Sliding gears are employed for the speed changes, and a 
bevel pinion and driving gear on the counter-shaft which incorpo- 
rates the differential, the internal bevel gear of which shows plainly 
in the illustration. A typical automobile-type transmission is the 
Cotta, Fig. 74, as used on the Pour Drive tractor. 



rif?:. 74. Cotta A utoniobilo Transinissirn of Do«- 
t Mutch Type As I we. I ou Four-Drive Tractor 
Courtesy of (^otfa Transmissioji Company, 
Jinch'f )!'((, Illiriuis 
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Fig. 70. Transmission of Turner Tractor 
Courtesy of Turner Manufacturing Company ^ Port Washington, 
Wisconsin 
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A clearer view of the details of the mechanism of a differential 
is shown in Fig. 75, which illustrates^ the BtUra^ly 16-30 transmis- 
sion. One of the features of this differetitial is the use of a series 
of eight springs for takmg up the shock of starting whiqh will be 
noted just inside the large gear. Upon engaging the clutch, these 
springs must first be compressed before the load falls upon the gear 
teeth, thus cushioning the latter. Other similar transmissions are 
the Turner, Fig. 76, the Hart-Parr, IMg. 77, and the Nilson, Fig. 78. 



Fig. 77. Transmission of Ilart-Parr Tractor 
Courtesy of Ilart-Parr Covipany, Charles City, Iowa 

Special Types. In Fig. 79 1s shown a plan view of the trans- 
mission of the Twin City 25-45 tractor, a feature of which is the 
use of toothed, or dog, clutches, the details of which are clearly 
shown. This view also shows the contracting-band clutch used on 
this machine. The dome just to the right of and forward of the 
flywheel houses the engine governor. Automobile practice is 
closely approached in the Yuba transmission, Fig. 80, and in the 
Holt caterpillar transmission, ” the gear box of the 10-ton Holt 
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Fi.';. 70. Coiitracting-Band Clutch and Transmission of Twin City Tractor 
Courtesy of Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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tractor being shown ifi Fig. 81 . Both these types are of the selec- 
tive sliding-gear type generally used in automobiles, the Yuba 
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Fig. 83. Transmission of Huber Light Four Tractor 
Courtesy of lluber Manvfaciuring Company, Marion, Ohio 

transmission clearly showing the individual clutches which are 
used ill the tracklaying machine to enable the operator to drive 
either track separately when turning. A feature taken directly 
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from automobile practice is the use of the woim drive, Fig.||?L The 
Huber, Fig. 83, is a type that is in a class by itself. Ill details 
and method of operation are clearly indicated in the illustration. 

Final Drive. As in the case of the automobile there is a 
further speed reduction between the engine and rear wheels in the 
final drive, but as the speed reduction between the tractor engine 
and its driving members, whether the latter be wheels or tracks, 
is so great, this cannot take the form of a small pair of bevel 



Fig. 84. Sectional View of Emcrson-Brantinghain Company Transmission, Showing Oil Level 
Courtesy of Emerson-Brantingham Company^ Roclford, Illinois 

gears. The usual method is to employ bull gears, or internal gear 
rings of large diameter which are bolted to the driving wheels and 
with which small pinions on the ends of tiie transverse shafts of 
the change-speed gear mesh. In some instances automobile prac- 
tice is followed by using a live axle. This is a combination of a 
sliding change-speed gear of the selective type with a planetary 
gear. The sectional view of the Emerson-Brantingham transmission. 
Fig. 84, clearly shows the relation of the selective sliding gears and 
the oil level necessary for lubrication. 
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Fij. 80 Di ' vc of C. L. Bcbt Tracklayer Tractor 

Courtesy of C. L, Best Gas Tractor Company ^ San Leandro, California 



Fig. 87, Details of Final Drive of Yuba Ball-Tread Tractor 
Courtesy qf Yuba Manvfw^urinQ Company, Marysville, CtUifomia 
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final drive in tracklaying machines is usually through lar^ 
sprockets on the ends of the transverse sjiaft, these sprockets 
meshing in the track itself. The track runs on rollers or balls 
and passes around an idler at the end of the tread, this idler 
being made adjustable so as to vary the 'tenslou on the con- 
tinuous track. The details of the Holt caterpillar, the Best 
tracklayer, and the Yuba ball-tread machines of this type are 
shown in Figs. 85, 86, and 87, which make the principles of 
operation so clear that further explanatioii Is unnecessary. 

Only a brief mention has been made of a few of the differ- 
ent types of transmissions and final drives employed on tractors, 
there being so many that it would be out of the question to 
attempt to describe all of them, particularly since not a few 
have numerous special features. The foregoing examples, how- 
ever, cover the principles employed in practically all tractor 
transmissions and suffice to make clear the manner in which 
these principles are applied. 


TRACTOR OPERATION 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Tractors Different in Design but Alike in Care Required. In 
the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to outline briefly 
the principles of tractor operation with just sufficient references 
to actual types to make the text clear. At the present stage of 
development it is hardly possible to select any one manufacturer’s 
product as typical of tractor design in general or as embodying 
throughout those features of design which are most likely to become 
standardized during the next five years of development. There are 
so many different makes on the market and frequently so many 
models of each make that it would require a volume larger than the 
present one merely to give a brief description of all of them. Con- 
sequently, no extended descriptions of any tractors are given here. 

While designs and details of construction differ so widely 
and so frequently, all oil or gas engine tractors are based on 
certain underlying principles and all call for the same kind of 
care. The remainder of this article is accordingly devoted to 
an outline of the methods of handling tractors in service with a 
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view to pointing out dearly just the kind of care the machine 
n^8 to keep it running efficiently. To facilitate reference, this 
information is put in the form of questions and answers grouped 
under the particular subjects which they cover. 

Degree of Care Necessaiy. Before taking up the detailed 
consideration of tractor operation it is well to revert for a moment 
to the comparison between the automobile and the tractor in 
order to emphasize the great difference in the conditions of oper- 
ation of the two. It is a great mistake for the owner or operator 
of a tractor to conclude that because he can keep his car running 
for weeks at a time and subject it to the severest kind of service 
without being called upon to give it more than passing atten- 
tion at infrequent intervals, the same amount of care will suffice 
to keep the tractor running equally well. The most severe 
service to which an automobile can be subjected is trifling com- 
pared to what a tractor must undergo in plowing ten hours a 
day. No comparison between the two is possible. The atten- 
tion demanded in running a tractor is really only comparable to 
that required by a marine engine which is run steadily at full 
power. 

It is naturally impracticable to employ more than one man 
to run the average tractor so that the single operator must 
assume the combined tasks of the oiler, engine-room attendant, 
and engineer on watch in the engine room of a steamer. He 
must see that every part is constantly lubricated, must watch 
all moving parts in sight from time to time and keep all his 
senses on the alert all the time to detect the first indications of 
overheating or faulty operation as evidenced by the sounds 
produced. 

Parts Giving Most Trouble. Over two thousand tractor 
owners sent in reports in answer to a questionnaire forwarded to 
them by the Department of Agriculture. In answer to the ques- 
tion “What part of your tractor gives you most trouble?” more 
than seven hundred mentioned some part of the motor and of 
that nupiber considerably over one-half gave the ignition as the 
chief source of delay. A leading tractor manufacturer substan- 
tiates this by stating in his instruction book that the motor is 
responsible for fully 75 per cent of all tractor troubles and that 
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70 per cent of the motor trouble is due to the ignition. A 
resume of the answers 'sent in to the questionnaire follows: 


Magnetos 

299 

Cylinders and pistons 

61 

Spark plugs 

110 

Clutch 

59 

Gears 

108 

Valres au*! springs 

43 

Carburetor 

104 

Lubrication 

29 

Bearings 

80 

Starting 

28 


The figures given in each case represent the number of tractor 
owners who gave the part in question as the chief cause of their 
troubles in operation. These figures do not, however, give any 
idea of the relative importance of the parts as sources of trouble. 
Failure of the magneto, or even of a spark plug, brings the 
tractor to a halt, but the trouble may usually be remedied in a 
very short time and no damage is caused, whereas a breakdown 
due to faulty lubrication, or to the failure of the cooling system, 
which is not mentioned at all, will usually involve the loss of 
anywhere from a day to a week besides a heavy repair bill. 

Supply of Spares Necessary. The cost of an ample supply 
of spare parts is small compared with the time that is saved 
when the part most needed is right at hand and can be installed 
without delay, so that a number of spares of the most necessary 
parts should be considered part of the investment and be bought 
at the same time as the machine. Unless it be an ocean-going 
steamer, there is hardly another piece of machinery that per- 
forms such strenuous service so far from a repair and supply 
base as does the tractor. It would be just as foolish for the 
chief engineer of a steamer to leave port without any spare 
parts in the storeroom and still expect to arrive at his destina- 
tion, regardless of what happened, as it is for a farmer to pur- 
chase a tractor and expect to get through his first, second, or 
any other season of plowing or threshing without vexatious delays 
unless he has on hand spares of the parts' most frequently needed. 

Manufacturer’s Service Poor. While it would not be just to 
generalize by saying that the service rendered the purchaser by 
every manufacturer of tractors is poor, this is true in many cases 
and must always remain so for the farmer who is located miles 
from the nearest dealer representing ice factory. It is nothing 
unusual to waste from half a ’ day to a day, telephoning and 
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waiting for a part to be sent out or driving in for it. The 
dealer may be off for the day in some other part of the county, 
making a demonstration or closing a sale, and there may be no 
one in his place of business to render the desired service. Mean- 
while, the machine is standing idle. There are few replacements 
that the experienced driver of a ■ tractor cannot make without 
other assistance than that provided by the usual farm shop, so 
that if the parts are on hand little time will be lost in getting 
the machine under way again. 

Parfs Needed. While the make of the tractor in question 
will determine the character of many of the spares that should 
be carried by its owner, there are some that are needed with all 
makes. These are valves, valve springs, and small parts needed 
in connection with the valves, ignitors, or make-and-break plugs 
for low-tension ignition systems, also ignitor trip rods, or rather 
the small parts which compose the fittings of the rod rather than 
the rod itself, since the latter is not subjected to wear. Spare 
connecting cables cut to length and fitted with terminals, whether 
for high- or low-tension systems, will often be found valuable. 
Extra fan belts and spark plugs should hardly be called spare 
parts in this connection since they are absolute necessities at 
comparatively short intervals. Hose connections between the 
motor and the radiator are also in the same class. Where a 
motor is equipped with die-cast main bearings or connecting-rod 
bearings, a spare set will often prove to be worth many times 
its cost in the saving of plowing or threshing time, since even 
well-attended machines do suffer breakdowns from burnt-out bear- 
ings at times. Extra piston rings as well as an extra piston 
and a connecting rod are likely to be called for sooner or later. 
The magneto is a pretty expensive piece of equipment and, more- 
over, it is usually so reliable that it will continue to work season 
after season without giving any trouble. But when it does break 
down, it is sometimes beyond the ability of the tractor operator 
to make the repair. Where two or more tractors are operated on 
a farm and the same magneto is standard on all of them, it 
would pay to invest in a spare, though at any time but the 
height of the season the laying up of one tractor would probably 
not cause any trouble. 
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The foregoing discussion has been confined to enumerating 
motor parts or accessories that should be carried as spares since 
they are common to practically all motors. So far as the rest 
of the machine is concerned, the owner must either learn from 
experience what parts are likely to wear out rapidly and need 
replacement at short intervals, or he must depend upon the 
manufacturer’s representative to give him this information. 
Naturally, the maker and his salesmen do not \rish to give the 
impression that any of the machine’s parts wifi need replacement 
in a short time, and in a good many instances they are as much 
in the dark as the purchaser is, since it may be that the model 
has just been placed on the market and there has been no oppor- 
tunity to learn its weak points in actual service. 

Both the time spent in getting iiiformation of this kind and 
the money invested in the necessary spare parts will return very 
substantial dividends when the occasion arises to use the parts. 
There are some parts that may never be used, such as a steering 
knuckle. Get the manufacturer’s representative to give you a 
frank opinion. Point out your position, when isolated, and do 
not content yourself with his first recommendations. Insist on 
finding out what are the weak parts of every important unit. 
The factory man has a good line on this by the extent of the 
demand for certain replacement parts. It will usually be found a 
paying investment to purchase a stock of almost all of them 
rather than take chances on getting the particular part most 
needed at a time when the tractor is worth a good many dollars 
an hour to you. 

LUBRICATION 
MOTOR LUBRICATION 

Q. What grade of lubricating oil should be used for a slow- 
speed tractor motor; for a high-speed type?' 

A. Every responsible tractor manufacturer goes to consider- 
able expense to determine just what grade of lubricating oil is 
best adapted to his own engines. His investigation covers every- 
thing from a chemical analysis and flash test of every grade of 
oil recommended for his use to actual tests in service extending 
over considerable periods of tinie. The tractor owner should 
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accordingly never use anything but the oil recommended by the 
manufacturer. 

Q. In a motor having any form of splash lubrication, that 
is, one in which part of the supply is carried in the crankcase 
pan, how often should the oil be drained from the crankcase? 

A. The recommendations of different tractor manufacturers 
range all the way from every day to once in two weeks, many 
giving one week as the maximum period of time the same oil 
should be used. 

Q. How often should the oil in a circulating system be 
completely replaced with a fresh supply? 

A. It should be replaced at the intervals given above for a splash 
system since the service demanded of the lubricant is the same. 

Q. Does oil lose its lubricating qualities through use, and 
how can this be determined? 

A. High temperature and pressure completely change the 
character of lubricating oil and destroy its lubricating qualities. 
The lubricating quality of an oil depends upon its viscosity, that 
is, its body, upon which depends its ability to hold apart surfaces 
under pressure by a film of lubricant. Dip the finger ends in 
some old oil from the crankcase and rub together under pressure. 
The oil will have a thin watery feeling and the finger tips may 
be pressed into close contact through it. Try the same experi- 
ment with some fresh oil, and it will be noted that a sliding 
film is formed between the fingers despite the greatest pressure 
that can be put upon them to squeeze it out. 

Q. What influence has the effect of high temperature and 
pressure on the length of time during which the oil should be 
allowed to remain in the crankcase? 

A. Both the temperature and the pressure conditions differ 
widely in different engines so that in some the oil literally wears 
out much faster than in others and should accordingly be replaced 
oftener. The tractor manufacturer has learned from experience 
the proper period of time for his motors, and his recommenda- 
tion is based on a desire to avoid having his customer pay for 
the same experience. 

Q. Next to labor and fuel, lubricating oil is the most 
expensive item of tractor maintenance. Is it really economy to 
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replace what appears to be good oil as often as the tractor 
manufacturer recommends it? 

A. The cost of repairs due to a single breakdown from 
failure of the lubrication would usually buy anywhere from one 
to five or more 50-gallon barrels of oil, without taking into 
account the loss of time due to the tractor being out of service. 
It is the highest form of economy to follow the maker’s instruc 
tions in this respect; if these are to discard the oil at the end 
of every day’s service, it will be found far (‘heaper in the end to 
do so. Many tractor owners do not regard dt as necessary to 
clean out the crankcase more than once or twice a season, btit 
instead of saving oil they are simply running up repair bills. 

Q. What other causes tend to destroy the lubricating quality 
of the oil? 

A. Another cause is leakage of the fuel past the pistons so 
that the supply of oil in the crankcase is thinned out by the 
gasoline or kerosene. This is particularly true of kerosene, espe- 
cially if the motor be run at a low temperature so that the kero- 
sene vapor condenses into a li(iuid. The admixture of carbon and 
dirt with the oil also tends to destroy its lubricating quality. 
Compare the color of oil that has been used for some time with 
fresh oil; the difference is due entirely to the foreign matter that 
has become mixed with it. 

Q, What attention does a force=feed lubricator require? 

A. The sight feeds should be watched frequently to note 
whether oil is constantly passing through them or not. To make 
certain of this, dirt should be wiped from the glasses at least 
once a day. While this type of lubrication has the great advan- 
tage of constantly feeding fresh oil to the bearings almost, as fast 
as it is consumed, its factor of safety is not so high as that of 
the splash or circulating type. In other words, failure of the 
part is apt to follow immediately upon a stopping of the feed 
since it usually receives no lubrication from any other source. 
The lubricator must accordingly be watched closely and the 
engine stopped at once if any of the feeds has become clogged. 

Q. How often should such a lubricator be supplied with fresh oil? 

A. The maker’s instructions may be followed but a Still 
better practice is to get into the habit of keeping the lubricator 
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constantly filled; that is, of filling it twice or oftener a day, if 
necessary, rather than waiting until the supply runs low. A 
gage glass on the side of the lubricator shows the amount in it. 
The plunger pumps which force the oil to the bearings will 
always work better when there is an ample supply. 

Q. What other precautions should be taken with a force- 
feed lubricator? 

A. When it is driven by a belt, close watch should be kept 
on the belt to see that it does not become too loose, since any 
slackening of the belt slows down the pumps and supplies less 
oil to the bearings. 

Q. How often should a force-feed lubricator be cieaned out? 

A. Two or three times a season should ordinarily be ample, 
but this will depend to some extent upon the care that is exer- 
cised in handling the supply of oil itself. Unless the oil supply 
is kept in a covered oil tank, more or less dust and other foreign 
matter is bound to find its way into it. The presence of dirt 
in the oil will make itself apparent by clouding the inside of the 
sight-feed glasses, making them difficult to read. Oil having 
visible foreign matter, such as small specks of grit, short ends of 
.straw, or chaff, in it should never be put into the lubricator 
without straining, as it is liable to clog the pump valves. 

Q. How is a force-feed lubricator cleaned out? 

A. By disconnecting the leads and flushing it out thoroughly 
with gasoline or kerosene. The leads should be disconnected at 
both ends and also flushed out, blowing through them to see 
that they are clear from end to end. 

Q. Are some of these leads more apt to clog up than others? 

A. Those that supply oil to the pistons are mo.st likely to 
clog owing to an accumulation of carbon in the ends opening 
into the cylinder. They should be taken off at shorter intervals 
and all carbon removed in the tube itself as well as in the open- 
ing through which the oil passes through the cylinder wall. 

Q. What attention does a circulating system require? 

A. A circulating system requires replenishing of the entire 
supply after washing out at intervals, as directed in the manu- 
facturer's instructions; examination at short intervals of the oil 
pump; and frequent washing off of the oil pump screen. Keep 
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the sight-feed glasses clean and shut dovn immediately if an 
stream fails to appear in any of them (some tractors have but 
one, others several). 

Q. What general precautions should be observed in clean- 
ing out a lubricating system of any type and in handling oil? 

A. Always avoid the use of waste or rags from which lint 
will detach itself in wiping out the crankcase or any part of the 
system, since these threads will invariably clog an oil pump or 
feeder tubes. All cans or other vessels used in handling oil should 
be kept covered to prevent dust falling in them and should be 
wiped clean before using. Dust is simply fine grit, and its pres- 
ence in the oil converts it into a grinding compound which will 
quickly cut away bearing surfaces. 

Q. What other lubrication does the motor require? 

A. This will depend entirely on the type of motor. Where 
it has overhead valves as used on many tractor motors, the rocker > 
arm spindles and pin should be oiled at least once or twice a 
day with a hand oiler. This applies as well to any other external 
moving parts not lubricated by the oiling system of the motor. 
The grease cups on the fan and on the pump should be turned 
down at least once a day. Some tractors are equipped with 
gravity oilers for this purpose. 

CONTROL SYSIEM LUBRICATION 

Q. How is the clutch lubricated? 

A. On some tractors it is enclosed in the same housing as 
the motor and runs in a bath of oil. Where it is not housed in, 
grease cups are usually provided on the clutch, and these should 
be turned down at least once a day. No oil should be allowed 
to fall on the facing, as this would reduce the holding power of 
the clutch and cause it to slip. ^ 

Q. What attention is required to keep the transmission 
properly lubricated? 

A. When the transmission is of the enclosed type, running 
in oil, it should be kept filled to the height given in the maker’s 
instructions and with the grade of lubricant recommended. . Don’t 
attempt to use cup grease,. or a home-made compound of grraise 
and oil or graphite, as the different materials will sejiarate, nor 
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shoixld heavy steam cylinder oil be used, since it contains animal 
fats and will become acid, attacking the steel faces of the gears. 
The pressure between the gear teeth in a transmission is very 
high so that the oil wears out in time and should be replaced at 
intervals of two to three months. Watch the transmission hous- 
ing for leaks and renew felt washers or other provision for pre- 
venting leaks. 

Q. How are open transmission gears lubricated? 

A. Where gears are run without a housing, they are not 
intended to be lubricated and care should be taken to see that 
no oil or grease gets on them as it will hold dirt and grit and 
cause the teeth to wear out much faster. The gears should be 
kept free of mud and dirt, but an oily rag or waste should never 
be used for this purpose. This also api)lies to the bull pinion 
and gear except where completely housed in. 

Q. What attention is required to lubricate other moving 
parts of the tractor? 

A. Grease cups are usually provided on all other moving 
parts, and they should be turned down as instructed by the 
maker. In some instances the directions are to screw these cups 
down as often as twice a day; in others, once an hour. 

ENGINE PARTS 
ENGINE BEARINGS 

Q. How long will motor bearings run without developing 
sufficient play to require adjustment? 

A. This will depend largely upon the motor itself and the 
service demanded of the tractor. If it is being run constantly 
with an overload, they will need attention much sooner than 
when the machine is not called upon to carry more than 75 per 
cent of its load for the greater part of the time. In any case 
the bearings should be examined at least once a week; some 
makers recommend that they be tested for looseness as often as 
twice a week when in constant service. 

Q. How can the bearings be tested for looseness? 

A. They should always be examined just after the motor 
has been shut down and is still hot; the amount of play will be 
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greater when all the parts are cold but some of this will be taken 
up by the thickened oil film then present and their condition 
cannot be determined as satisfactorily. The connccting-rod bear- 
ings are the first to show signs of looseness. Take the handhole 
covers off the crankcase and turn the motor until two of the 
connecting-rod ends are close to the openings. If there is much 
play, it will be evident upon graspli'g the connecting rod and 
attempting to lift it, but this amount would usually cause a? 
knock in operation. Take a small bar and pry the bearing 
upward from below, keeping the other Land on the rod to detect 
any movement. Do not confuse the side play of the bearing 
with looseness of the bearing itself as a small amount of ade 
movement is allowed on all connecting-rod bearings. Apply this 
test to the other two connecting rods also. A bar may also be 
used to detect any looseness of the main or crankshaft bearings. 

Q. Will it do any harm to allow a certain amount of play 
in these bearings? 

A. Nothing will be apt to run up a big repair bill quicker 
than running the motor with the bearings too loose. Every 
reversal of movement pounds the crankshaft and in time will 
cause crystallization of the steel with consequent breakage of the 
shaft. The resulting vibration is also detrimental to every other 
part of the motor. 

Q. How are the bearings adjusted when a test reveals 
play in them? 

A. Most motor bearings are provided with shims, that is, 
small strips of metal placed between the halves of the bearing 
and through which the bolts pass to hold the bearing together. 
Take off one or more shims on each side of the bearing and 
screw down the nuts again tightly. To obtain a proper adjust- 
ment, you must be able to set up these nuts as far as they will 
go without binding the shaft. Open the 'pet cocks or the com- 
pression release, where one is provided on the engine, and try 
the adjustment by cranking the motor by hand. It will be very 
difficult to turn the motor over if the bearings are too tight. 
They should be adjusted so that the motor turns easily, indi- 
cating that there is sufficient space between the bearing halves 
and the shaft to permit the formation of an oil film between 
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them. The shaft should be tested for play, as already described, 
to prevent making the adjustment too loose. 

Q. When a bearing is too tight, is it good practice to ease 
off the nuts and let the shaft run that way? 

A. A bearing is not properly adjusted unless the nuts can 
be set up hard on the bearing caps, all adjustments being made 
by removing or re-inserting shims, or laminations of metal only a 
few thousandths of an inch thick. One or two shims should be 
removed from each side at a time and the adjustment tested. 
Care must always be taken to see that the bearing cap is replaced 
on the bearing from which it was taken and that it is jmt back 
in the same way. 

Q. Is it ever necessary to adjust the piston-pin, or wrist- 
pin, bearing? 

A. This is the bearing which holds the upper end of the 
connecting rod in the piston and if the motor is properly lubri- 
cated with clean oil, it will seldom require any attention. In 
some motors the pin is held fast in the sides of the piston and 
the connecting rod moves on it, and shims are provided on the 
connecting-rod bearing for adjustment. In others the upper end 
of the connecting rod is clamped fast to the pin, and the pin 
moves in bronze bushings in the sides of the piston or bears 
directly on the piston walls. Allowing the big-end connecting- 
rod bearings and the crankshaft bearings to become too loose so 
that the motor knocks is the chief cause of lost motion in the 
wrist-pin bearing. Where the pin bears in the piston walls this 
may wear the holes out of round so that they have to be rebored 
and bushed to make a good bearing. 

Q. When the connecting rod or crankshaft bearings of a 
motor require adjustment at frequent intervals, what is the cause 
of the trouble? 

A. The cause is faulty lubrication: failure to clean out the 
crankcase at the proper intervals, with the result that the oil 
loses its lubricating qualities and the dirt that becomes mixed 
with it outs away the bearing surfaces. 

Q. Where bearings have become worn to the point where it is 
no longer possible to adjust them properly, is it practical for the 
average operator of a tractor to replace them with new bearings? 
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A. It is not practical unless he has had experience in the 
work, since it requires accurate lining up and. scraping in of the 
bearings to a close fit. Unless this is carried oat properly, such 
heavy stresses will be imposed on the crankshaft that it will 
break sooner or later. Therefore it Is poor economy to attempt 
this repair without actually having had experience in making it; 
it is one of those things that cannot be learned from an instruc- 
tion book. It is necessary to see it done in the shop more than 
once and the first attempt should be made under the supervision 
of one who has had experience. 

VALVES 

Q. What attention is required to keep the valves in good 
operating condition? 

A. The valve stems must be lubricated one or more times 
a day, except on motors provided with special means for doing 
this automatically. The clearance between the valve tappet and 
push rod, or between the end of the rocker arm and the valve 
stem, depending upon the type of motor, must be adjusted at 
frequent intervals and the valves themselves must be ground as 
often as is necessary to keep them tight. 

Q. Why is adjustment of the clearance necessary, and 
what should this be? 

A. The constant hammering of the tappet or rocker arm 
against the valve stem tends to increase this clearance as well as 
to wear away the parts, thus increasing the distance. The greater 
this distance is the less the valve will lift when operated, so that 
less fuel is admitted on the intake stroke and some of the exhaust 
gases are left in the cylinder on the exhaust stroke, thus cutting 
down the power. This clearance should be just sufficient to 
allow the valve to close completely under the pull of its spring 
when the tappet or rocker arm is released^by the cam. It should 
be tested and adjusted W'th the motor hot, since, if made very 
close w'hen cold, the expansion of the parts is apt to prevent 
the valve from closing properly. An ordinary visiting card or a 
piece of tin plate makes a good gage; it should be possible to 
slip this betw'een the tappet and stem easily. In any case the 
clearance should not exceed -gV inch. 
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Q. How oiten should the valves be ground? 

A. When a tractor is being used ten hours a day and six 
days a week, they will doubtless require grinding once every four 
to six weeks, depending more or less on the motor itself; some 
motors run very much hotter than others and in some the pro- 
vision for cooling tlie exliaust valve is inadequate, so that more 
frequent attention is necessary. 

Q. How may the valves be tested for leakage without 
taking the motor down? 

A. Turn the motor over hy liand about one-third of a revo- 
lution, until two of the pistons are witliin an incli or two of the 
upper dead center. At this point tlie pressure* in the cylinder 
that is then on tlie compression stroke should be highest. Hold 
the piston up against tliis pressure, just exerting sufficient pull 
to cause the piston to move if the compression leaks away. In 
a motor tliat is in good condition, there should be no per(*eptible 
movement due to leakage in the course of two or thrc'e minutes, 
and if the pull of the hand is slackened, the piston should tend 
to push the starting crank down again under the influence of 
the pressure in the cylinder. Apply the test to each cylinder in 
turn aial any difference in the compression-holding power of the 
different cylinders will be noticeable. 

Q. When the usual adjustment of the clearance does not 
correct a loose and noisy valve action, what is apt to be the 
cause of the trouble? 

A. The pin of the cam roller has probably worn so that 
there is considerable lost motion between the roller and the pin 
on which it turns. The only remedy is to replace the roller 
and pin or maybe the tappet complete. Any lost motion at 
this point permits the roller to move upward the distance repre- 
sented by the wear before the t<appet itself can lift. While the 
play at any one point may be' very small, when it is increased 
by an equivalent amount at two or three other points, the total 
is sufficient to reduce the effective valve opening considerably, 
with a corresponding decrease in the power. When new parts 
are not readily obtainable, this condition may be remedied by 
boring out the boles of the cam roller and the rocker lever and 
fitting them with bushings. 
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Q. When grinding valves, is it nec ssary to continue the 
operation until the entire valve and seat have taken on a polish? 

A. No; the op(!ration may be considen'd complete when 
both the valve and the sfet are smuotli all around an 1 com- 
pletely'" free from any sign of pitting. A polished suifage may 
give a little closer fit, but the dllbreiKC i; not enough to com- 
])ensate for the time necessary to product- it. The grindin,, 
operation should always be finislusl by the use of the fine grind- 
ing compound. 

Q. In case a motor has been allowed to run until the valve 
seats have become very badly pitted, is it necessary to cut these 
down by grinding alone? 

A. No; a valve-seat reaming tool should be employed for 
cutting away the metal until the ])itting has almost disappeared, 
and th(' reniaindtT of the operation should then be carried out 
by grinding in the usual manner. No more metal than necessary 
should be removed with the reamer as cutting too deep will 
simjdy shorten the life of the cylinder casting. Valves are made 
in two standard tapers, 45 degrees and 00 degrees, and care 
must be taken to see that the angle of the reamer blades corre- 
sponds to that of the valve seat before beginning to cut. 

Q. Is there any way of testing the tightness of the valves 
before putting them back into the motor? 

A. When the valves are in cages, tli('y may be tested by 
pouring some gasoline into the cage and noting whether it leaks 
past the valve or not. 

Q. Does a rapid loss of compression under such a test 
always definitely indicate that the valves are at fault? 

A. No; the piston rings may be worn or the lubrication 
may be poor, so that there is not a good compression seal in 
the cylinder. To definitely ascertain the trouble, take out the 
spark plugs and j)our an ounce or two of lieav'y cylinder oil into 
each cylinder. Turn the motor over fifteen to twenty times 
with the plugs out to work this oil down on the pistons, replace 
the spark plugs and repeat the test as first described. Failure 
to hold compression will then mean poorly seating valves almost 
invariably, since, with a fpesh oil seal, even loose piston rings 
will hold compression when the motor is being turned over by 
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hand. The necessity for putting in this oil indicates that the 
. oil in the crankcase or the circulating system needs renewing. 
This test for loss of compression should be carried out with the 
motor cold. 

Q. What is the best method of grinding the valves? 

A. With a valve-in-head type of motor, take the valve 
cages over to the bench so that there is no risk of getting any of 
the grinding compound into the cylinders. Use nothing but the 
specially prepared grinding compound designed for this purpose; 
ordinary emery and oil should never be employed as it will score 
the valve and its seat. When a special valve grinder is not at 
hand, a screw driver bit in an ordinary brace makes the best 
grinding tool. Smear some of the compound on the valve, drop it 
on its seat and turn it first one way and then the other, making 
about a quarter turn in each direction without exerting much 
pressure. When the compound, has been squeezed out, put in 
more and continue the operation, repeating this for fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Wash the valve and seat oft‘ with kerosene and 
examine to see if all signs of pitting have been removed and the 
valve has a bright uniform band around its entire circumference. 
The presence of any breaks in this ring indicates low spots and 
calls for further grinding. Never turn the valve completely 
around when grinding, making only a quarter turn, since the com- 
plete turn will score the seat. Be careful to flush oft’ every trace 
of the grinding compound with kerosene when through to prevent 
any trace of it getting into the cylinder. Otherwise, the engine 
will be ruined. Where the valves cannot be taken away from the 
motor for grinding, the greatest care must be exercised to prevent 
any of the compound from getting into the cylinders or down into 
the valve guides. 

Q. Why is it necessary to grind the valves at such short 
intervals? 

A. The exhaust valves in particular are subjected to exceed- 
ingly high temperatures that pit the metal face of the valve. 
Once this pitting starts, it proceeds rapidly and if the valves are 
allowed to run too long without grinding, these pits in the valve 
face will be so deep that new valves will be necessary. They will 
also be deep in the valve seat with the result that a correspond- 
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ingly longer time is required to grind them out. By grinding at 
the proper intervals, only fifteen to twenty minutes will be 
required for each valve, whereas if they are allowed to run too 
long, it may take an hour or more to get each valve and its seat 
into proper condition again. The motor will also run ]nn<& 
better and deliver more power if the valves kept in good con- 
dition. 

Q. What is the cause of a valve leaking very badly at 
times? 

A. Hard particles of carbon fiom the cylinder may lodge in 
the pitted face of the seat or valve and prevent if from closing 
tightly. Even though the valve be held off its seat only a few 
thousandths of an inch, it cannot hold any compression. 

Q. What is the cause of a valve binding so that it will not 
operate? 

A. Worn valve guides will sometimes permit sufficient side 
play to cause the valve stem to become bent. Lack of lubrication 
and an accumulation of dirt and carbon in the valve guide will 
cause the valve stem to expand to a point where it binds hard 
and fast in the guide. 

Q. What causes a valve head to warp so that the valve 
must be replaced? 

A. It may be caused by overheating of the motor due- to 
partial failure of the cooling system, such as may be caused by a 
slipping fan belt, trouble with the circulating pump, shortage of 
water in the system, or the clogging of some of the pipes or the 
radiator. An accumulation of sediment or scale in the jackets or 
the radiator may have the same effect. 

Q. Do valve springs ever need replacement? 

A. In the course of a season’s use, the temper may be 
dra-wn sufficiently to make the valve action sluggish, particularly 
in a motor that runs very hot, but -brdinarily the valve springs do 
not often need replacement. 

Q. Is it ever necessary to check the valve timing of the 
engine? 

A. It is never necessary except in reassembling the engine 
after it has been taken down. Since the camshafts are made with 
the cams integral, no relative movement of the cams is possible 
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and it is only necessary to time one cylinder. Most engines have 
reference points by which the valve timing may be checked when 
reassembling the engine. 


PISTONS 

Q. What attention do the pistons require? 

A. The piston rings will wear to such a degree that the 
pistons no longer hold the compression and there is a substantial 
falling off in the power. 

Q. How often should it be necessary to replace the piston rings? 

A. This will depend entirely upon the care that is taken to 
keep dirt out of the lubricating oil and to prevent its entrance to 
the motor through the carburetor. If the oil is handled carelessly, 
containers being allowed to stand uncovered and a film of dust 
settling on them, or it the carburetor is not provided with an air 
cleaner, a great deal of grit will find its way into the motor and 
will grind the piston rings down rapidly and also the bearings. 

Q. How may the pistons be tested for tightness? 

A. The valves being in good condition, preferably recently 
ground, the test may be made as previously described for testing 
the valves; or, with the handhole plates off the crankcase, have an 
assistant turn the motor over slowly and note whether there is any 
sound of air blowing down past the pistons into the crankcase. 
Put a few ounces of fresh oil into each cylinder through the spark 
plug openings, replace the plugs, and repeat the test, lyoss of 
compression may be due entirely to poor lubrication. Drain the 
crankcase, wash out with kerosene, and replenish the oil supply; 
and test in the same manner. 

Q. Is wear of the piston rings the only cause for loss of 
compression, aside from pitted valves? 

A. An accumulation of carbon under the piston rings may 
be holding the piston ring joints apart or the latter may have all 
worked into line so that the pressure is escaping through them. 
If, with good tight valves, there is still a loss of compression after 
putting fresh oil into the cylinders, it is an indication that the 
piston rings need attention. 

Q. Does the compression fail in all the cylinders equally, or 
is one of the cylinders likely to be worse than the rest? 
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A. The wear is likely to be uneven, so that one or two of 
the cylinders will be found very much worse than the rest. Some- 
times only one cylinder will fail to hold compression. Test in the 
same manner as described for the valves, pulling the crank up 
very slowly to note the resistance offered by each piston in turn 
as it comes up on the compression stroke. It may be found much 
easier to move one of the jnstons than the others. Wlien this is 
the case, it will be necessary to fit new rings on that piston. 

Q. How are new piston rings fitted? 

A. Oversize piston rings are supplied for this purpose. 
They are slightly larger (a few thousandths of an inch) than those 
originally supplied with the motor in or(]('r to (■omj)ensate for the 
wear of the cylinder. Take the old rings off by inserting thin 
strips of steel (old table-knife blades or discarded hack saws are 
excellent for the purpose) at three or four points around the piston 
and under the ring. Scrape and wash out all carbon and gummed 
oil in the slots. Do not use a file for this purpose. First try the 
new rings by fitting them in the cylinder, which operation will 
show how much will have to be taken off to allow them to enter 
the bore. They must be small enough to insert an irich or two 
into the cylinder, since it is turned somewhat larger for a short 
distance at the end. If the rings are too large, take a few cuts 
w'ith a fine file across the faces of the joint, being careful to keep 
the surfaces square and parallel. Very little must be taken off 
each time and the ring tried in the cylinder again. The job must 
be carried out with painstaking care as unless it is properly done 
the new rings will be no better than the old ones. When they 
have been properly fitted, use the same strips to plac'e them on 
the piston, care being taken not to spring the rings out of round 
in putting them on. 

Q. When fitting rings in the cylinder as a preliminary to 
putting them on the piston, should the bretik come together for a 
good fit? 

A. No; allowance must be made for the lengthwise expan- 
sion of the ring due to the high temperature, and this allowance 
must be greater for the top ring than for the lower ones as it 
becomes hotter. Depending upon the diameter of the cylinder, 
it is customary to allow to xHr inch between the ends of the 
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topmost ring and to inch for the other two. Bearing 
shims are often stamped with the thickness in thousandths of an 
inch and may be used as a gage. Unless this allowance is made, 
the expansion of the ring will cause it to bind against the cylinder 
wall and may cause scoring. 

Q. Must the pistoa ring be a tight St in the piston slot? 

A. Allowance for expansion must also be made here. After 
scraping the piston slots free of carbon and washing them out 
with kerosene so that they are perfectly clean, insert the ring and 
see that it turns freely in the slot. A piece of coated catalog 
paper has a thickness of tcW to xffV?? inch and it should be possi- 
ble to insert a piece of this paper between the ring and the slot. 
If the rings are too tight they will bind on the piston and cause 
damage as mentioned above. Unless they can be moved freely in 
the slots, they will have to be made smaller by taking metal off 
the bottom edge of the ring. Smear some valve grinding com- 
pound on a flat metal plate or a smooth piece of hardwood plank 
and rotate the ring in this under pressure with the hand. Be sure 
to wash off all traces of the grinding compound before trying on 
the piston again. 

Q. Do the pistons themselves ever have to be replaced? 

A. The same condition that causes rapid wear of the piston 
rings, that is, dirt in the lubricating oil, will also cause equally 
rapid wear of the pistons. When this wear amounts to TXf^ to 

inch, the piston w'ill rock on the piston pin in the cylinder 
and produce a distinctive noise, known as piston slap, which can- ' 
not be traced to any other cause. At first, it is likely to be attrib- 
uted to a loose bearing, and as it increases it will greatly resemble 
a bearing knock. When one piston reaches this stage, it is better 
to replace all of them with oversize pistons. The cylinders should 
be examined carefully for scoring and tested to see if they have 
worn out of round as it may be necessary to rebore them or to 
replace the cylinder casting to make a good job of it. 

Q. Can the pistons be tested for looseness without taking 
the motor down when a knock cannot be traced to any other 
cause? 

A. The amount of wear that will cause considerable piston 
slapping 1,8 so small that it would be diflficult to detect it wdthout 
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having the cylinder and piston on a bench where the fit can be 
examined closely. The average driver would never attribute the 
loud knocking caused by a loose pistor to the apparently slight 
amount of play that is revealed when the oiston is examined. 

Q. What causes besides dirt in the lubricating oil will 
bring about rapid wear of the pistons or scoring of the cylinders? 

A. Other causes are the use of a poor grade of oil, using the 
same oil too long, or any other condition that results in inefficifent 
lubrication, such as overheating due to partial failure of the cooling 
system. Unless there is a good oil him between the piston and 
the cylinder, the metal comes into actual contact and scoring fol- 
lows. Too thin an oil will he burned away by the heat of the 
explosion as fast as the film is formed on the cylinder, while too 
heavy an oil may not reach the upper end of the cylinder bore 
owing to failure to pass the piston rings. Worn piston rings will 
permit particles of carbon from the combustion chamber to work 
between the piston and the cylinder wall. Partial failure of the 
lubrication system, such as the clogging of an oil lead In a force- 
feed system, the clogging of the screen or of the pump in a circu- 
lating system, or an insufficient supply of oil in a splash system, 
will result in scoring. 

Cylinder scoring may be due to the piston ring binding 
owing to failure to allow for expansion in fitting or to the piston 
sticking owing to an accumulation of carbon under it. The wrist 
pin may become loose and move endways so that it scrapes against 
the cylinder wall; or in assembling the piston and connecting rod, 
the wrist pin may be so placed that it presses the piston unevenly 
against one side of the cylinder. Carelessness in valve grinding 
that results in some of the compound getting into the cylinder will 
cause serious scoring sooner than almost anything else. 

CARBURETOR 

' Q. What attention does the carburetor need? 

A. It should be drained at frequent intervals to remove the 
accumulation of sediment. Care should be taken to prevent dirt 
from getting into the fuel, and the latter should be strained as it is 
poured into the tank. In making needle-valve adjustments, the 
needle must never be screwed down hard on its seat, since this is 
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likely to turn a shoulder on it so that proper adjustments cannot 
be made with it. 

Q. When the carburetor floods, what is the usual cause of 
the trouble? 

A. The usual cause is dirt lodging under the needle valve in 
the float chamber. Where a hollow copper float is used, it may 
have sprung a leak, causing it to sink. 

Q. How should the carburetor be adjusted to give the maxi- 
mum power with the most economical fuel consumption? 

A. Definite instructions covering every make of carburetor 
cannot be given, but the same principles can be applied to all. 
With the motor running, cut down the fuel supply gradually until 
the motor begins to run irregularly or to miss. The fuel mixture 
is thus made leaner, and in some cases the motor will back fire 
through the carburetor when the mixture becomes too lean. 
When the point of adjustment has been found at which the motor 
is not getting sufficient fuel, turn back slightly until just enough 
fuel is being supplied to permit it to idle regularly. This is 
termed the low-speed adjustment and some carburetors have no 
other, that is, only the fuel supply can be regulated. Others have 
a high-speed adjustment as w’ell; this controls the air supply and 
takes the form of an adjustable auxiliary air valve. Speed the 
motor up and release the tension of the auxiliary air vah'e spring 
until the point is reached where too much air is being admitted 
and the mixture again becomes too lean. Then turn back slowly 
until as much air is being admitted as is possible without causing 
irregular operation. 

Q. Does the working of any other part of the motor influ- 
ence the carburetor adjustment? 

A. Unless all other parts of the motor are in good working 
condition, it will be found impossible to make a satisfactory car- 
buretor adjustment. Valves in need of grinding, excessive clear- 
ance between valve tappets and stems or rocker arms, worn piston 
rings or pistons, and worn valve guides will all jnfluence the adjust- 
ment of the carburetor. Air drawn in through worn valve guides, 
a leaky intake manifold, or a leak at the throttle valve of the 
carburetor will weaken the mixture and make it too lean, so that 
the motor loses power and overheats. With the motor running, 
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take a squirt can and put some gasoline on the intake manifold 
gaskets and around the valve stems and note wliether it is drawn 
in or not. New gaskets will remedy trouble of this nature at the 
manifold. Whenever the manifold has to he taken down, it is 
always better to replace the gaskets, since it is difficult to make 
used gaskets tight. 

Q. The float valve and needle adjustment being in good 
condition, what is the cause of the trouble when a regular flow 
of fuel cannot be obtained at the nozzle in the mixing chamber? 

A. The supply line may be partially clogged or the vent hole 
in the top of the carburetor may be stopped up. This is a small 
opening designed to admit air in order that there may be atmos- 
pheric pressure on the fuel in the float chamber. If this clogs up, 
a partial vacuum is formed. In a gravitv system the air vent on 
the tank may have become stop[>ed up and the fuel will not flow 
to the carburetor owing to the lack of atmospheric pressure on top 
of the supply. In a prc'ssure or a vacuum tank supplj system the 
trouble may be witli the pump, or with loose joints, or with the 
tank itself. 

Q. When difficulty is experienced in making a satisfactory 
low-speed adjustment, what is likely to be the cause? 

A. The needle valve may have been forced down on its seat 
so that a burr or ring has been formed on the needle. The latter 
should be taken out and repointed. 

Q. Is an air cleaner indispensable in connection with a 
tractor carburetor? 

A. It whll save its cost and the time required to attend to it 
many times over. Without it, pistons, rings, and bearings will 
grind out very rapidly, and trouble will be experienced with 
accumulations of carbon, more than half of wffiich will be nothing 
more nor less than dirt drawn in through the carburetc'r. 

Q. What attention does the air cleaner require? 

A. Frequent cleaning is the only attention needed. When 
the cleaner is of the dry-air type, the engine should always be 
shut down before emptying it. If it is a w'asher type, see that it 
is constantly supplied with plenty of w'ater. Clean out either 
type twice a day or oftener, if necessary, rather than wait until it 
is full. Analyses of carbon accumulations taken from automobile 
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cylinders have shown them to consist of 65 per cent, or more, of 
road dirt. 

Q. How can an over-rich mixture be detected? 

A. Note the color of the exhaust from the muffler. The 
presence of black smoke indicates that too much fuel is being fed; 
blue smoke, too much lubricating oil; and grayish-white smoke, 
poor combustion of kerosene usually due to an excess of wateiv 
An over-rich mixture, particularly when kerosene is being used, will 
cut the lubricating oil from the cylinder walls and cause scoring 
unless remedied. 

Q. What is the object of feeding water with the fuel? 

A. To assist in keeping the temperature of the engine down 
to the proper point for satisfactory working. The steam generated 
rapidly absorbs a great deal of the heat and has the further 
advantage of preventing the formation of carbon in the cjdinders. 
It also causes better combustion, particularly in the case of kerosene. 

Q. Should water be fed with the fuel regardless of the 
grade of oil employed? 

A. Little or no water is necessary when using gasoline, but 
the majority of motors will not operate satisfactorily on kerosene 
without it. 

Q. Is there any danger of feeding too much water, par- 
ticularly when the motor is running very hot and appears to 
need it? 

A. Excess water fed with the fuel is liable to lower the 
temperature to the point at which kerosene recondenses to a 
liquid; in such a case considerable of it works its way past the 
pistons and down into the crankcase. This destroys the film of 
lubricant on the cylinder walls and is liable to cause damage, not 
alone to the cylinders themselves but likewise to the bearings; 
thinning the oil in the crankcase destroys its lubricating qualities. 
If the motor appears to be getting too hot, the trouble should be 
remedied by locating the fault in the cooling or the lubricating 
system and not by attempting to overcome it by increasing the 
amount of water fed. 

Q. What indication is there of excessive water in the fuel? 

A. A grajish white smoke will appear at the exhaust indi- 
cating that the kerosene is not being completely burned in the 
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cylinders. Cut down the water supply very grr dually until the 
smoke disappears, the motor being kept running at a good speed, 
since if run too slowly on kerosene the combustion of the latter 
will not be complete owing to the drop in temperature. 

Q. Are all tractor motors prov'ided with hand-controlled 
apparatus for feeding water? 

A. No; some carburetors are designed to feed water auto- 
matically as it is needed, w'hile in others the use of a wet air 
cleaner is depended upon do supply the proper amount of water 
required. 

Q. Where hand control is provided, should the water be 
fed as long as the engine is running? 

A. It is better to shut it off five minutes or so before the 
motor is to be stopped, and the fuel should be switched from kero- 
sene to gasoline at the same time, as this will leave the motor in 
better condition and facilitate restarting. 

Q. . What precautions should be taken with the water sup- 
plied for this purpose? 

A. Clean rain water should be used, and it is well to strain 
it through tw'o or three thicknesses of cloth to prevent the entrance 
of any dirt. 

COOLING SYSTEM 

Q. When the engine overheats despite the fact that the 
cooling system is working properly, what is the cause of the 
trouble? 

A. It may be due either to an over-rich or an over-lean 
mixture. In either case combustion is slow instead of taking the 
form of the explosion required to produce the maximum power. 
The mixture continues to burn throughout the stroke and in the 
exhaust passages and muffler. Flame issuing from the exhaust is 
an indication of this condition. The ignition may be retarded too 
far and bring about the same condition. ' 

Q. What are some of the causes of failure of the cooling 
system? 

A. Among the causes are the following: insuflficient water 
supply; fan belt slipping; pump running too slow when driven by a 
belt; insuflScient lubrication; leaks in radiator or at pump packing 
permitting water to escape or air to enter; and clogging of radia- 
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tor, ciriulpting pip^, dr water jackets with an accumulation of 
sediment.' ' The cooling system should be drained at frequent 
intervals and flushed out with clean wateit. An accumulation of 
carbon in th^ cylinders will also cause the^ngine to overheat and 
if allowed to become very bad, will cahse preignitidn, which 
imposes veryTieavy stresses on all moving parts of the engine. 

Q. When hard water has to be used in the cooling system 
and scale forms, how can this be removed? 

A. A strong soda solution made by adding several pounds of 
common w'ashing soda to enough boiling water to fill the system 
.should be used for a day or so in place of ordinary water. The 
system should then be drained and flushed out. The use of rain 
water will prevent the formation of scale. Particles of iron rust 
in the water when the system is flushed shoidd not be confused 
with sc-ale; these will always be found, even if the system is, 
drained every day. 

Q. Do the flexible-hose connections ever cause any troubje? 

A. The inner plies of the hose sometimes become detached 
owing to the high temperature of the cooling water and either 
partially or wholly clog the passage. The passage is liable to 
become wholly clogged with the pump type of circulation owing to 
the much smaller diameter of the hose used. To guard against 
trouble of this nature, use nothing but the hose connections sujJ^ 
plied by the manufacturers as replacements since this hose is 
specially made to withstand hot water. Ordinary hose will dis- 
integrate rapidly when employed for this purpose and should 
never be so used except to tide over an emergency, being replaced 
with a new connection as soon as possible. 

Q. Is partial or total failure of the cooling system the only 
cause of overheating? 

A. No; there are numerous other causes of overheating. 
The motor may be run with the ignition retarded; the lubrication 
may not be efficient; or carbon may have accumulated in the 
combustion chambers, as pointed out in a previous answer. 

^ Q. How can carbon be prevented from accumulating in the motor? 

A. After the motor has been shut down for the day and* is 
very hot, take out the spark plugs, turn the motor over by hand 
until all the pistons are at appro»mateii|r the same height, and 
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pour into each cylinder about an %u^ of keip^iue, letting it* 
stand this way over night. Do not use piore tlmii tljis ananunt.nf 
kerdlene (a tablespoon will hold about an ounce) o^ the theory 
that if a little does good, more will do bettei^i*^ since more kerosene 
will cut the lubricating film off the cylinder tiiralls and thin thd ^ 
in the crankcase. * 

Q. How can the fan belt be kept in good condition? ' ’’ 

A. INIuke adjustments only when the motor is hot and ^o 
not put any more tension on tlie belt than is necessary to prevent 
slipping. A belt that is set up too tightly will wear very quickly ' 
besides imposing undue stresses on the pulley bearings. Keep the 
leather soft by applying neatsfoot oil from time to time. 

Q. How often should the radiator and cooling system be 
drained? 

A. Two or three times a season are suffieietit in summer if 
clean rain water is being use<l and it is strained before being put 
into the radiator.. In winter it will be found better practice to 
drain the entire system every night rather than to depend upoff^ 
an anti-freezing solution, siiu'e the latter lowers the boiling point 
of the water to such an extent that it is likely to boil away. In 
any ease, if alcohol is used in the anti-freezing solution, it ^ 
likely to boil out of the water, so that the latter cannot be left in 
over night with safety. Some tractors are cooled by oil, and in, 
cold weather it is necessary to thin this oil with kerosene beforC^it 
will circulate freely. 

Q. When it is discovered that a considerable quantity ^f 
the water has boiled away and the motor is very hot, Is it good 
practice to fill up with cold water immediately? ^ 

A. This should not be done, particularly in winter, fts tKq 
fresh supply is likely to be very cold and the sudden coritractio^l 
would impose severe stresses on the radiator joints, starting leak^^ 
Q. What attention does the pump of a circulating systdl^ 
require? 

A. See that the glands are kept tight. The appearance- ai 
drop of water at the gland indicates the beginning of a slceUT leaSi. 
Give the gland nut a partial turn to tighten it; if water, «t.m 
appears, it will be necessary tp repack the stufl&ng box. Oil-' 
soaked cotton wick nr graphite packing. 
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HORSEPOWER RATINGS 

Q. Why are tractors rated as 10-20, 16-30, etc., always 
giving two horsepower ratings? 

A. Tractors are designed to be used for belt as well as for 
field work. In doing the latter, the tractor must use a substantial 
percentage of its power to move itself. The lower rating accord- 
ingly expresses the amount of power available for plowing. When 
standing, as in performing belt work, the only losses are caused by 
whatever transmission gearing is interposed between the engine 
and the belt pulley, so that almost the entire output of the power 
pla,nt is available for driving other machinery. 

Q. What constitutes an overload, and why do all manu- 
facturers warn the tractor user so strongly against subjecting 
the machine to overloads? 

A. Considerable confusion exists as to the meaning of the 
term horsepower. For a few minutes, as in pulling out of a hole, 
a heavy draft horse is capable of exerting GOO to 800 pounds draw- 
bar pull, which is the equivalent of more than 1 hp., but the 
same horse cannot exert much more than an average of 100 pounds 
drawbar pull at a speed of three miles an hour in hauling a load 
ail day. The fact that a tractor having a field rating of 16 hp. 
may be pulled out of a bad place by three heavy horses does not 
indicate that the team is capable of doing as much work as the 
machine. The animals can only exert this much power for a very 
short period. The tractor will generate an amount of power at 
the drawbar equivalent to fourteen or fifteen horses at the usual 
plowing speed and will keep it up all day. A load such as 
twelve horses could haul all day would represent the practical 
working maximum for such a machine. A heavier load than this, 
apart from emergencies which call for all the power the machine 
can produce for only a very short period, would represent an over- 
load for that tractor. In other words, the tractor should not be 
steadily subjected to a load amounting to more than 75 per cent 
of its capacity. Manufacturers warn tractor owners against over- 
loading their paachines because tractors will wear out very quickly 
under the excessive strain and will not give satisfactory service 
during the machine’s greatly reduced useful life. Regardless of 
the plow rating of the tractor, as for instance, three-plow or four- 
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plow, the number of plows used should depend upon the nature 
of the soil. When the latter is very heayj'^, or the plowing has to 
be done on an up grade, fewer plows should be used. More and 
better work will be done by not subjecting the tractor to any 
greater load than it can pull without exerting more than 75 pef 
cent of its power. 

ENGINE TROUBLES 
FAILURE TO START 

What are some of the commoner causes of failure to 

start? 

A. Over 95 per cent of all failures to suirt aie due to either 
lack of fuel or lack of the spark to ignite it. Part of the remain- 
ing 5 per cent are due to the failure of the two to come together 
at the right time, while the rest may be put down to faults hav'- 
ing no connection with either the carburetor or the magneto. 

Q. Does lack of fuel in this connection mean an empty 
tank and nothing more? 

A. While a great deal of energy has been expended to no 
good purpose in trying to start an engine that was connected to 
an empty gasoline tank, lack of fuel implies a great deal more 
than that. It does not do much good to have a full tank unless 
the fuel is actually getting into the cylinders every time the 
engine turns over. There may be a stoppage between the tank 
and the carburetor or between the latter and the cylinders. A 
plugged air vent either at the tank or at the carburetor will pre- 
vent the liquid fuel from reaching the carburetor nozzle. A 
stopped-up carburetor nozzle will not vaporize any fuel, while a 
broken throttle connection w'hich leaves the throttle closed will 
not permit any spray' from an open nozzle to reach the motor, or 
at least not enough to render starting easy. Air leaks at the 
carburetor, the manifold, or the valve stems will weaken the 
mixture considerably. . 

Q. Is it not as hard to start with too much fuel as with 
too little? 

A. Flooding the cylinders makes starting very difficult, and 
when this has occurred, the only remedy is to shut off the supply 
entirely and crank the motor for a few minutes to clean out the 
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cylinders. Priming too freely is a bad practice, since the liquid 
gasoline cuts the lubricating oil from the cylinder walls and 
destroys the compression to such an extent that in an old engine 
it is next to impossible to start even though the fuel and the 
spark come together in the right place at the right time. This is 
one of the unspecified causes responsible for part of the 5 per 
cent of the, failures to start mentioned previously. There will be 
a weak explosion every time a cylinder should fire, but not 
enough power will be produc*ed to cause the engine to take up its 
cycle and run. 

Q. When the cylinders have been flooded by over=priming 
with gasoline, what should be done? 

A. Close the throttle and open the air valve or choker, so 
that no gasoline is drawn through the carburetor. Take out the 
spark plugs and put 2 or 3 ounces of heavy cylinder oil into each 
cylinder. Replace the plugs and turn the motor over for two or 
three minutes with the ignition off. 

Q. Has the position of the throttle lever any effect on the 
fuel supply at starting? 

A. Some engines can only be started readily with the throttle 
at a certain position, usually not more than one-third oj)en and 
sometimes considerably less. On a cold morning opening the 
throttle too far is liable to allow too much gasoline in li(juid form to 
find its way into the cylinders, so that the effect is the same as 
that of over-priming or flooding. 

Q. How should an engine be primed? 

A. Gasoline should be carrie<l in a s(iuirt can for tliis pur- 
pose and not more than a teaspoonful should be sejuirted into each 
cylinder through the pet cocks. If the engine does not start after 
priming two or three times, look for some other cause of fuel or 
ignition failure. If the engine starts and only turns over a few 
times and then stops, the cause is likely to be lack of fuel as 
indicated by the fact that it ran on what was injected into the 
cylinders. In priming the float in the carburetor is also depressed 
by means of a button or lever provided for the purpose. This 
floods the carburetor and causes the gasoline to overflow through 
the nozzle into the mixing chamber. The moment any gasoline 
leaks out of the carburetor, the float should be released, since 
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otherwise the cylinders will he flooded. Never piime the car- 
buretor just as the engine is starting, as this will produce an 
over-rich mixture and probably cause a pop back which may ignite 
. the gasoline in the carburetor. 

Q. Is water in the gasoline a frequen<^ cause of failure to start? 

A, It may not be a very frequent cause, but die occurrence 
of any water in the gasoline will make it difficult to start the 
motor. Being heavier than gasoline the water sinks to the bot- 
tom of the tank and there may be enough of it to partly fill the 
carburetor. The remedy is to drain the carburetor, taking out 
a half-pint or so. 

Q. What effect does the use of kerosene as fuel have on 
the starting of the motor? 

A. It has no effect, if the matter is j^roperly handled. At 
least five minutes before the engine is to be stopped the kerosene 
should alw'ays be shut off and the engine allowed to run on gaso- 
line so that all traces of kerosene will be cleaned out of the 
cylinders and the manifold. If this has not been done, it will 
take considerable cranking to start the engine, and it may also be 
necessary to inject 2 or b ounces of fresh oil into each cylinder to 
renew the compression seal since the kerosene condenses in the 
cylinders as soon as they get cold and then runs dowm past the 
pistons into the crankcase. 

Q. Will an adjustment of the mixture make starting any 
easier? 

A. The actual adjustment of the carburetor itself should 
never be disturbed for starting puri)oses, as, if this is done, 
either the carburetor will seldom be proj)erly adjusted for efficient 
running or a great deal of time w'ill be spent unnec*cs.sarily ip 
making adjustments. ]\IoreoA'er the carburcitor parts will soon 
wear badly and make efficient adjustment impossible. Most car- 
buretors are provided with a choker which, when closed, causes all 
the air to be drawn past the nozzle, thus increasing the suction 
and giving a rich mixture. This should be closed for starting and 
opened the moment the motor gets under way. Ordinarily the 
running mixture is too lean to make starting easy. 

Q. What are the commoner causes of failure to start 
through ignition trouble? 
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A. Among the causes are the following: a ground or short- 
drcuit in the wiring; points of plugs burned too far apart; moisture 
on the distributor of the magneto; failure of the contact points in 
the breaker box of the magneto to separate when the cam strikes 
the hinged lever; impulse starter of magneto stuck or spring 
broken; putting plug cables on wrong plugs when a change has 
been made just before attempting to start; badly sooted plugs; 
spark lever advanced too far; and loose connections, particularly 
where a separate coil is used with the magneto. 

Q. What simple test can be made to determine whether 
the spark is occurring in each cylinder at the proper time? 

A. Take out the plugs, leaving the cables attached to them, 
and lay the plugs on the cylinder head. Then turn the motor 
over slowly and note whether or not the sparks occur at the 
plugs in the proper sequence. Note whether there is a strong 
blast of air from one of the spark plug holes each time the motor 
is turned over; if not, pour an- ounce or two of fresh oil into each 
cylinder. The failure to start may be due to lack of compression. 

Q. If, when the spark plugs are thus placed, no spark 
occurs at them, where should the trouble be sought? 

A. Take off the cover of the contact breaker of the magneto; 
have an assistant turn the motor over slowly, and note whether 
the points of the contact breaker separate twice per revolution 
(four-cylinder motor). If they do separate, note whether the 
faces of the contact points are clean and square. If they are 
blackened or pitted, clean and true them up with a very fine file 
or a strip of fine sandpaper, and then so adjust them that they 
come together firmly when the cam is horizontal and do not 
separate more than ^ inch when the cam is vertical. By giving 
the motor a sharp turn beyond a compression point a spark will 
be noted between the points; or the impulse starter may be used 
and the result noted. 

. Q. Assuming that a spark takes place between the contact 
points of the magneto, but none occurs at any of the spark plugs, 
where should the trouble be sought? 

A. Open up the distributor of the magneto and wipe it frees 
of any moisture or dirt that may have accumulated on it. Turn 
the motor over and note whether the distributor brush revolves as 
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it should. Adjust all the spark plug gaps to not more than •55 
inch; see that the plugs are properly cleaned and that they are 
lying on their sides on the cylinder heads, so that only their 
bodies come in contact with the metal. If tney are so placed 
that the central electrodes are touching, the current will pajs 
through them without causing a spark, since there are then no 
gaps for it to jump. In case none of these tests produces a 
spark at the plugs, there is more than likely to be some internal 
trouble with the magneto, though this is 01 c unparatively rare 
occurrence. 

Q. When the impulse starter fails to operate, what is likely 
to be the cause of the trouble? 

A. Either the mechanism has become gummed up with oil 
and dirt or the spring has broken. Cleaning out the impulse starter 
with gasoline and re-oiling will remove the formei cause. 

Q. When the engine fails to start after having been primed 
once or twice and cranked several times, in what order should 
the cause of the trouble be sought? 

A. This will depend largely upon weather conditions. In 
very cold weather it is quite likely that nothing but the low tem- 
perature is the cause of difficulty in starting. Results will usually 
follow continued cranking, as this w'arms the engine up somewhat 
and makes it turn over easier, with the result that the first weak 
explosions may cause it to take up its cycle. In warm weather, 
if a start does not follow several attempts at cranking, test the 
ignition first and then the fuel supply, applying the different tests 
already outlined and in about the order given. 

Q. Are there any other points in the ignition system that 
are likely to be responsible for failure to start? 

A. If, when turning over, the motor produces a spark at the 
contact breaker but none at the plugs, investigate the magneto 
switch. It may have become broken or its' connections may be 
faulty. See that it is in the right position, since many tractor 
motors can only be stopped by short-circuiting the magneto by means 
of the switch. In case the switch is in the S. TOP position, no spark 
will occur at the plugs. On some tractors the spark-advance lever 
takes the place of the switch; by fully retarding it the magneto is 
short-circuited, and the motor cannot be started. 
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Q. Do the magnets of the magneto lose so much of their 
strength that no current is produced? 

A. In time, the heat and vibration are liable to weaken the 
magneto, but this is far from being a common source of trouble. 
If, after making the tests mentioned, no spark is produced, take 
. off the distributor plate of the magneto and rest a screwdriver 
Wade on the gear casing so that its end comes within | inch of 
the collector ring. Turn the motor over, and note whether a 
spark jumps this gap. A |-inch spark at this point will indicate 
that there is no falling off in the power of the magneto. If a 
spark cannot be produced in this way, there is something wrong 
with the magneto itself, and it should be sent to the manufac- 
turer for repairs. Ordinarily remagnetization is only necessary if 
the magneto has been taken apart and the magnets allowed to 
stand without a “keeper,” or piece of soft iron across their ends, 
or if they have been removed from the magneto and reassembled 
in the wrong way. 

Q. When the contact points have become so badly pitted 
and burned away that they cannot be properly adjusted after 
cleaning and trueing up, what should be done? 

A. One or both of the contacts should be replaced and 
adjusted properly. The magneto manufacturer usually supplies a 
special wrench for this purpo.se, one end of it serving as a gage 
for the proper gap between them. The lock nut of the movable 
point should always be screwed down firmly after the adjustment 
has been made or it will back off owing to the vibration. 

Q. Are there any connections on the magneto which are 
likely to become short-circuited or grounded? 

A. When the wire is brought out through the side of the 
magneto, the insulation may become so worn that the metal 
touches the side of the opening, causing a short-circuit. In the 
inductor types of magneto, such as the Ilemy and K-W, this is 
most likely to occur at the grounding screw where the wire is 
fastened to the side of the magneto. In shuttle-wound types, 
such as the Eisemann, Kingston, and Bosch, the break may be 
at the point where the wire is fastened to the armature or where 
it is fastened to the collector ring. 

Q. Can the contact breaker becoi -re short-circuited? 
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A. Metallic dust or filings will be liable to cause this; the 
remedy is to clean out the inside of the box with gasoline. When- 
ever an adjustment is made, the contact points must always be 
redressed so as to come together squarel v . For this purpose u^ 
only the small file supplied by the manuiacturer, and rake off just 
as little of the platinum as possible, since it is worth consider- 
ably more than gold. 

Q. How can the contact=breaker bo?: be tested for a short" 
circuit? 

A. Remove it from the magnet(», place a piece of paper 
between the points, and then hold the box within inch of the 
shaft while the magneto is turned over with the other hand. No 
spark should occur; if it does, it indicates that the insulation of 
the adjustable contact point is poor and should be replaced. 
The test should then be repeated wdth the paper removed so that 
the points are in contact; a spark should then occur when the 
armature is turned over, the breaker box being held within | 
inch or less. 

Q. Does oil getting on the parts injure the magneto in any 
way? 

A. If allowed to get between the contact points in the 
breaker box, it will insulate them. On the shuttlc-Avound types of 
niagneto there is a collector ring and brush, and allowing any oil. 
to get on them will prevent the operation of the magneto alto- 
gether. Oil usually carries more or less dirt with it, and if 
allowed to get on the distributor, it is liable to cause leakage of the 
high-tension current, so that no sjairk occurs at the plugs. 

Q. How often should the contact points pf the magneto 
need attention? 

A. This will depend more or less on the particular type of 
magneto and the engine, but they should be inspected at. least 
once every thirty days while the tractor is in service steadily and 
trued up with the .sandpaper or special file whenever the slightest 
irregularity of their surfaces is evident. Taking off a little at fre- 
quent intervals will keep the points in much better condition and 
will save the costly platinum, since once the points start to pit 
this process proceeds very rapidly. Emery should never be used 
on the points. 
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Q. Is excess oil in the motor ever a cause of failure to start? 

A. When there is so much oil in the motor that considerable 
of it finds its way into the combustion chambers, it will collect on 
the spark plug points and insulate them, if unburned, or short- 
circuit them, if carbonized. The fact that the motor apparently 
ran satisfactorily just before being shut down the last time is not 
conclusive evidence that the spark plugs are in good condition. 
The magneto generates a high voltage when running at full speed, 
and the motor will often continue to operate in spite of poor con- 
ditions whereas it cannot be started again, once it has become 
cold, without first remedying the faults. 

Q. What is the commonest cause of failure to start a motor 
equipped with low-tension ignition? 

A. Dirty plugs, or ignitors, are probably the most frequent 
cause. As in the case of the high-tension spark plugs just men- 
tioned, the engine may continue to run with the plugs in poor 
condition, but once it has been shut down and allowed to become 
cold, the magneto will not produce a spark at the dirty plugs at 
the low speed at which the engine is cranked. Whenever an 
engine with this type of ignition is difiicult to start, the first 
thing to do is to examine the plugs. Give them a thorough clean- 
ing with gasoline and a wire brush, taking out the moving contact 
to remove any soot that has been forced into the bearing. These 
plugs may be tested by laying on the cylinder head, contacts up, 
and snapping the contact with a small piece of wood while an 
assistant turns the motor over so that the magneto is generating. 

Q. What other attention do these plugs require? 

A. The contact points burn away rapidly and need frequent 
dressing up to keep their contact faces from becoming pitted. 
They should be trued up in the same manner as directed for the 
magneto breaker-box contact points, and while the material is not 
so expensive, no more than necessary should be taken off. The 
operation should be repeated at frequent intervals to keep the 
plugs in good condition. 

Q. How may the low-tension magneto be tested to find 
out whether it is generating or not? 

A. Place a screwdriver blade against the single terminal of 
the magneto and hold the end against some metal part of the 
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motor while the motor is cranked. Move the tip of the screw- 
driver over the metal while maintaining contf,ct with the terminal 
at the other end and sparks will be noted at the tip. A similar 
test may be made by disconnecting the cable leading from the 
coil. Rub the metal terminal of this cable over difi'erent adjacent 
parts of the motor so that contact is made and h’^oken while the 
engine is being cranked, and much larger sparks will be noted. 

Q. If, after making tests successfully, no spark is obtain- 
able at the ignitor plug itself, what is the cause of the trouble? 

A. The plug is likely to be at fault. Oil that has been used 
for any time carries in solution a considerable percentage of 
carbon in a finely divided state. When hot, this oil is thin and 
is forced into the insulation of the plug, short-circuiting it, 
though apparently there is nothing wrong with it. The only 
remedy is to renew the insulation of the plug. 

Q. Though a test of the ignitors shows them to be in good 
working condition, the motor still fails to start and examination 
shows every other part to be working properly, so that the fault 
is evidently with the ignition, what is the cause? 

A. Either some part of the ignitor tripping mechanism has 
failed, so that the contacts do not separate, or the timing has 
become deranged, so that the separation takes place at tlie wrong 
moment. In the latter case the spark is occurring in the cylinder, 
but it is taking place either too soon or too late to fire the charge, 
(’’heck up the timing of the ignitor mechanism in accordancte with 
the maker’s instruction book. 

Q. How can the dry cells ordinarily used for starting with 
low-tension ignition be tested? 

A. A pocket ammeter, or so-called battery tester, should be 
used for this purpose. Hold the tips on the cells only long enough 
to allow the instrument needle to come to rest, since the ammeter 
represents a dead short-circuit on the batkiry and will run it down 
very quickly. If the reading of the ammeter shows less than 10 
amperes, the batteries are of no further use for starting purposes 
and should be renewed. Any other method of testing will only 
show whether the battery is actually dead or not, and dry cells 
may make a fairly large spark through the coil but will give a 
reading of only 2 to 3 amperes bn the instrument and will fail to 
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Ignite the charge in the cylinder. Batteries when this low give 
out very quickly. If the switch has been left on the battery side 
inadvertently, give the cells ten to fifteen minutes to recuperate 
and then test again. 

Q. What is likely to go wrong with the wiring of a low- 
tension system? 

A. About the only thing that can happen to this wiring is a 
loose connection at the magneto, at the ground on the motor, at 
the ignitor connection, or at the switch. The switch itself may 
become short-circuited and thus prevent any current from reach- 
ing the plugs. 

Q. Does the tripping mechanism of a iow-tension system 
require frequent attention? 

A. The trip-rod mechanism should be inspected from time 
to time to see that it is working normally, as the vibration is likely 
to knock it out of adjustment. The springs should be replaced 
whenever they show any signs of weakening. 

RUNNING TROUBLES 

Q. What causes the engine to emit smoke? 

A. Among the causes are the following: an over-rich mixture 
caused by faulty adjustment of the carburetor; and flooding of the 
carburetor due to a leaking metal float or a water-logged cork 
float. In either of these cases the smoke will be black. Oil get- 
ting into the combustion chambers in excess, caused by feeding 
too much oil or by broken or stuck piston rings, will produce a 
blue smoke. Feeding an excessive amount of water when burning 
kerosene or running the engine too cold will produc*e a white or 
gray smoke, indicating that the kerosene is not being entirely 
consumed. 

Q. What is the cause of back firing through the carburetor? 

A. A slow-burning fuel mixture is being fed, that is, one 
either too lean or too rich, usually the former, so that there is 
still flame in the cylinder when the valve opens. At times this 
will occur to such an extent that the flame issues from the exhaust 
pipe at the end of the muffler. This is an indication that the 
mixture is too rich, since it is still burning after being exhausted 
from the cylinder. One of the valves may not be closing properly; 
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it may be held off its seat slightly by an accumulation of carbon, 
or its stem may have become bent, so that the spring cannot 
close it. When the ignition has been dismantled, reassembling 
the cables on the wrong plugs so as to niter the finng order will 
cause a back fire, but in this case che engine cannot be started. 
An air trap in the fuel line or partial clogging of the latter will 
also cause this at times. 

Q. What are the commoner causes of missing? 

A. The most frequent cause is a defective spark plug. 
Owing to the heat and the vibration the porcelain of a plug will 
break, but the cracks will be so small that they are invisible. 
The pressure forces carbon-laden oil into these cracks and the 
plug becomes short-circuited, though apparently in good order. 
Test by short-circuiting the plugs in turn with a wooden-handled 
screwdriver. When short-circuiting a plug causes no perceptible 
difference in the running of the engine, replace it. Pitted and 
badly worn contact points in the magneto breaker box will also 
cause irregular running. (See the directions given under F'ailure 
to Start.) Missing may also be caused by the fuel mixture being 
too rich or too lean, partial stoppage of the fuel line, water in the 
gasoline, defective insulation or loose connections, carbon dust on 
the distributor plate of the magneto, or a sticking valve. 

Q. In what other ways may spark plugs fail besides the 
porcelain cracking? 

A. Very frequently the electrodes burn too far apart, so that 
the current is unable to jump the gap, or if it does, the spark is 
weak and irregular. Plugs become foul through an accumulation 
of soot in them, and to clean a badly sooted plug out thoroughly, 
it may be necessary to take it apart. The insulation of a mica 
plug will fail in time through the hot oil and carbon being driven 
into it under pressure, and the only^ remedy is to replace the 
insulator. Leakage around the gasket sometimes occurs, and 
when it is not sufficient to cause a hissing noise, it will be indi- 
cated by the porcelain of the plug becoming very dirty. Squirt a 
little oil on the porcelain when the engine is running and bubbles 
will form at the gasket if the plug is leaking. Cheap plugs are 
made with iron electrodes, and the latter burn away so fast that 
it may be necessary to adjust the gap once a day. 
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Q. What is the cause of preignition? 

A. Usually an accumulation of carbon in the combustion 
chamber. This carbon deposit often takes the form of small 
cones which become incandescent when the engine is running 
under full load so that, the fresh mixture is ignited the moment 
it enters the cylinder. When running on kerosene, the piston 
head may become so hot as to prcxluce the same result. In 
either <»se, preignition will be evidenced by a heavy pounding 
and the engine should be stopped at once as this imposes a very 
heavy stress on all the moving parts. Increasing the amount of 
water fed with the fuel will remedy it when it is due to over- 
heated pistons and the use of kerosene. Otherwise, the engine 
will have to be cleaned out to remove the carbon. 

Q. How can the accumulation of carbon be prevented? 

A. By using only the grade of oil recommended by the 
manufacturer of the tractor; cleaning it out and putting in a 
fresh supply as often as directed; keeping the piston rings in good 
condition, so that an excessive amount of oil cannot find its way 
into the combustion chambers; and keeping the carburetor 
properly adjusted, so that too rich a mixture is not used. Feed 
the proper amount of water when burning kerosene. In spite of 
these precautions, more or less carbon will always accumulate irt 
the cylin<lers. This amount can be kept down to a minimum by 
pouring a few ounces of kerosene into each cylinder at the end of 
a day’s run when the engine is still very hot and leaving this in 
the cylinders over night. Before .starting up in the morning, the 
compression seal should be renewed by putting a few ounces of 
fresh oil into each cylinder. 

Q. When the engine fires regularly but the explosions are 
so weak that very little power is produced, what is the cause of the 
trouble? 

A. Some of the commoner causes are as follows: spark plug 
points, burned too far apart; excessive clearance at the valve stem 
tappets or rocker arms, so that only a fraction of the fuel required 
is being admitted; valves in need of grinding; poor compression 
caused by oil not being renewed at sufficiently short intervals; 
broken or stuck piston rings; leaks around spark plugs; use of a 
fuel mixture that is too lean or too rich, so that slow burning 
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results instead of an explosion; a weaker ’id or broken valve 
spring; clogging of the passages of ttie muffler with carbon; or 
any obstruction in the exhaust piping. 

Q. What causes the engine to run regularly for a time 
and then to mishre badly? 

A. This may be caused by switching to kerosene before the 
engine has run long enough on gasoline to become thoroughly 
warmed up; a valve with a bent stem that operates properly at 
times and then sticks during a few revolutions; air leaks around 
the valve stems or in the intake manifold, dirt in the carburetor, 
so that the nozzle is partly clogged at times !ind free at others; 
defective insulation or a loose cosnicction which interrupts the 
circuit from time to time owing to the vibration of the engine, 
causing it to change position; water in the gasoline; carbon on the 
distributor plate of the magneto; or faulty spark plugs which will 
permit the engine to run regularly when idling but which will fail 
the moment the load is applied. A spark plug with fine cracks in 
the porcelain will fail under load owing to the greatly increased 
pressure in the cylinder, but will often spark regularly when the 
engine is running without load. A loose connection or weak spot 
in the insulation is the most puzzling of these causes since it is 
often the most difficult to find. 

Q. What causes the engine to stop suddenly? 

A. This is generally due to a failure of the ignition, owing 
to a break in the circuit caused by a connection dropping off, the 
switch suddenly opening under the vibration, or some part of the 
wiring becoming short-circuited, (dogging of the fuel line or of 
the carburetor nozzle or an empty tank will also result in the 
engine stopping. Where the stoppage is due to failure of the fuel 
supply from any cause, the engine will not usually come to as 
sudden a stop as when the ignition fails. The contacts in the 
breaker box of the magneto may lyive stuck together. If the 
cooling or the lubricating system fails, it will also take more time 
to bring the engine to a stop and there will be noises that give 
ample evidence of the cause of the trouble. The engine should be 
shut off the moment these noises occur for otherwise it will be 
forcibly stopped by the binding of the pistons, thus putting the 
engine out of commission.* • 
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ENGINE NOISES 

Q. How are the different engine noises that signify trouble 
in the operation of the motor characterized? 

A. Experienced motor mechanics give a different term to 
each one of several distinct classes of noise indicating faulty 
operation, such as knock, hammer, pound, and slap, and to the 
ear that is familiar with them each can be distinguished. 

Q. What do these different noises signify to the experi’= 
enced ear? 

A. A knock is the first indication of looseness in a bearing, 
usually a connecting-rod big end, and the sound is generally that 
of a sharp metallic blow. When it is allowed to develop or when 
looseness in the crankshaft bearings develops, the sound becomes 
louder but not so sharp and is more aptly described as hammer- 
ing, owing to its similarity to the blow of a slerlge. Pounding is 
caused by preignition and by overheating and is so violent as to 
rack the whole motor very badly. Slap is the result of worn 
pistons, the skirts or lower ends of whicli are banged against 
the cylinder walls every time the motor fires. The noise pro- 
duced is very similar to that of a knock and is often mistaken 
for the latter, though an experienced mechanic will seldom go 
wrong on this. In addition to the noises mentioned, there is 
another that is readily distinguished by the experienced ear, and 
that is the clatter caused by a loose valve motion, indicating 
that an excessive amount of clearance has been allowed to develop 
between the valve tappets and stems or in the* rocker arms. To 
the inexperienced ear all strange noises will be knockn and it may 
seem to be drawing too fine distinctions to difi'erentiate between 
knocking, hammering, and pounding, but familiarity with a motor 
will enable the operator not only to make these distinctions but 
to know as well what causes the different noises. 

Q. Which of these noises calls for immediate attention on 
the part of the operator to prevent damage to the motor? 

A. A very good rule to follow is to shut the motor down 
the moment any of these noises is heard and correct the trouble, 
but those that call for immediate attention to prevent serious 
damage are hammering and pounding. The first indicates a very 
loose bearin®. which may result in a broken crankshaft if allowed 
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to run a moment longer than necessary, while pounding not only 
imposes exceedingly heavy stresses on every part of the motor 
but may also be the first sign of failure of either the cooling or 
the lubricating system. The cause may be nothing more serious 
than lack of sufficient water when burning kerosene or the fact 
that the spark lever may be advanc'ed too far. 

nOVERNOR 

Q. What causes the engine to race when the load is thrown 

off? 

A. The governor needs adjustment, or the connection betvveen 
it and the throttle has parted. 

Q. What attention does the governor ordinarily need? 

A. This depends largely upon the type of governor. Some 
are housed in and the lubrication provided for by filling the 
housing with oil; such a governor needs very little attention, 
exc-ept to adjust it when it permits the engine to idle too fast. 
An adjusting screw is provided for this purpose. With the engine 
running, turn the screw gradually until the engine slows down 
to a point where it idles satisfactorily. The governor spring 
weakens in time, and the adjustment is provided to permit of 
increasing the tension. Apart from this, the only regular atten- 
tion required by those types which are not automatically lubri-. 
cated is to oil the bearings at regular intervals and see that the 
connecting linkage is in good order. 

CLUTCH AND TRANSMISSION 

Q. What provision is made for taking up wear in the clutch? 

A. The friction surfac“e, which is usually asbestos on a wire 
foundation, should be replaced when worn sufficiently to require 
it. After considerable service the spring pressure may let up 
sufficiently to cause unsatisfactory operation of the clutch. An 
adjustment is provided for increasing the tension of the spring, 
and this should be tightened just enough to make the clutch hold 
under load; but it is not good practice to attempt to make up for 
a badly worn friction facing by increasing the tension of the 
spring. Replace the facing first. This, of course, does not apply 
to the type employing metal’ to metal contact surfaces. Apart 
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from this, the chief attention required is lubrication, which should 
be carried out in accordance with the manufacturer’s instructions, 
some clutch mechanisms calling for oil as much as two or three 
times a day. 

Q. Is it good practice to let the machine stand with the 
clutch out of engagement? 

A. No; as it only weakens the clutch spring and shortens 
its life. Whenever the machine is to stand more than a few 
moments, the gears should be shifted to neutral and the clutch 
allowed to engage. It is particularly bad practice to let the 
machine stand over night with the clutch out of engagement. 

Q. Are a worn friction facing and a weak spring the only 
causes of a slipping clutch? 

A. Allowing oil or grease to fail on the friction faces of the 
clutch will cause it to slip badly. 

Q. What attention does the transmission require? 

A. Maintain the oil level as indicated in the manufacturer’s 
instructions and use only the oil called for by the latter. Drain 
as often as instructed, and wash out with gasoline or kerosene 
before refilling. This is usually two to three times a season, 
though some types may require it oftener. When the case has 
been cleaned out, inspect the gear teeth carefully for breaks, 
and see that any chips or foreign matter are removed. By 
filtering the old oil through several thicknesses of cloth, it may 
be used for other farm machines which do not require the same 
high degree of lubrication as the tractor. 

Q. Does the differential require any special form of attention? 

A. The difl'erential is frequently combined with the trans- 
mission, so that it is lubricated by the same supply of oil. Where 
it is separate from the transmission, the attention required is the 
same as that just mentioned for the transmission. 

HOUSINQ TRACTOR 

Q. Does it pay to build a special shelter for a tractor? 

A. It will undoubtedly be found a good investment, since 
the cost of a building large enough to shelter the tractor and 
provide a working bench beside it will usually be less than the 
added depreciation incurred by leaving it exposed to the weather. 
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Q. When the tractor is put up for the season, what atten- 
tion should be given it? 

A. Before putting the machine away for the winter, the valves 
should be ground, the bearings adjusted, the valve mecjhanism 
and the magneto overhauled, the oil drained from the crankcase 
and the transmission, and the latter washed ou* and provided 
with a fresh supply of oil. Wash the cylinders and pistons by 
putting a pint or more of gasoline in each cylinder and running 
the motor for half a minute. Then put a pine of fresh oil in 
each cylinder and turn the motor over by hand a few limes to 
spread it over the surfaces; otherwise, the eyliiKlers anel pistons 
may rust. Coat all exposed parts witli grease and cover the 
machine with a tarpaulin or old canvas. Make a list of all 
replacement parts necessary and order thein at the time the 
machine is put away in order that they inaj be installed during 
the winter. 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


INTRODUCTION 

Development of Field. While the development of the com- 
mercial car was slow at first owing to the numerous shortfX)mings 
of early types, it has advanced with wonderful rapidity during the 
past few years and bids fair to supersede, in a comparatively short 
time, the use of the horse-drawn vehicle for business purposes, not 
only in the large cities but also on the farm. As in the case of the 
pleasure car, Europe led in the development of the automobile for 
transportation purposes, chiefly with military necessities in view, as 
without power-driven vehicles it would be impossible to move the 
enormous food and ammunition supplies required by an army of 
present-day proportions. However, American manufacturers have 
advanced so rapidly in the production of commercial cars during the 
past few years that in 191fi the registration of New York City alone- 
showed a greater number of these vehicles than were reported by the 
census of 1915 for the whole German Empire and more than half the 
number reported in service in Great Britain during the same period. 

Scope of the “Commercial Vehicle”. It is important to know 
the reasons for the revolution which is now in active progress, as well 
as to become familiar with the prevailing practices in America and 
abroad in the construction, operation, and maintenance of that large 
and varied class of automobiles employed exclusively for business 
purposes. Regardless of type, class, or method of propulsion, these 
are commonly referred to as “commercial vehicles”. This classifi- 
cation embraces not only motor delivery wagons and trucks for the 
transportation of merchandise, but also taxicabs, omnibuses, sight- 
seeing vehicles, motor road trains, farm tractors, emergency repair 
or tower wagons for street-railway service, and also vehicles for 
special municipal service — ^ambulances, patrol wagons, fire engines, 
street-sprinkling and garbage-renloval wagons, and the like. In fact, 
it may be said that any automobile not devoted to pleasure is a aan- 
mercial vehicle, and, as was to be expected,* the first types of these 
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vehicles were merely pleasure cars transformed to suit the needs of 
‘ the occasion. To a certain extent, this still continues to be the case. 

Standard Design. Whether it be electric-, steam-, or gasoline- 
driven, the general design of the motive power, as well as that of its 
transmission to the driving wheels, is practically the same in the 
commercial vehicle as it is in the pleasure car, except that the chain 
drive has now almost disappeared on the latter, and all the com- 
ponent parts — bearings, frames, axles, steering gear, and compen- 
sating mechanism — are the same. In other words, the chassis in 
both cases is composed of similar members. For the sake of brevity 
in the present treatise, it is assumed at the outset that the reader 
has become familiar with motor-car engineering so far as it relates to 
pleasure-car construction; that he understands, from previous study 
and the actual handling of machines, the theory of the operation of 
the internal-combustion engine; that he is conversant with the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the several types of engines as well as 
with their advantages and limitations; and that he is acquainted with 
the types of transmission systems ordinarily employed on pleasure 
cars — in brief, that he understands any reference to component parts, 
to their functions, and to their relation to one another, without the 
necessity of explanation. 

In common with the pleasure car, the commercial vehicle is 
capable of traveling at various speeds wherever road conditions will 
permit it to go. Both comprise in a single entity a wheeled vehicle 
suitable for transportation purposes, fitted with an independent, self- 
contained power plant, and both present the same engineering prob- 
lems so far as they relate to the construction of the motor, its control, 
and the transmission of its power to the road wheels, the design of the 
running gear, and the control of the vehicle itself. Divergence in 
practice is encountered with the consideration of the purposes for 
which each vehicle is designed. The pleasure car is not intended to 
be a very efficient vehicle. Its carrying capacity bears a compara- 
tively insignificant ratio to its total weight, and, usually, the car is not 
designed to work under the same severe and continued conditions 
of service that are the first requirements of the commercial vehicle 
It must be capable of high speed with its maximum load of passen- 
gers and must combine reliability with endurance to an extent 
sufficient to meet the demands of its owner' when on pleasure bent. 
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Classification* In order to make the subjv ct as clear as possible 
and to facilitate reference on the part of the student, industrial motor 
vehicles as a whole have been classified, first, by their motive power; 
and second, by the uses for which they are intended. Thus there 
are, today, in the order of their relative importance: 


Motive Power 


Electric vehicles 
Gasoline-'driven vehicles 
Gas-electric vehicles 
Steam vehicles 

V. 


Industrial electric trucks 
Delivery wagons 

Trucks, vans, and similar freight carriers 
Passenger vehicles — stages, busses, taxicabs, sight-seeing 
Types of Vehicles cars, etc. 

Municipal vehicles— patrol wagons, ambulances, fire appa- 
ratus, garbage-removal wagons, street sprinklers, etc. 
Special types — railway tower wagons, emergency repair 
wagons, farm tractors, road trains, etc. 


This classification has been made advi.sedly, for, though kerosene 
and alcohol are being experimented with as fuels for the internal- 
combustion engine and particularly for commercial purposes, by 
far the greater majority of types marketed at present are driven 
by gasoline fuel. 

Each of the foregoing principal divisions is susceptible of further ‘ 
subdivision, but this is neither necessary nor desirable. Commer- 
cial motor vehicles are now built for almost every conceivable 
purpose involving freight hauling or the transportation of pas- 
sengers and include many special uses, such as hauling huge reels of 
telephone cable and drawing the cable through the underground 
conduits, transporting and hoisting safes and pianos, delivering coal 
with special dumping w’agons, and the like. They difi'er only in the 
special equipment with which they are provided for the service in 
view, and, as their construction otherwise^ is the .same, it would only 
lead to confusion to attempt to consider them separately. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLES 

Range of Use. Owing to the general recognition of its simplicity 
and economy, which has been- brought . about by a co-operative 
propaganda fostered by the electric lighting and powder (»mpa3les, 
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the^gfSwth of the use of the electnc commercial vehicles durmg,jthe 
few years has been little short of phenomenal. One New York 
piW alone uses nearly 350 electric delivery wagons, several have 
iieeirly 100, while no fewer than forty-five have “fleets” of 10 cars or 
jabre’. All told, there are several thousand electric vehicles in New 
^ork City and more than 100 garages and charging stations, while 
*|he demand for current has been so great that the minimum for 
charging batteries has recently been reduced to $10 per month. 
Current is supplied at a preferred rate under special contract, which 
calls for the charging of the batteries during those hours of the night 
when the load on the central stations is lowest. 

Advantages of the Electric Type. Simplicity. One of the chief 
advantages of the electric vehicle, when judged from the purely com- 
mercial point of view, is its great simplicity, which, to a very large 
extent, solves the labor question that has proved such a deterrent to 
the adoption of the gasoline vehicle for commercial service. As the 
duties of the driver of an electric vehicle do not extend beyond its 
actual starting, stopping, and guidance while under way, anyone 
who has been accostumed to the use of horses can master its operation 
in the course of a few hours. This also appears to be equally true 
of men who have never driven any type of vehicle previous to their 
taking the wheel or steering tiller of an electric. Apart from the actual 
mechanical control of the vehicle, the driver’s only other care is to 
keep informed as to the state of charge of the battery by watching 
the voltmeter, in order to prevent running the car with the batteries 
exhausted, as this is very detrimental to their continued usefulness. 
However, as the batteries of most commercial vehicles are charged 
every twenty-four hours and the car run is planned to lie within its 
traveling radius on a single charge, with a factor of safety allowed in 
addition, this is not a very onerous duty. The further requirement 
of noting the current consumption on starting and running, as indi- 
cated by the ammeter, in order that any defect in the operation of the 
running gear of the car may be detected and remedied, is also a very 
simple one, so that an unskilled driver is available at a correspond- 
ingly lower charge for labor cost in the operation of the vehicle. The 
adoption of the amjjere-hour meter showing the actual consumption 
of battery energy has simplified the task of the driver still 
further. 
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' ' Efficiency c^nd Lon^yl^i/ l^r^^ly 3tert*1rui%^ 

.mftny stops are the province of t1he electric, so^ that probaolfflMi 
per cent of all average city deliveries come within its ®conomi<r'fi€^* 
Its labor cost is much lower than that of the gasoline car, since ^ 
unskilled hand (‘an operate it efRciently, while one man at the garsi^, 
can take care of nearly twice as many electrics ar> of gaso^ne carsl 
The electric is easier on tires, owing tc its reduced speed, insurfl^u^e 
rates are lower, and its depreciation can be figured on a much more' 
favorable basis, as it has been shown to have an average effective^ 
life of ten years. The fact that all its moviiig parts revolve has a 
most important influence on its low maintenance cost and reliability, 
many ele(*tric trucks showing an average of 297 days in service of 
the 300 working days in a year. 

Power Efficiency. The amount of power available on a single 
charge of the batteries without unduly increasing the weight is so 
limited that in the design of the electric great care must be taken 
to eliminate friction and other sources of power loss at every possible 
point. This is further necessitated by the gradually decreasing 
efficiency of the batteries witli age. Starting with 80 per cent 
when new, the efficiency may drop rapidly to 50 per cent or below 
unless the batteries are properly maintained, which is likewise true 
of the transmission efficiency of the running gear of the vehicle; so 
that while unskilled labor may be employed for the operation of the 
vehicles this is ncjt tlie case where their maintenance is concerned. 


Power losses due to the tires are also an important factor, and as 
the pneumatic tire can very seldom be considered for commercial 
service, the same degree of efficiency is not obtainable from the busi- 
ness electric wagon as from tlie pleasure type employing the same 
motive power. Road conditions must also be considered — despite the 
fact that electrics are employed almost exclusively for city or near-by 
suburban service — as mud, snow, and ice in winter, and poor pave- 
ments at any time cause an increase in the current consumption. 


ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAGON 

General Specifications. Whether considered from tlie point of 
view of design and construction or from that of operation, the 
electric delivery wagon is, witliout doubt, the simplest vehicle in 
the commercial field. As already mentioned, its operation may be 
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mastered in a comparatively ^ort time, either by the ex-horsediiver 
or by a person who has never had any experience in the control of a 
vehicle, so that the labor cost — ^always an item of importance in this 
field — ^may be materially reduced without fear of the equipment 
suffering in consequence. It is usually customary with manufac- 
turers of these vehicles to adopt a standard form of design, which is 
employed throughout in every size listed by the same maker, the only 
differences being those of dimension, load capacity of the vehicle, 
and capacity of the battery to take care of the increased weight. 

Package delivery wagons and express wagons of the electric 
type have a useful load capacity ranging from 1000 to 2000 pounds, 
though a very few of less than 1000 pounds’ capacity were employed 
at first. The 40-mile run is standard and is based on an average 
speed of 10 to 20 miles an hour, including stops, as the necessity 
for frequently stopping and re-starting the car in delivery service 
has an important bearing on the mileage of which the car is capable 
on a single charge. The latter is naturally figured on the maximum 
efficiency, of the car as a whole, so that in practice this is seldom 
fully realized, owing to the deterioration of the batteries in service. 

Design. The electric has progressed through the stages repre- 
sented by the angle-iron frame, the armored wood frame, and the modi- 
fications of the two as employed on gasoline cars to the now generally 
current tj’pe of pressed-steel frame. This frame has the advantage 
of being extremely strong for its weight. It is composed of side and 
transverse members produced in hydraulic presses directly from 
steel plates of about i^-inch thickness, these members being riveted 
together and further reinforced by gussets at the corners. On 
account of the height of the vehicle, the frames are made perfectly 
rectangular and without either a drop or narrowing forward. 

The types of suspension employed also show the same variations 
as are to be found in the gasoline-driven cars, some of the smaller 
electrics having the full elliptic springs ordinarily employed on 
wagons, while intermediate and heavy vehicles have either straight 
semi-elliptic springs front and rear or a half-platform type of sus- 
pension in the rear. A study of the Baker and General Vehicle 
types of delivery wagons and trucks will show how closely they 
approach, as a w^hole, to w^hat is considered general practice in the 
automobile field. 
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Because of the heavy loads carried and of the faci thAt seii 
tires are used, the entire running gear has to be planned on a ver 
liberal scale. This is likewise true of the springs. While it is desi) 
able that the latter afford as much protection to the mechanism t 
possible, sufficient stability to carry the load is of more important 
than flexibility, as the comparatively slow speeds do not occasio 
the violent shocks met with in the pleasure car. 

MOTIVE POWER 

Type of Motor. As already meiitioncd, the motive power c 
the majority of smaller electric vehicles consists of a .single motoi 
and, in several makes, such as the Waverley, G.V., (i.M.C., an 
Detroit, this practice extends to heavy units, with a correspondin 
increase in the efficiency of the vehicle as a whole. In order to kee; 
down the weight as well as the space occupied, these motors are ver; 
small for their power output, and consequently have to be wound fo 
high rotative speeds. They are usually of the series type of th 
General hdectric or the Westinghouse make and are designed t 
carry heavy overloads for short periods, to enable the car to pull ou 
of a bad place, to start with full load on a heavy grade, or to mee 
similar emergencies, the motor, under such conditions, deliverinj 
an amount of power greatly in excess of its normal rating. 

Motor Suspension with Chain Drive. Since the use of spur-g^a 
drives has decreased, the motor is usually suspended from the fram 
by means of transverse members riveted to the side rails and i 
j)laced near, or slightly forward of, the center of the chassis, ii 
order to give the best distribution of weight. This is an advantag 
not obtainable when the motors are hung from the rear axle or to 
close to it. In view of the high speed at which the motors run — 180 
to 2000 r.p.m. or more — a reduction in two stages is necessary t 
avoid the employment of excessively large sprockets. The first ste 
is from the motor to a countershaft by means of a single silent chai 
of the Morse or the Renold type, the motor being suspended in such 
manner that it may be moved a short distance one way or the otht 
to permit the adjusting of this chain to the proper tension, Pig. 1 
The large sprocket on the countershaft, which serves to cut down th 
speed in the proportion of about 1 to 5, also embodies a differentia 
or compensating, gear of the usual bevel or spur type, thus makin 
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it possible to employ a solid one-piece axle instead of weakening 
the latter by inserting the balance gear in it. This is an important 
feature, as the rear axle must bear 60 to 70 per cent of the total weight 
of both the car and the load. From the countershaft, chains are run 
to each of the driving wheels. The relative positions of the counter- 
shaft and the rear axle are maintained by heavy adjustable radius 
rods, attached forward to the outer ends of the countershaft and, at 
the rear, to the axle. These rods take the stress of the drive off the 




Fig. 1. Motor Suspension and Silent-Chain Drive on Baker Trucks 


springs and counteract the tendency of tlie chains to draw the rear 
axle toward the countershaft, under the pull of the motor. 

Motor Suspension with Shaft Drive. On light delivery wagons of 
the shaft-driven type, three methods of motor suspension may be 
noted. In the first method, the motor is placed just forward of the 
rear axle, its housing being practically integral with that of the axle. 
Either a worm drive permitting of a single-speed reduction or a two- 
speed gear through spur gears is employed. As the motor moves with 
the axle and their relations are fixed, flexible joints are not required. 
A modification of the first method consists in placing the motor under 
the car at about the center and mounting it on a flexible suspension 
so that it clan move under stress without disturbing its alignment; 
while the third method provides for taking such stresses on universal 
and slip joints interposed between the motor and the rear axle. 
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Chassis of 4(X)0-Pound G. V. Electric Delivery Wagon 
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The relative locations of the various essentials of a delivery 
wagon of the single-motor side-chain-drive type are clearly shown 
in Fig. 2 that illustrates a G.V. chassis of 4000 pounds’ capacity, this 
being the same except for the difference in' size. 

Worm-Qear Transmission. While the power is transmitted 
througli a combination-chain drive, i.e., silent chain for the first 
reduction and roller chains for the final drive, on the majority of 
delivery wagons, the practice of utilizing the worm drive, which has 
recently been adopted on the pleasure cars, has also been taken up 
in this field on the light vehicles. An example of this is represented by 



Fig, 3. Rear Axle of Commercial Electric Delivery Wagon 


the G.V. lOOO-pound delivery wagon, equipped with a single motor 
driving through a propeller shaft having two universals and with 
a David Brown (British) type of worm-gear rear axle. On machines 
of this class, it is customary to mount the motor on a flexible support, 
which permits it to adapt itself to variations in the angularity of 
the propeller shaft, thus reducing the load imposed on the universal 
joints and, at the same time, avoiding the effects of torsional stresses 
on the motor. As the location of the motor is such as to prevent 
the suspension of the battery below the frame in the usual cradle, 
it is carried forward under a bonnet, or hood, and the wheel-base of 
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Fig. 4. G.M.C. Chassis with Combination Shaft and Chain Drive 

the chassis correspoiulinj^ly lengtiiened. This is not the case with 
tlie Commercial worm-driven delivery wagon, as in this instance th^ 
motor is placed almost directly on the rear axle, as shown in Fig. 3, 
thus eliminating the propeller shaft and the necessity for universal 
joints. The spring suspension of the motor will be noted protruding 
above its forward end. 
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Fig. 0. Details of Motor Mounting, Brake, and Drive, G.M.C. Electric Delivery Wagon 


feature consisting? of the use of a spriu}? steel shaft, as shown by the 
detail view, Fig. 5. I’Ik; design of these cars, as shown by the cliassis, 
is standard for all capacities ranging from a 1000-pound delivery 



Fig. 7, Chassis of Waverley S-Ton Electric Truck, Showing Battery Installation 


wagon up to a 6-ton truck, and, in each case, the section of this shaft 
is calculated to transmit the power necessary, with a predetermined 
degree of flexure in starting, which serves to cushion the mechanism 
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as well as the tires. The pin attachmen^i at the motor and the bevel- 
gear-driven countershaft eliminate the necessity lor universal joints 
in this member while still permitting a rigid mounting of the motor 
on its sub-frame. As will be noted in Fig. o, which shows the details 
of the complete drive, this sub-frame is carried in bearings on a 
tubular transverse member, thus allowing for relative movement in a 
longitudinal plane, the shaft itself compensating for torsional stresses. 

Unit-Wheel Drives. Mention has already been made of the 
abandonment of two-motor drives on coii’paratively light cars, as 
well as the successful employment of u, single motor on vehicles op 
to 5 tons’ capacity, as in the case i)f the Waverley 5-ton chassis, 



Fit?. 8* Two-Motor Axle with .Spm-Clear Drive, (h)inin<‘r( ial 2-Tou Truc^k 


Fig. 7. The Commercial electric is an exception to this in that it 
shows the successful employment of two motors on cars as small as 
one-ton capacity. The rear axle of this car is a complete self- 
contained unit, as will be seen upon referring to Fig. 8 illustrating 
the drive of a 2-ton Commercial. Thefform of mounting employed 
is clear in the illustration, while Fig. 9 shows the details of the gear 
reduction between the motor and the driving wheel. This concern 
also makes a four-wheel drive, which is employed on vehicles of 3| to 
7 tons’ capacity. On these machines, both front and rear axles are 
alike. One of them is illustrated in Fig. 10, in which it will be noted 
that the motor and the driving wheel are an integral unit pivoted in 
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the axle to permit of utilizing all four wheels for steering. The speed 
reduction in this instance is simply a double spur-gear train meshing 
with an internal gear cut on a drum in the rear wheel. 

Couple-Gear Truck Drive. A particularly ingenious example of 
the ease and directness with which electricity lends itself to special 



Fig. 9. View of Spur-Gear Keduction of Commercial Electric Drive 


forms of construction is to be found in the drive of the Couple-Gear 
truck, so Called because all four wheels are not only driven by electric 



Fig. 10. Two-Motor Axle of Four-Wheel Drive of Commercial Heavy Trucks 


motors but are utilized for steering purposes. These vehicles are 
built as straight electrics, using a storage battery as the source of 
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current; and as gas*electric vehicles, a gfsoline engine and generator 
forming the power plant, the remainder of the design and construc- 
tion being the same in both cases. Fig. 11 illustrates the detail of 
the axle design employed, each wheel bping carried on a steering 



Fig. 11. Couple Get " Axle lor Unit-'\'heel Driv< 


spindle, and all four wheels coupled to act in unison, permitting the 
car to turn in a very short radius. The parts shown on the right- 
hand spindle in the illustration are the fields of the motor, the wind- 



Fig. 12. Diamounted Couple-Cxear Truck Wheel, Showing Motor Parts 


ings being just visible in the armature tunnel. They are made in 
this form, as the motor is practically a part of the wheel. 

The motor is built directly into the wheel, as will be apparent 
from the illustration of a dismounted wheel shown in Fig. 12. The 
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motor is of bipolar type, designed with flat fields in order that it may 
fit within the wheel without unduly increasing its section, and is held 
by its attachment to the axle. The wheel accordingly revolves about 
the motor, being driven by the two small pinions which are noticeable 
on opposite ends of the armature shaft and which mesh with the 
circular racks attached to the periphery of the wheel. The brushes 
are carried in a yoke bolted to the outer half of the field casting, so 



Fig, 13. Walker Eloetrio Chassis, Showing Combined Motor Axle 


that the removal of the latter makes everything accessible. The 
cables for the motor current are led through the hollow axle. Apart 
from this feature and the employment of a four-wheel steer, the 
vehicle itself follows more or less conventional lines. 

Balanced Drive. The transmission on the Walker cars, known 
as a “balanced drive”, is another radical departure from current 
practice in this respect. These cars are built in capacities ranging 
from 750 to 7000 pounds and have been in successful service for a 
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number of years. As will be noted in Fig. 13, a single motor is. 
employed, and it is built practically as an integral part of the rear 
axle, the housings of which form the fields. The armature of the 
motor is at right angles to the driving wheels, and its shaft is extended 
both ways to form the drive. At the outer ends, this shaft carries 
small spur pinions which mesh with two large gears. The latter. 



Fig. 11. Details of Walker Electric Wheel Drive 


in turn, mesh with an internal gear bolted to the inner face of the steel 
rims of the driving wheels themselves. ^The detail of this is made 
plain in Fig. 14, showing one of the wheels with the outer protecting, 
disc removed. It will be apparent that this constitutes not only 
an unusually compact motor unit and transmission, having the great 
advantage of being always in direct line with its drive, but that it 
likewise dispenses with a difi'erential, as the wheels themselves are 
balance gears. 
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CURRENT AND CURRENT CONTROL 

Battery Equipment. As the motors commonly employed are 
wound to take current at 80 to 85 volts, the battery consists of 44 
cells, divided into three or four groups of cells held in separate oak 
boxes, or “trays”, as they are termed, to facilitate handling. This 
voltage is standard, regardless of the size of the vehicle, the latter 
being compensated for by changing the capacity of the battery. 
Thus, for light delivery wagons, each cell contains three positive and 
four negative plates of medium size, giving an 85-ampere-hour dis- 
charge capacity, while a 1000-pound wagon is equipped with a bat- 
tery having nine-plate cells with a capacity of 112 ampere hours; a 
2000-pound wagon, eleven-plate cells of larger dimensions, giving 
140 ampere hours; and so on in accordance with the size of the 
vehicle and the Idad it is designed to carry. Most electric vehicles 
have the battery iinderslung, i.e., carried in a cradle supported from 
the frame of the chassis. The cradle is enclosed in a battery box for 
protection against mud and water and has hinged doors at the ends 
through which the battery may be introduced or removed. By this 
arrangement, the weight of the battery, which is the heaviest single 
item in the entire construction, is distributed evenly between the 
forward and rear wheels, which leaves the entire floor space of the 
wagon available for the load. In special types, such as the G.V. 
lOOO-pound worm-driven delivery wagon, the usual practice in the 
pleasure-car method of carrying the battery under a hood forward is 
followed. All the wiring between the battery, controller, and motor 
is carried beneath the floor and is protected from injury by running 
it through iron conduits. 

Controller. In the case of delivery wagons and light trucks, 
the controller itself is placed either beneath the seat or under the 
footboards and is similar in construction to those employed on street 
cars, but much smaller in size, owing to the low voltage and com- 
paratively small amount of current to be handled. It is operated by 
a small hand lever and usually provides four speeds ahead and two 
reverse, all of which are obtainable by moving the same lever, 
although a special lock, or catch, must first be operated before the 
vehicle can be moved backward. This usually takes the form of a 
pedal, or kick plate, which may be depressed with the heel and must 
frequently be held down while reversing. When released, it auto- 
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matically returns the controller to the ahead position, in order to 
prevent the vehicle from being backed inadvertently. 

Departures from the usual method of placing the controller are 
to be found in some of the medium-capacity '.ehicles, such as the 
Baker, in which the controller is located on the steering columu just 
below the footboards; in the Urban, it is placed in a special dash 
compartment, the lever being on the steering wheel. This compart- 
ment also contains the. ampere-hour meter, a type of instrument 
which records in watt hours the amount of power drawn from the 
battery and, at the same time, 
indicates the available amount 
remaining at any time. Ampere- 
hour meters are coming more and 
more into general use on both 
pleasure and commercial electrics, 
and a detailed description of the 
instrument and its use is given 
in connection with electric pleas- 
ure cars. In service, this dash 
compartment is protected by an 
aluminum plate through which 
the dial of the meter appears. On 
the Commercial, the controller is 
mounted directly on the steering 
column and is operated by a sec- 
ond smaller wheel. Fig. 15. The 
controller itself is thus above the 
footboards, and by the removal 
of the protective housing shown becomes very accessible. In cases 
where it is necessary to provide for handling heavy currents, a 
railway type of controller is employed. 

A novel controller installation that gK'es instant accessibility is 
found on the G.M.C., as shown in Fig. 16. The controller proper, 
as well as all wiring terminals, fuses, and meters are mounted under 
a short hood, the resistance being suspended just beneath the con- 
troller, while the charging receptacle is below the center of the bumper. 
This view illustrates the forward side of the dash, while Fig. 17 shows 
the side facing the driver. The connection between the control lever 
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over the steering wheel and the controller is through a shaft and 
a bevel gearing, as shown in Fig. 16 . In the illustrations, this lever is 



Fig. 16. Controller Installation of G.M.C. Klcctric Delivery Wagon 

at the neutral position, successive movement from this point forward 
giving five speeds ahead and two reverse speeds backward. The 



Fig. 17. Simple Control of G.M.C. Electric 

(t.V. control is "equally compact, being mounted in a steel box form- 
ing thejdriver’s seat, as shown in Fig. 18 .. The safety switch and 
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the plug cortnection for an inspection lanij[>are seen on the outside at 
the left. Inside are, first, the switch connections, then the fuses, and, 
next, the fingers of the controller. At the upper rigiit hand (driver’s 
left) is the control lever, while just visible below the box is the 
resistance. 

Safety Devices. In view of the fact that the average driver of 
an electric delivery wagon or a truck is either a graduate from the 
reins or has had no experience in handling vehicles at all, it has 
become customary to provide safety devices A.'hich, to a large extent. 



Fin. IS, Controllfr Box of G. V. Electric Delivery WuKon 


prevent accidents that might otherwise result from this lack of 
experience. 

Cut-Out Switch Conjiectcd to Brake. The brake is usually inter- 
connected with a cut-out switch which automatically shuts off the 
power independently of the controller simply by the application of 
the former. While the brakes are sufficrently powerful to stop the 
machine even with the current on, forgetting to shut off the current 
would either blow out the fuses or result disastrously to the motor. 

Circuit-Breaker atid Hand Switch. A circuit-breaker is provided 
on some cars to obviate the necessity for frequent replacing of the 
fuses, this being the usual practice in street railway and other electric 
work. Frequently, a hand-operated cut-out switch is also installed 
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to permit of inspecting or working on the controller without the 
necessity of disconnecting the battery, as a failure to do so where 
no switch is provided is apt to result in painful burns, owing to the 
large amount of current. 

Charging Circuit- Breaker-. Another safeguard is an automati- 
cally operated circuit-breaker to protect the battery from being 
overcharged. This is used in connection with the Sangamo ampere- 
hour meter, which is described under the head of “Meters”. Unlike 
the Anderson device described previously, which can be employed 
only where connection can be had to the field coils of the generator, 
this circuit-breaker operates exactly the same as the circuit-breaker 
in a generating station, which opens the line when an excess amount 
of current passes through it, except that in this case its operation is 
not controlled by the number of ampere turns on the circuit-breaker 
itself, but by a trip switch actuated by the ampere-hour meter when 
its dial records that the battery is fully charged. 

Devices to Prevent Accidental Starting or Tampering. Devices 
are provided to prevent the accidental starting of the vehicle when 
not anticipated by the driver; also to guard against tampering by 
the ubiquitous small boy. On the O.V. 1000-pound worm-driven 
delivery wagon, for example, the emergency brake cannot be locked 
on except when the “running switch” is in either the neutral or the 
charging position, and cannot be released until thrown into the run- 
ning position. Moreover, this switch can be thrown to the running 
position only when the controller is at the “off” point, or neutral 
position. The interconnection of the brakes and the controller 
“throw-off” allows the driver to use both hands for steering, in an 
emergency and, at the same time, to cut off the power and apply 
both brakes with his feet. This emergency-brake lock compels the 
driver to turn off the current by throwing the running switch to 
neutral when leaving the car; it also prevents the brake from being 
released by an unauthorized person, as the driver can take the switch 
handle with him. As the brake cannot be released until the switch 
is thrown on, the driver is reminded of that fact. The running- 
switch lock prevents the accidental starting of the vehicle, which 
might happen if the controller had been tampered with during the 
driver’s absence, and if, upon his return, he threw the running switch 
on without first looking at the controller handle. 
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Brakes. Owing to the comparatively low speeds, the braking 
equipment in the earlier designs usually consi ted of a single set of 
drums attached to the driving wheels. Against the inner faces of 
these steel drums bronze shoes were expanded by means of a pedal 
and the usual brake rigging beneath the car. As was the case in 
practically all early chain-driven cars, the braking drums carried the 
driving sprockets on their outer faces. 

But in this, as in many other essentials, practice has been 
improved along the lines followed in the gasoline car. It is now cus- 
tomary to employ two sets of brakes, one for regular service and one 
for emergencies. Usually, both sets of brakes are carried in -Irums 
on the driving wheels, either side by side or concentrically, a Hetion 
facing of asbestos on a woven-wire foundation being employed. In 
some cases, the service brake operates on a drum carried on the 
armature shaft of the motor. 

Tires. While solid rubber tires are most generally employed, 
they are not necessarily so, as pneumatic tires are to be preferred 
where the merchandise to be carried is of a light or fragile nature 
or where speed is one of the chief features of the delivery service. 
They not only reduce the liability to breakage, but also lessen the 
co.st of maintaining the vehicle in repair. However, as there are 
comparatively few branches of commercial service in which the pneu- 
matic tire is economically practicable, its use is very limited. The 
solid tires employed vary in size from two to four inches, and for 
weights in excess of the capacity of the latter, they are used in twin ‘ 
form on the rear wheels. 

SPECIAL FORMS OF THE ELECTRIC 

Electric Tractors. The huge street-cleaning or garbage-removal 
truck, shown in Fig. 19, is drawn by a 5-ton G.V. electric tractor, 
the combination being along lines somewhat similar to the front- 
driven electrics adopted by the Paris street-cleaning department for 
the same purpose, except that the latter have a two-wheel tractor 
and are fitted with a specially designed covered steel body. One use 
of the electric tractor built along the lines just referred to is shown 
by the Couple-Gear propelled steam fire engine. Fig. 20. Part of 
the battery is carried on the frame and the remainder is suspended 
beneath it, the power consisting of two Couple-Gear motor wheels 
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Fig. 19. Five-Ton G. V. Electric Tractor Hauling Garbage Wagon 


mounted on steering spindles and operated by a street-railway type 
of controller which will be noted at the left of the driver. The entire 
power plant is a complete unit, which is bolted directly to the engine 
without further alteration than the removal of its front truck. 



Fig. 20. Couple-Gear Tractor Drawing Steam Fire Engine 
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Industrial Trucks. One of the mo^ impoilant developmehte 
of the past few years has been the widespread adoption of the so-called 
industrial truck. In a broad sense, the term represents a classification 
rather than a type, as there are several different types of chassis built 
for this purpose. Probably the first of these to be placed in service 
was the Lansden dock truck, designed for handling cargo bn steaiii- 
ship piers. In addition to this, there are baggage and mail trucks for 
use in railway depots, also truck crai'cs and tractor trucks, end it will 
be apparent that they are designed for service where no other form of 
power than electricity would be either convenient or permitted. The 
battery truck crane, the baggage truck, and the tractor trucks are 
merely modifications of the simple freight truck, their functions vaiy- 
iiig somewhat in each case. The baggage truck lias a field of its own 
in the handling of baggage and mail, some being of the drop-frame and 
double-platform type and others having the battery and mechanism 
placed below the loading platform, which is made of railway-car 
height. 

The simple industrial, or freight, truck is built in sizes and capaci-^ 
ties suitable for moving loads on piers, in freight sheds, warehouses, 
factories, and industrial establishments generally. Its short wheel- 
base permits it to pass through congested spaces, going backward or 
forward with the same facility, while it is capable of ascending gradi- 
ents of 10 to 25 per cent. On piers and at railway terminals it can 
<leliver its load on the deck of a vessel or in a box car. The capacity 
of such trucks seldom exceeds 2000 pounds, this figure being found 
the practical limit for trucks capable of the widest range of action. 
The loading space of a truck of this capacity is 28 square feet, while 
the total area required for movement is only 34 square feet, the 
machine having an extreme width of 4 feet and an extreme length 
of 8 feet, so that an industrial truck can be operated wherever- a hand 
truck can go, while the former will ascend grades impossible to the 
latter. 

Fig. 21 shows a standard G.V. 2(HK)-pound industrial truck,, of 
which there are several hundred in use. Both the battery and the 
driving mechanism are suspended below the platform, which has 
rounded corners and is extended to protect the mechanism at every 
point. Its speed on hard level surfaces is 7 miles per hour; its average 
radius, 25 miles on one charge of the battery, the current consumption 
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for a full charge amounting to 6 to 8 kilowatt hours. For grades up 
to 10 per cent, only one motor is employed. When equipped with 
two motors, each rear wheel is driven by an individual motor geared 
to a housed spur gear fastened to the wheel. A spring-returned con- 
troller is used, the operating lever returning to neutral when released 
by the driver. The brake is also spring-operated and is normally set, 
so that in order to run the car the driver must keep the brake pedal 
depress^. A further safety precaution is an automatic cut-off 



Fig. 21. G.V. One-Ton Industrial Truck Handling Freight 

switch connected with the brake, so that in releasing the pedal of the 
latter the power is cut off automatically. In addition to this pedal, 
two operating handles are provided, one for the controller and the 
other for steering, the truck being capable of turning around in a 
7-foot radius. In general freight-shifting service, the hauls averaging 
fA}m 200 to 800 feet, each truck displaces from four to six men with 
hand trucks. The eflSdency of these trucks is frequently increased by 
using them in connection with trailers and large numbers are employed 
in factories for transporting material from one department to another. 
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ELECTRIC TRUCKS 

Classification. There is little, if any, difference fb design between 
delivery wagons and trucks, the frames, axles, wheels, springs, and 
transmission simply being made heavier in proportion to the great 
increase in load to be carried, while thei'C is a corresponding difference 
in the power of the motor or motors and in the ''ize of the chains or 
other essentials of the transmission. As already mentioned, some 
makes, such as the Walker, adhere to the singla-motor power plant 
even in sizes up to 2 and 3^ tons’ capacity, and the G.V., Lansden, 
Waverly, and G.M.C., up to 5 and G tons, on the score of inoeased 
economy and higher efficiency, while others, such as the Commercial, 
employ two motors on vehicles as small as the 4000-pound size and 
four motors on larger trucks. 

Next to the delivery wagon, in which electric power has scored a 
great success, trucks of 2-ton and 3-ton capacity are the most com- 
mon forms of electric yehicles — though the 5-ton size has come into 
general use for brewery service — several hundred being run by brewers 
in New York, while one St. Louis company has nearly a hundred. 
Electric trucks of 6- and 7-ton capacity are also built. In order to 
obtain the increase in load-carrying capacity, the size of the motor 
must naturally be enlarged, with a corresponding increase in the power 
consumption, which calls for a very much larger battery. In order 
that the capacity of the battery may be sufficient to giA^e the vehicle 
a practical radius of travel on a single charge without unduly adding 
to the weight, the speed is reduced, so that electric trucks of 2-ton 
capacity usually have an average speed of 8 to 10 miles an hour; 
3-ton trucks, 6 to 9 miles an hour; while 5-ton trucks seldom exceed 
7 miles an hour. 

Characteristics of Chassis. The electrics listed by the General 
Vehicle Company afford an excellent example of a standard design 
of chassis applied to cars ranging from IQOO pounds up to 5 tons’ 
capacity, the intermediate sizes being -2000 pounds, 2 tons, and 3§ 
tons. Naturally, the first two are delivery wagons and are capable 
of traveling 45 miles on a single charge of the battery at a m aximum 
speed of 12 and 10 miles per hour, respectively. The 2-ton wagon, 
while capable of the same mileage, has a maximum speed of but 9 
miles per hour. This is further reduced to 8 miles per hour for the 
3f-ton truck, which has a radius of 40 i^ailes on a charge, while the 
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5-ton truck travels only 7 miles an hour as a maximum and has an 
extreme radius of 35 miles on a charge. In every case, only a single 



Fig. 22. Hear View of G.V. 4000-P6und Chassis 

motor is used, and as the design in all other respects is also standard 
for all sizes, a description of the 4000-pound wagon will suffice. 



Fig. 23. General Electric Motor 

With the exception of the use of a single-motor drive, a large 
number of the parts employed are practically the same as those used 
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in other makes of electrics. The foundation of the entire Car consists 
of a pressed-steel frame, to which are direcfiy riveted the cradle for 



Fig. 24, Rear Axle of G.V. 2-Ton Truck 


carrying the battery, the spring hangers, and the supports for the 
countershaft bearings. 

A view of the complete chassis will be found in Fig, 2. 
The view is taken from above and illustrates every essentia’ except 
the battery . At the rear are the semi-elliptic springs, the solid-steel 
axle, artillery wheels with solid rubber tires and large driven sprockets, 
driving chains, the single motor suspended from a transverse tubular 
member on the frame, the enclosed silent-chain drive from the motor 
to the countershaft, the Aviring in conduits from the controller to the 
motor, and the countershaft with its radius rods to equalize and 
maintain its distance from the rear axle. These rods also serve to 



Fig. 25. Front Axle of G.V. 2-Ton Truck 


take the stresses of driving off the rear springs. Just in front of the 
countershaft is the steel cradle for the battery trays; at the left, that 
is, at the front of the truck, is the steering gear, forward axle, springs, 
and wheels. 
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An excellent view of the entire bottom construction, which give^ 
a clear idea of the arrangement of the power and the drive, is shown 
in Fig. 22, while the essentials comprising it are shown in detail in 
Figs. 23, 24, and 25. Fig. 23 is a G.E. multipolar, ironclad motor. 
Fig. 24 shows the rear axle, while the forward axle and its steering 
attachments are shown in Fig. 25. A 44-cell storage battery furnishes 
current at 85 volts, the motor being wound to operate economically 
at this voltage. The battery is in sectional form, in crates of such 
weight and size as to permit of easy removal or of replacement from 
‘either side of the vehicle. It is so arranged that it may be recharged 
with<||it disturbing it; but, where two batteries are employed, a 
charged set may be easily and quickly substituted for the exhausted 
battery. 

The controller is of the continuous-torque type which will per- 
mit of changing the motor speeds by degrees without interrupting the 
power between any of the steps. This gives a gradual and steady 
acceleration, without the jerk and strain so detrimental to the life and 
efficiency of every part of the vehicle. The motor is designed along 
the lines which have proved so successful in street-railway work. It 
has a very heavy shaft as well as a simple and durable brush rigging 
and is wound to show not only a high efficiency but also a high capac- 
ity for overload. The armature shaft, which is carried on annular 
ball bearings that tend to greatly increase the efficiency of the motor 
as a whole, is suspended on a transverse bar pivoted to the side mem- 
bers of the frame forward of the re^r axle. This pivoted suspension 
keeps the motor shaft parallel with the. countershaft throughout the 
entire range of chain adjustment and permits the use of an efficient 
silent-chain drive, which, as will be noticed in Fig. 2, is enclosed in 
an aluminum housing. 

The countershaft is housed in and is carried on four taper-roller 
bearings inside the tube, the latter being held in self-aligning ball 
sleeves in hangers riveted to the sides of the frame. The two short 
driving shafts are connected by a spur differential and carry at their 
outer ends small sprockets for the roller chains to drive the rear 
wheels, the entire countershaft being a complete unit. It is driven by 
a silent chain of ample width running over a small pinion on the motor 
and over the gear of the differential. Altogether, this is a very effi- 
cient form of truck. 
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GASOLINE VEniaL-.S 

GASOLINE DELIVERY WAGONS ‘ 

Classification Limits. Tt will be found on a brief examination jjf 
the subject that this is a far more comprel ensive heading than would 
appear at first sight, as it iiu'ludes everything from the little three- 
wheeler up to the type known as the ‘ light truck’', but which js, in 
reality, also a delivery wagon with an open platform, or stake type of 
body. The range of carrying capacity is from ore to two hundred 



Fig. 20, Autocar Two-Cylinder Delivery Wagon 


pounds up to one ton, or slightly more, as many delivery w'agons and 
light trucks are built with a load capacity of 2o00 pounds or even 
3000 pounds. 

Autocar. The Autocar delivery wagon, Fig. 26, affords an excel- 
lent example of a vehicle designed esnecially for the most severe 
business conditions. The motor is of the two-cylinder, horizontal, 
opposed, four-cycle type, the cylinder dimensions being 4f-inch bore 
by 4|-inch stroke, and is rated at 18 horsepower. The crankshaft Is 
mounted on imported annular ball beaijngs, which not only add 
greatly to the efficiency of the motor as a whole, but do away with the 
attention necessary to adjust plain bearings. This construction. 
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which is far more expensive than plain bearings, also reduces the 
number of parts which are subject to damage should the driver 
neglect to provide sufficient oil. The lubrication system is entirely 
automatic in operation. Two flywheels are carried on the crankshaft, 
the forward one having its blades cast staggered so as to set up a 
strong current of air, thus eliminating the necessity of a belt- or gear- 
driven fan, while the rear flywheel carries the clutch. The impor- 
tance of providing ample weight in the balance wheel is something to 
which insufficient attention has been devoted in the past, its influence 
upon the starting ability and the smooth-running qualities of the 
vehicle being extremely marked, especially where a two-cylinder motor 
is employed. Both flywheels on the Autocar motor are counter- 
weighted, and this, supplemented by a careful balance of all the 
reciprocating parts, makes an extremely smooth- and quiet-running 
motor with unusual starting and grade-climbing ability for its size. 

The crankcase is split horizontally into two sections, the lower 
half carrying the cylinders, crankshaft, camshaft, and water pump, 
while the upper half carries the push-rod guides, the magneto, the 
oiler, and a gear for driving the water pump. The magneto and 
oiler are both driven through bevel gears and short shafts, reducing 
the possibility of failure in these two highly important essentials — 
ignition and lubrication — to a minimum. The upper section of the 
crankcase is readily removable, carrying its parts with it and thus 
giving access to the crankpin bearings without the necessity of 
dismantling the motor. A Bosch magneto with a fixed firing point 
is employed, thus taking this element of control out of the hands of 
the driver. Lubrication is by a force-feed oiler delivering oil through 
a sight feed to the crankcase, from which the pistons, crankpins, 
and main bearings are lubricated by splash. Both the magneto and 
the lubricator are simply attached to the crankcase by wing nuts 
so that they may be removed without the aid of tools. A hydraulic 
speed regulator, connected in the circulation circuit of the cooling 
water, controls a throttle placed in the intake manifold between the 
carburetor and the cylinders, limiting the speed of the motor to 1400 
r.p.m. and that of the vehicle to 18 to 20 miles per hour. 

A patented floating-ring clutch, which has been developed on the 
same make of pleasure cars and used for a number of years, constitutes 
the first step in the transmission. It consists of a bronze floating 
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ring, lined with cork inserts on its inner face, and is mounted on four 
keys on the inside of the rim of the rear ftywht -^1, thus rotating with 
the latter. Two cast- 
iron rings, adapted to 
clamp the bronze ring 
when the clutch is en- 
gaged, are mounted on 
the clutchshaft which 
extends into the trans- 
mission case. Engage- 
ment is accomplished by Floating lUiar At- 

a sliding trunnion and four toggle links, the motion of which is 
checked by a dashpot and a plunger. This insures gratlual automatic 
action, entirely free from jerk, regardless of the care exercised by the 



Fig. 28. Rear View of Autocar Delivery Wagon 


driver. The addition of small springs to the floating ring eliminates 
all noise, whether the clutch be engaged or not. 
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The transmission housing is all in one piece, except its cover plate, 
and has been so designed that all the shafts and gears may be removed 
without disturbing the housing itSelf. The shafts are large and are 



Fig. 29. Autocar Engine and Transmission Mounted on Separate Sub-Frame 


carried on adjustable roller bearings, while the gears have broad faces 
and heavy teeth. Three speeds forward and one rev'erse, operating 
progressively, are provided, lubrication being obtained by covering 
the shafts and gears with a bath of semi-fluid oil. 



Fig. 30. Autocar Kiw;;ine and Transmission — Plan View 


Both front and rear axles have been designed especially to meet 
the requirements of the heavy service imposed upon them in carrying 
the load on solid rubber tires. The front axle is of the tubular type, 
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with extra heaivy yokes for the steering spindles, which are made 
integral with the spring saddles. Adjustjabic roller bearings are 
employed in the wheel hubs. The reax ade is of the full floating 
type, with a double-gear reduction. A bevel pinion at the end of the 
propeller shaft meshes with a large bevel gear on a short transverse 
shaft, from which the drive is transmitted to the differential Case by 
means of a pair of substantial spur gears, the method of mounting 
them being shown by Fig. 27. The complete axle, as well as the 
spring suspension, the brakes, and other details ai'e shown in the 
rear view. Fig. 28. 

One of the chief features of advantage on the Autocar delivery 
wagon is the mounting of the complete motor and transmission, 
barring the rear axle, on an independent sub-frame, as shown in Figs. 



Fig. 31. Plan View of White Delivery Wagon Chassis 


;^9 and 30. An illustration of the complete chassis would show every 
()art of the power plant to be accessible by lifting the bonnet, while 
the complete unit, as shown separately, may be removed from the 
chassis and replaced by another. The rear view of the chassis, 
Fig. 28, shows the relative location of all the essential parts, including 
the gasoline tank, which is placed transversely on the maia frame 
lirectly under the driver’s seat. The* frame is of pressed steel, 
perfectly rectangular and heavily reinforced. Two sets of brakes 
act on drums attached to the driving wheels, while the suspension 
consists of double-elliptic springs in the rear and semi-elliptic springs 
placed forward directly under the motor. 

White. This may be regarded as a representative standard 
design, as will be evident from the photo of the chassis. Fig. 31, show- 
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ing that it differs from heavier-capaaty vehicles of the" same make 
only in being shaft-driven and having lighter dimensions. It is built 
in 1500- and 3000-pound sizes, the chassis illustrated being of the 
latter capacity. Single rear tires are usually fitted on the smaller 
car, and pneumatics are frequently employed to take advantage of the 
higher speed thus made possible, an example of this practice being 
illustrated by Fig. 32. Apart from the difference in dimensions and 
tire equipment, both sizes are the same, each being equipped with a 
3|- by 5f-inch motor, the cylinders of which are cast in one piece, 



Fig. 32. White Delivery Wagon with Light Top Body and Pneumatic Tires 


with the intake and’ exhaust passages integral. This motor is rated 
at 30 horsepower and fitted with a compression release for starting. 
A single-nozzle water-jacketed carburetor supplied with hot air from 
a jacket on the exhaust pipe, a high-tension magneto for ignition, 
and a gear-driVen centrifugal water pump comprise its auxiliaries. 

GASOLINE TRUCKS 

Load Efficiency Increases with Size. It will be apparent that 
above the' 2-ton size the load efficiency increases, as, once a certain 
point is reached, additions to the weight caused by increasing the 
dimensions of the load-carrying space and adding to the power of the 
motor are disproportionately small as compared with the increase in 
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load capacity. For example, one truck of 8-ton capacity has a chasms 
weighing only 4500 pounds, which tips thf?^ scales at 5200 pounds 
completely fitted, or "all on”; on the other hand, another chassis 
for the same nominal carrying capacity, i.e., 3 tons, weighs 6000 
pounds. However, as no standard for rating tlie load-carrying 
capacity of gasoline trucks has ever been attempted, and one maker’s 
5-ton truck is sometimes no larger than the 3-toa truck of another, 
it is often difficult to make comparisons that will be fair on a basis of 
catalogue weights alone. 


MOTOR DETAILS 
Design 

Both the design and construction of internal-combustion motors 
for commercial use are along lines similar to those employed on 
pleasure automobiles except as modified by the requirements of 
the more severe service. This necessitates a higher factor of safety 
throughout, such as increased provision for lubrication and cooling; 
extra large bearing surfaces, which must be readily accessible for 
adjustment, except, of course, where antifriction bearings are 
employed; increased crankshaft dimensions; broad gear faces; and 
a considerably increased weight of flywheel in order that the motor 
may develop as high a torque as possible at low speeds. The greater 
amount of weight in the rim of the flywheel also eliminates motor 
vibration to a considerable extent and makes the engine run much 
more smoothly. Such variations of design as are usual in the pleasure- 
car motors are to be found in the commercial type; in fact, where a 
manufacturer builds both types, the same lines are followed in each 
case, the only practical difference being in the dimensions and speeds. 
It will be necessary, accordingly, to refer to only a few of the. more 
representative makes. 

Long Stroke, Low Speed. Generally speaking, a commercial 
motor is of the long-stroke low-speed type, some idea of the propor- 
tions being obtainable by the dimensions of the White and the 
Pierce-Arrow motors for 5-ton trucks. The former has a 4J-mch 
bore by a 6|-inch stroke, while the latter measures 4f by 6 indies. 
Similar small variations in dimensions are to be noted in practically 
every make, in conformity with .the varying standards of compre^on 
and volumetric requirements adopted by their designers. Tliis wffi 
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be apparent by a comparison of a' few makes, such as the Locomobile, 
5 by 6 inches; G.V. and Mercedes, 4.25 by 5.9 inches; Peerless and 
Kelly, 4^ by 6^ inches; Vulcan, 4f by 5^ inches. No increa.se is made 
in motor dimensions above the 5-ton size, the extra carrying capacity 
being gained by higher gear reductions and lower speeds, the Vulcan 
motor mentioned being employed on both tbe 5- and 7-ton sizes of' 
that make. These motors are variously rated at 35 to 40 horsepower. 



Fig. 33. Peerless 5-Ton Motor, T-IIead Type 


viz, Vulcan, 30 horsepower; White, 40; Kelly, 38.5; Peerless, 32.4; 
Pierce- Arrow, 38. 

Causes of Variations in Ratings. The variation in the ratings 
is due to a number of causes, although one of the chief reasons is the 
differences in the practice followed, i.e., in some cases, the power 
stated is the maximum indicated horsepower based on the dimensions 

DxN 

and worked out by the S.A.E. formula of - — , in which D is the 

Z.D 

bore, N ,the number of cylinders, and 2.5 an arbitrary constant 
derived from taking the speed characteristics of a large number of 
motors and striking an average representing a piston speed of 1000 
feet per minute. In other cases, it is the result of actual brake tests 
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Figr 35. Pierce- Arrow Motor for ^Ton Truck 
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and is accordingly based on the maximum r.p.m. rate of the motor; 
while in still others it is the power which the motor is capable of 
developing at the speed at which it is controlled by the governor, 
usually 800 to 1000 r.p.m., to give the best service from the truck of 
the capacity for which it is designed. For instance, the rating of 
the Kelly motor is based on a s|)eed of 900 r.p.m., while that of the 
Peerless, Fig. 33, of the same dimensions, is its indicated horsepower 
figured according to the above formula. The White motor. Fig. 34, 
is an example of the L-head type; while the Pierce-Arrow, Fig. 35, 
like the Peerless already mentioned, is of the T-head type. 

Accessories 

Ignition. In every department of commercial-car practice, the 
designer aims to make the operation of the machine as nearly auto- 
matic as possible and to that extent to relieve the driver of any 
opportunity to exercise his discretion. The usual practice is to 
employ a magneto fitted with an automatic spark-timing device. 
This operates on the principle of the centrifugal governor and is 
controlled entirely by the speed of the motor, so that when the motor 
is stopped the spark timing is fully retarded and there is no danger 
from a “back-kick” as is the case where this precaution is inadvertently 
overlooked. As the motor speed increases, the occurrence of the 
spark in the cylinders is automatically advanced to correspond, 
thus relieving the driver of this important function and preventing 
the abuse of the motor in unskilled hands. The same slight differ- 
ences in detail as found on the pleasure type are also found in the 
ignition systems of commercial cars. 

Carburetors. Carburetors also are the same both in principle 
and construction as on the pleasure cars, except in instances where 
they have been specially designed for commercial service, in which 
case the modification applies to the construction. In view of the 
very general custom in this country of leaving the design of auxiliaries 
to the accessory manufacturer, the number of these instances is very 
small, so that in the majority of cases the carburetor manufacturer 
sells the same carburetor for either type of vehicle. To permit of the 
efficient utilization of lower-grade fuels, ample provision is usually 
made for heating the carburetor by a large warm-water jacket and a 
supply of hot air taken from a collector located on the exhaust pipe. 
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Cooling Systems. The so-called dirwrt; system, in which air is 
relied upon to keep the cylinder walls of the motor at a temperature 
that will permit of efficient operation without danger of seizing, 
was never attempted on commercial vehicles except in the lighted 
sizes. Most of these were light delivery* wagous, although one make 
of 3-ton trucks employed a blower system for several years. How- 
ever, air as the cooling agent without an intermediary in the form of 
a water circulation has been definitely abandoned on the commercial 
car. Both the principles and the operation are the same as on pleas- 
ure cars, due allowance being made for the more severe service by 
increasing the size of the pump, the section of the cylinder jackets, 
the area of radiating surface, and the diameter of the connections. 

Radiator Construction. The radiator is the most vulnerable 
part of the truck, and precautions are therefore taken to protect 
. it from injury. In order to be proof against the constant vibration 
and jolting, the gilled-tube type of radiator is employed in the 
majority of instances. Accidental damage is usually provided against 
by extending the frame and equipping it with a bumper, and further 
protection is sometimes afforded by mounting a heavy wire screen 
in front of it. This is done more frequently on honeycomb, or 
cellular, radiators, as they are liable to suffer severely when prodded 
with the steel-shod pole of a horse-drawn truck, and are difficult 
and expensive to repair. In the case of the gilled-tube type, only 
those tubes actually struck are likely to be damaged and they will 
frequently bend without rupture, while often nothing more serious 
happens than the bending and derangement of the cooling fins 
wdth which each tube is surrounded. These tubes are placed ver- 
tically and, in the case of the Reo 2-ton truck radiator. Fig. 36, 
are made demountable, so that a damaged tube may be easily r;eplaced 
in a short time without the necessity for making any soldered repairs. 
It will be noted that each pair of tubes is held in place by a bolted 
yoke, so that upon loosening the yoke they may be lifted out. This 
illustration also clearly shows the flat copper tubes, which are placed 
with their narrow edges facing the air current, as well as the copper 
radiating fins attached to them. The upper and lower parts of the 
radiator are hollow castings, which form tanks, the sides merely 
providing a support and spacef for the tubes. The usual construction 
consists of a removable tank, which fwms the top and,, bottom 
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chambers, with a bank of gilled tubes having their ends expanded 
and soldered into perforated plates, the solder playing an unim- 
portant part, as such joints cannot be relied upon where there is 
much vibration. 

Unless prop)erly provided against, one of the chief sources of 
injury to the radiator arises out of the twisting of the frame under 
torsional stresses. Flexible joints between the radiator and motor 
are accordingly necessary to take care of relative movement, and it is 

common practice, both 
in this country and 
abroad, to employ rubber 
hose for this purpose. 
By reason of the heavy 
loads carried and the use 
of solid tires, this precau- 
tion is not sufficient to 
guard the radiator 
against the effects of 
vibration and road 
shocks, so that it is usu- 
ally mounted on some 
kind of spring suspension. 
This spring suspension 
usually consists of a pair 
of helical springs, one on 
either side, so that the radiator has no solid connection with its sup- 
port. In some instances, the radiator is hung on a pair of trunnions, 
similar to a gun mounting, but this form, while providing* ample 
allowance for movement, does not cushion it against shocks. Still 
another method consists in mounting the radiator on an extension 
of the motor, the motor itself being carried on a three-point support, 
so that the radiator and motor move together; but, unless provided 
with some form of spring buffer between them, this type suffers 
from the same disadvantage as the one just mentioned. Figs. 37 
and 38 s^iow some typical methods of radiator protection. 

Fans. In every case, the radiator is supplemented by a fan 
driven at high speed, and, in view of the slow travel of the heavier 
trucks, the proper working of the cooling system depends upon the 



Fig. 36. Reo Demount^ible-Sertion Gilled-Tube Radiator 
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efficiency of the fan, since the speed of the vehic’e cannot force a 
strong draft of air through the radiator ii does in a toudi^ 
car. Thus, the fan is a very important part of the cooling system^ 
on a slow-moving vehicle, as it 
must provide an ample draft, no 
matter how low the road speed 
may be, otherwise the engine is 
liable to heat beyond the point 
where the oil begins to lose its 
lubricating qualities. An ineffi- 
cient fan allows e.xcessive heat- 
ing every time it is necessary to 
climb a long hill. 

Circulating Apparatus. In 
the majority of cases, the cooling 
water is circulated by a pump on commercial-car motors, though 
many heavy trucks, such as the Kelly-Springfield; have thermosiphon 
circulation. This pump is of the centrifugal type and is capable 
of delivering a much greater volume of water than are those employed 
on pleasure-car motors of corresponding power, owing to the reduced 
road speeds of trucks. These pumps vary more or less in design, 
but are based almost without exception on the centrifugal principle, 
as the latter is the only one which will permit of a thermosiphon, 
circulation through it in case the impeller ceases to revolve. A 
stoppage of the gear type of pump also stops the circulation at once. 

Lubrication. Granting that an excess can be prevented from 
reaching the combustion chambers of the cylinders, it is axiomatic 
that the power plant of a motor 
truck cannot have too mucli oil. 

In commercial service, the de- 
mands upon the lubricating sys- 
tem are quite as severe as they 
are upon the cooling system, and 
the failure of one usually involves 
the failure of the other in a short 
time. Hence, a greater amount 
of oil must be provided and every precaution taken to insure its 
reaching the bearings. Except for the increase in the quantity of 




Fi«. 37. White Radiator Mounting, Provid- 
ing Spring Cushioning and Relative 
Moveuient through Clevises 
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lubricant, this does not differ in any way from the requirements of 
the pleasure car. Consequently, the systems employed are practically 
the same in both cases. The White lubrication system shown in 
Fig. 39 illustrates a typical sight -feed system. 

Motor Governors 


Of the two chief evils that beset the motor truck in the hands 
of the untrained driver — speeding and overloading — the former is 
the more destructive, as the driver who will overload his truck will 
also run at excessive speetis, and, with a heavy load, this is severe 
punishment for the entire mechanism. The practice became so 
common in the early days of the motor truck — nearly all drivers 



Fig. 30. Sight-Feed (Drop) Lubricating System as Used on White Trucks 


then being graduates from the pleasure-car field — that it has now 
become customary to govern the speed of the motor. The governor 
itself is usually sealed to prevent its being tampered with by the driver. 

General Characteristics. The most generally accepted type is 
that of .the usual centrifugal governor attached directly to the motor 
and operating a butterfly valve in the intake manifold between the 
regular carburetor throttle and the valve ports. Owing to the high 
motor speeds and the slight amount of movement necessary, the gover- 
nor is very small and compact, so that it will frequently be found incor- 
porated in the crankcase at the end of the camshaft. A variation 
from this is a drive taken from an outside auxiliary, such as the mag- 
neto shaft or water-pump shaft. In either case, the speed of the 
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governor is always directly proportional to that of the motor itself 
and bears no relation to that of the vehicle. This is a disadvantage 
at times, as in pulling through a heavy roaM on low speed when the 
maximum power of which the motor is capable is required. 

Controlling Car Speed. An improvement on this inactice has 
been the adoption of a vehicle “speed controller” which, while acting 
on the motor itself in the same manner as the usual motor governor, 
is controlled directly by the speed of the car and bears no relation to 
that of the engine. With this type, the motor is free to run at any 
speed at which the hand-operated throttle will supply it with fuel, 
so long as the speed of travel does iiot exceed that for which the 
governor, or controller, is set. So far as the motor is concerned, it is 
not directly governed and may be speeded up to any extent necessary 
to pull the car through heavy going or out of a ditch, as the controller 
does not come into action while the car is moving slowly. Practically, 
the only disadvantage of this type is the fact that it does not prevent 
the motor from racing, as does the former, when the load is suddenly 
removed, with the throttle open. The vehicle speed controller is 
driven either from one of the front wheels or from a shaft of the 
transmission, as its operation depends entirely upon the speed of 
the car. In addition to the centrifugal method of speed control, the 
hydraulic principle is also employed. It will be apparent that as 
the motor speed increases the circulation of the water, as driven 
by the pump; does likewise, and there is a corresponding rise in' 
pressure in the cooling circulation. This rise in pressure is utilized 
to act on a large diaphragm connected with a plunger attached 
to a butterfly valve. A description of some of the governors in use 
will make clear the method of taking advantage of the dift’erent 
principles of operation. 

Centrifugal Type. In Fig. 40 is illustrated a typical centrifugal 
governor designed for attachment to one of the auxiliary shafts, as 
will be noted by the driving gears at the bottom. As the revolving 
weights tend to spread against the compression of the helical spring 
surrounding the spindle on which they revolve, they push up a yoke 
to which a shaft directly connected with the throttle valve is attached. 
As in the case of the steam engine, this valve is entirely independent 
of the hand-operated valve which may thu.s be left all the way open. 
The details of construction qf the Pieroe governor are shown by 
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the sectional view, Fig. 41, in which the weights are at the right. 
As the triangular weights open under the centrifugal force generated, 
they push the rod forward, and, as this rod has a rack cut on it 



that meshes with a pinion on the butterfly valve, this action tends 
to close the valve. A spring keeps this rod pressed against the 
spindle on which the weights are mounted, but is not connected with 
the spindle in any way. As is true of all governors in this service. 



Fig. 41, Sectional View of Pierce Centrifugal Motor Governor 

a speed adjustment and a method of sealing it against tampering 
are provided. 

Hydraulic Type. An example of the hydraulic type of governor 
is shown in section in Fig. 42, while the application of this form of 
governor is illustrated by the Reo 2-ton truck motor. Fig. 43. As 
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will be seen in the section, this type consists of water chambw, 
diaphragm, spring, and operating lever; th^ operating mechanism 



Fig. 42. Hydraulic Type of Governor 


being combined with the 
governor properresults in 
a simple and compact 
rnit which requires only 
one connection. This 
connection is led from the 
circulating system on the 
cold-water side, as will be 
noted in Fig. 43, in order 
to bring it close to the 
pump. As the speed of 
the pump increases, the 
pressure increases, and 
the diaphragm is forced 
down against the spring, 
carrying with it the lever 
operating the valve 



Fig. 45. Hydraulic dlovernor as Installed on Keo 2 *Ta(n 
Truck Motor 
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through a lick and a pinion. As the pressure decreases, the spring 
returns the diaphragm, ^nd with it the valve, to its normal position. 
The water chamber, operating-lever housing, and the spring-retaining 
plug are sealed so that the adjustment cannot be waried without 
disturbing one of these seals. In this, as well as in the centrifugal 
type where the adjustment is effected by altering the tension pf a 
spring, it will be obvious that the spring could readily be screwed 
up so tightly that no speed of which the motor was capable would 
have any effect on the governor, thus practically cutting out its 
action altogether. 

POWER TRANSMISSION DETAILS 
Clutch and Transmission 

Clutches. Cone Type. A comparison of the specifications of a 
number of representative makes of trucks reveals a variation in 
clutch design about equivalent to what would be found on an equal 
number of pleasure cars, except that a greater number of instances of 
the leather-faced cone occur in the trucks. This is the oldest type 
employed on the automobile and is likewise the simplest in construc- 
tion, which probably accounts for its more general retention in the 
commercial field. What is termed the direct conical type, in which 
the leather-faced cone engages by moving forward into the corre- 
sponding wedge-shaped recess of the flywheel, is in more general use 
than tlie indirect, or internal, cone in which the male member moves 
backward into engagement. An example of the latter type is found 
on the Peerless trucks, while the Garford, Kelly, Vulcan, Mais, and 
Pierce are representative of the former. In the case of the Pierce, 
the cone operates in an oil bath, the others running dry, as is more 
often the case. 

MuUipk-Disc Type. The Packard and Autocar in this country 
and the De Dion in France have long been fitted with a three-plate 
tyjje, the Albion (British) having a single-plate form of clutch in the 
heavier sizes. Multiple-disc clutches are found on the Locomobile, 
the Mack, and the Reo, and other American makes. 

Transfitission. Owing to the great reduction in speed necessary 
between the motor and the driving wheels, transmission plays a 
more important part on the commercial vehicle than it does on the 
pleasure car. On the latter, its services can be dispensed’ with in an 
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emergency, as the car can be started on the direct drive in case of 
accident to the intermediate speeds, but this would manifestly be 
impossible on a heavily loaded truck. In this connection, it is to he 
noted that the term “transmission” has come to signify the “change- 
speed gearset” alone, doubtless owing to the awkwardness of the latter 
appellation, and does not apply to the transmission of the power 
from the motor to the rear or front wheels or to ail four, .ss the case 
may be. 

Sliding-Gear Tyi)e. In the majority of instances, the sliding-gear 
type of transmission is employed for commercial work, in which the 
gears are actually slid into engagement with each other to effect 
the various ratios of driving and driven members. This type is 



Fig. 44. Type of Transmissiou Employed on White Shaft-Driven Trucks 

practically universal on the pleasure car, so that only a brief reference 
to it is necessary here. On almost all except the lighter vehicles, it 
provides four forward speeds, the others having but three speeds and 
reverse. Fig. 44 show^s the White transmission as employed -"with 
a shaft drive. Owing to the controlling connections being absent, 
this has been inadvertently photographed with both the first, or 
lowest speed, and the direct, or highest speed, engaged. The large 
gear at the left, shown in engagement with its corresponding gear on 
the layshaft, gives the first speed. By moving it forward until the 
gear just ahead, with which it is integral, meshes with the next gear 
to the right on the layshaft, the second speed is obtained. Moving 
the single gear at the right back until it meehes with the right-hand 
gear of the pair on the layshaft gives third speed. For fourtli speed, 
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or direct drive, .this same gear is moved forward, its forward face 
being cut in the form of a dog clutch that engages a similar gear 
permanently attached to the clutchshaft. This is unusual, as the 
dog clutch is generally formed of a smaller diameter extension on 
the hub of the direct-drive gear. The two gears at the extreme right- 
hand end are permanently engaged and serve to drive the layshaft. 
By moving the largest gear to the extreme left, the reverse is engaged, 
this being effected through an intermediate pinion, or idler, part of 
which is just visible below the main shaft at that point. The moving 
members slide on splines cut on the main shaft, the sliding being 
sometimes effected by making the main shaft of square section. 



Fig. 45. Peerless Transmission and Countershaft 


A similar transmission, combined with a bevel drive and spur- 
gear differential on a jackshaft for side-chain final drive, is that of the 
Peerless, Fig. 45. This is shown engaged on the direct drive, so 
the dog clutch is not visible. The material used in the housing is 
usually aluminum, sometimes cast iron, and, in the case of the 
Locomobile, manganese bronze. Annular ball bearings are employed 
in many instances, the bearings themselves being apparent in the 
White transmission and their mountings in the Peerless. Taper 
roller bearings are also employed for the same purpose. Operation 
is almost invariably by the selective method, the gear lever being 
shifted across through a gate to pick up one or the other of the 
sliding members shown. The control lever of the White, which is 
mounted directly on the transmission housing, is shown in Fig. 46. 
This lever is more often mounted at the side in a fixture also carry- 
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ing the emergency-brake lever, as on the Pierce. Oii this truck, 
only three forward speeds are provided. 

Mack Transmission. The Mack transmission, Fig. 47, is a. 
selectively operated type in which the gears of the various speeds 
are always in mesh, small clutches being <^;.‘signed to .slide in either 
direction on the squared main shaft, engaging the particular speed 
desired. These clutches are practically small gears 'which mesh 



Fig. 40. Completely Assembled White Transmission, Showing 
Control Lever 


with internal-gear members attached to the driving members. 
They will be noted lying between the driying gears on the main shaft, 
in the illustration. The gear housing in this case is of phosphor bronze. 

Use of “Dog” Clutches. A variation of the Mack type of trans- 
mission employs what are known as “dog” clutches, probably from 
the fact that they apparently bite into one another, being cut with 
a comparatively small number of heavy teeth on their end faces. 
These teeth, if they can be preperly so-called, are of heavy section 
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and are cut with an easy angle which insures ready engagement. 
This will be noted in the direct-drive engagement of the White gear- 
set. The dog-clutch type of gearset has been employed more in 
Great Britain than in this country. Its great advantages are that 
the driving gears are constantly in mesh and that the dog clutches 
can be engaged without particular attention being paid to the speed 
at which the two shafts are revolving, as is necessary with the sliding- 
gear type. The details of a transmission of this kind, as well as 



Fig. 47. Mack Transmission Used on Manhattan Trucks 


of the methofl of operation, are clearly shown in P'ig. 48, which is a 
Cotta transmission designed for use on worm-driven trucks. As 
shown in the illustration, the first, or low, speed is engaged, the 
clutch on the layshaft at the lower right-hand corner being in mesh 
with its counterpart on the large, or low-speed, gear. The clutch- 
shaft being at the right-hand end of the gear box, as shown, the drive 
is then through the pinion on it, the large gear below, with which 
it is in mesh, and then through the layshaft and the pair of gears 
at the left-hand end, these gears being fastened to +^eir respective 
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shafts. The other gears, with the ej^ceptiou of the clutchshalt 
pinion previously mentioned, hre free to rotate on their shafts and 
are permanently in mesh. However, the; male members of the 
individual clutches, while free to dide on the shafts, must turn with 
them, so that when engaged they “pick up" the various gears cor- 
responding to the different speeds. 

SUent-Chain Transmission. Another form of transmission, 
which has been used to a greater or less extent abroad, but which 
has found little favor here, is the silent-chain type. This is along 
similar lines to the Mack transmission illustrated, except that roller 
chains take the place of the permanently meshed gears, dog clutches 
being engaged to pick up the latter according to the speed desired. 

Final Drive 

Until a few years ago, there was a sharp line of demarcation 
between the pleasure car and the commercial vehicle where the 



Fig. 48 . Cotta Individual (Dog) Clutch Transmission 
Designed for Worm-Driven Trucks 


important final drive was concerned. Practically all pleasure cars 
were shaft-driven, and, to the same extent, commercial cars .were 
chain-driven. The tendency that has manifested itself in the interim 
makes it apparent that the history made ii^ the development of the 
pleasure car is apt to repeat itself in coiiimercial-car development. 
In other words, chain-driven trucks were largely in the majority 
a few years ago, but the rec*ent advances made in live-axle construction 
have had a marked effect and their adoption has now reached such 
a scale that, barring something unforeseen, the chain on the truck 
will soon disappear as it has fropi the touring car. 
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Classiilcatioti. As at present employed, there are four general 
classes of final drive on commercial cars. In the order of their age 
and present comparative importance, these are; first, the double 
side-chain from a centrally located countershaft carrying the differ- 
ential and the bevel drive, and usually combined with the gearset, or 
transmission, so called; second, the worm drive, which differs froin 
the bevel-gear type only by the substitution of a worm and a worm 
wheel for the bevel gear and the pinion; third, the double-reduction 
live axle, in which a bevel-gear drive is employed in connection with 
a second reduction in speed through the spur gears; fourth, the so- 
called internal-drive rear axle, in which the first reduction is through 
the conventional bevel gear and the second is by means of a small 
spur pinion meshing with an internal gear cut on the inner face of a 
drum attached to the driving wheel. It may occasion some surprise 
to note in this connection that the worm drive is mentioned as being 
second in point of seniority, and further that no mention is ma<le of 
the standard bevel-gear live axle. In the first place, the use of the 
worm on automobiles dates back to its employment on the Lan- 
chester pleasure cars in 1898 and its adoption on the Dennis busses 
in London in 1903, on which it has been regularly used ever since. 
No mention is made of the standard bevel-gear a.\le here, since the 
latter is only adapted for use on light care. The higher speeds at 
which these vehicles run do not necessitate the employment of 
extremely high reduction ratios, ^that a live axle of this type may be 
employed without having to make the bevel gear of a size that would 
seriously reduce road clearance, on the one hand ; or a bevel pinion 
that would exceed the mechanical limitations of this form of drive, 
on the other. It is rarely employed, however, on vehicles of more 
than 1§ tons’ capacity, and the ease with which the entire speed 
reduction necessary may be carried out in a single step by means of 
a worm gear will doubtless make the straight bevel type obsolete 
on commercial vehicles within the next few years. 

Side-Chain Drive. Until the introduction in this country, at a 
edmparatively recent date, of the worm drive, some form of double- 
reduction gearing has been used on all heavy motor trucks. The 
form most commonly need has been the double side-chain final drive, 
in which .the primary gear reduction is obtained by means of a bevel 
gear driving the jackshaft and a secondary reduction in the chains 
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and sprockets. This type of drive, utilizing r' Her chains, has been 
nsed on nearly all hea vy motor trucks since the inception of the com- 
mercial vehicle. With but one or two exceptions, on all these 
i|ucks of American manufacture no attempt has been made to liouse 
the chains in, and they run exposed to dirt, mud, and water. . 

Standard Ty'pes. A typical American side-chain driv^e for trucks 
of medium capacity is shown in Fig. 49, which illustra+es a Timken 
unit. Except for the proAusion of brakes and sprockets at its outer 
ends instead of wheels, the countershaft, o” jackshaft, is practically 



Fig. 49. Timken Standard Jackshaft for Side-Chain Drive 

a bevel-gear live a.xle. The rear axle is what is known as a “dead” 
axle in that it has no moving parts other than the wheels which 
revolve on bearings mounted on it. l%e two wheels are kept at a 
predetermined distance apart, and their parallelism is preserved by 
two distance, or radius, rods. A little consideration will make it plain 
that the thrust of repulsion against the ground of the driving wheels 
must be taken up on the vehicle before thf latter can move, other- 
wise the rear axle would tend to travel forward independently until 
checked by the springs, which would then take the driving effort. 
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Hiis is frequently done on pleasure cars, and makes a flexible power 
transmission which is easy on the mechansim and the tires, but which 
is not practical with the heavy loads handled on trucks. Hence, the 
radius rods are employed to transmit this strain to the frame of 
the car, but, at the same time, they must provide for a certain amount 
of relative movement in both a vertical as well as a horizontal plane, 
besides affording a certain amount of flexibility. 

RaMus and Torque Rods. Fig. 50, which represents a well- 
worked-out radius-nxl design, illustrates how these various require- 
ments are met. Starting at the right-hand end of the rod which is 
attached to the rear axle, it will be seen that this design consists of 
a connecting-rod type of bearing that permits movement in a vertical 
plane, as this bearing is held on a tubular section of the axle and 





Fig. 50. Flexible llniverHally .Tointed RadiuH Kod for Double Sido-(^hain Drive 


is kept well lubricated. Just forward of the bearing is a heavy spindle 
which pivots the rest of the rod on the rear bearing, so that ample 
provision is made for lateral movement. The rod proper is in two 
parts held together by the compression of a heavy helical spring, which 
relieves the mechanism and tires of the initial thrust of starting, and 
also prevents shocks to the rear axle reaching the frame via the 
radius rod. Further provision for movement in a vertical plane is 
made by the attachment of the forward end of the rod to the frame, 
which forms a pivoted yoke. The threaded portion and the locked 
collar, noticed at the forward end, allow for adjustment in the length 
of the rod, this adjustment being provided for in the spring rod 
by the nut shown inside the yoke at the forward end. On shaft- 
driven cars, a torque rod is employed to take this thrust and also 
to take up the twisting effort, or “torque,” of the propeller shaft. 
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Speed Reduction. The rear axle proper is simply a drop forging 
of I-beam section representing the strongesv and lightest cross- 
section for a beam. It is forged integral with the pads, or saddles, for 
attaching the springs and is machined to receive the wheel bearings 
and the bearings of the radius hkIs whieli complete its construction. 
The driving sprockets are bolted to the nressed-steel or cast-steel 
brake drums and the latter are in turn bolted If) the wood artillery 
wheels. On trucks of two to .seven tons’ capacity, the speed reduc- 
tion between the motor and the rear wheels ranges all the way from 7 
to 1 to 14 or 15 to 1. The first step in tlie reduction is carried out in 



Fig. r>]. Roar of Packard 5-To?i Chassis, Showing Size of Driving Sprockets 

the bevel-gear drive of the countenshaft and rarely excee<ls 4 or 5 
to 1, as the use of a larger bevel would involve the use of a cumber- 
some and weighty housing. The remaining reduction is accom- 
plished by the difference in the driving and driven sprockets. How 
great this second re<luetion may be cart be seen from Fig. .51 , which 
is a rear view of a standard design of side-chain-driven heavy truck, 
the Packard. A study of this illustration will make clear several of 
the details of axle, spring, brake, and radius-rod construction 
described in previous paragraphs. 

Worm Drive. The worm gear was tried tentatively on steam 
traction engines in England as early as 1850, but it was not until 
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1898, when it Was applied to the driving of the Lanchester car, that 
it was seriously taken up for this purpose. The Lanchester worm is 
a peculiar variation of the more familiar Hindley type and is placed 
under the wheel to insure lubrication. An illustration of this worm 
gear will be found in the section devoted to the transmission of 
electric pleasure vehicles, as w'orm gears of this type are imported 
from England for use on the Detroit electric cars. The first rear- 
axle motor-truck drive of the worm type was a 3§-ton Dennis bus 



Fig. 52. Phantom View of Pierce Worm-Driven Rear Axle 

and quite a number of worm-driven Dennis busses liave been in 
service in London for several years. Dennis was also the first to 
running in I.ondon. This was first put in service in 1903 and, though 
its introduction met with considerable opposition, it proved a success, 
mount the worm over the wheel, producing the so-called “overhead” 
type, which feature also came in for much criticism owing to its 
alleged failure to provide lubrication. It will be perfectly obvious 
that with the worm-wheel housing only partly full of oil this criticism 
would be unfounded, as the wheel acts as an excellent conveyor 
to carry the oil up to the worm. Eight years’ use in London without 
failure of lubrication bears out this statement. 
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Development. The I^ondon General Omnibus Company was the 
first to design and manufacture on a large scale a new type of 'wdrm- 
gear axle in which the worm gear was mounted on a separate assem- 
bly. This design has superstxled others until now, with some modi- 
fication, it is accepted practice*. The A\onn and tlie wheel are 
mounted in a very rigid block and, with their bearings, housings, 
etc., form a complete unenclosed transmission unit, as seen in 
Fig. 52, which is a phantom view of the worm gear employ^ed on the 



Fig. 53. Chassis of J^irrrr 5-Turi Worm- Driven Truck. 


Pierce trucks, the makers of the latter having been the pioneers 
in introflucing this type into the United ."^ates. This unit is dropped 
into the bowl-shaped rear-axle housing and bolted in place. This 
mounting lends itself readily to accurate machining, every part 
being open and easily accessible. This is also true of the unit as 
a whole where inspection, adjustment, and repair are concerned. 
This housing is of heavy construction and, as it is rigid, prevents 
road shocks or stresses, other than those coming through the driving 
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axles, from disturbing the alignment of the worm gear. The housings 
of the driving shafts, or axles, are tubular, and the shafts themselves 
are assembled through the tubes into the squared sockets in the 
difFerential. This makes a very accessible assembly as, by pulling 
out the driving axles and disconnecting the universal joint, the worm 
unit can be lifted out of its housing. The socket, with several 
keyways in it extending forward from the worm proper, is for the 
reception of the splined end of the propeller shaft from the gearset. 
This keyed socket is the slip end of the rear universal joint in the 
shaft line and is designed to prevent relative movement of rear axle 
and of gear set from imposing excessive stresses on the propeller shaft. 

The driving thrust and the torque are taken on a short heavy 
torque rod, which will be note<l extending forward from the rear- 
axle housing just below the universal joint. This is a heavy drop 
forging and, as will be clear, is mounted on a heavy spindle at the 
axle housing, allowing for movement in a horizontal plane; while at 
its forward end, which is made in the form of a yoke, it is carried 
on a horizontal pin permitting a vertical movement to compensate 
for variations in the vertical distance between the axle and frame 
caused by the compression and recoil of the springs. Its location 
is made clear in the chassis view, Fig. 53. 

Fig. 54 shows the form of mounting adopted by the Timken 
Company for the David Brown type of worm drive which they 
manufacture. This is the same as that employed on the Pierce 
trucks, but both the method of mounting and the bearings difl’er. 
The Timken Company use their own taper roller bearings, while the 
Pierce Company use annular ball bearings. The worm is of the 
so-called straight type, meaning that it is of uniform diameter 
throughout its length as distinguished from the ^'hourglass’" type. 

Standard Types of Worm Gears, In the straight type, the worm 
is cylindrical through its entire length, and the worm wheel into 
which it meshes is concave. In the hourglass type, both worm and 
worm wheel are concave. The advantage claimed for the latter 
form is the greater area of engagement, thus spreading the driving 
strain oyer a greater number of teeth and reducing the pressure on 
the surface of both. On this type, however, there is only one position 
in which the worm and the worm wheel can be located with respect 
to each other in order to take advantage of this greater area of con- 
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tact, while on the straight type it is necessary only to locate the worm 
correctly, with respect to the worm wheel, in one direction, since the 
worm is cylindrical and uniform in diameter throughout its entire 
length. The straight type is therefore much less liable to damage 
through misalignment. With the hourg'ass type, a slight misplace- 
ment in any direction is liable to prove fatal, so that the cliances of 
trouble in practical operation are grejitiy reduced in the straight type. 

Efficiency of Worm Gears. Li an elaborate test (?f three differ- 
ent types of worin gears (by types in this connection being meant 



Fig, 54. David Brown Typo of Worm Gear as Mounted on Timken Axle 

differences in tooth form and pitch) made at the Brown and Sharpe 
plant to determine which form was best adapted to automobile use, 
efficiencies ranging from 90.2 to 95..5 were obtained on the first speed, 
91.3 to 93.4 per cent on the second speed, and 90.1 to 97.6 per cent 
on the direct drive. The results obtained with a bevel-gear-drive 
test made for comparison were 91.4 to 96.6 per cent on first speed, 
94.5 to 99.3 on second, and 94.0 to 99.2 on direct drive. So far as 
the life of the worm is concerned, mileage reeords obtained on com- 
mercial cars range from 40/100 to 110,000 miles, the lower figure 
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being considered only fair for a well-made straight type of worm; 
while, on pleasure cars, three years of constant service was not 
thought at all unusual 

Double-Reduction Live Axle. As sufficient drop in speed can- 
not be had with a bevel gear through a single reduction without 
making the driven bevel gear of impracticable proportions, thus 
involving excessive weight in the rear-axle housing and a dangerous 
lack of clearance between the latter and the ground, an intermediate 
spur reduction is introduced just forward of the bevel gears. One 
method of accomplishing this is illustrated by Fig. 55, which shows 
the extra speed reduction combined in the same housing as the 
differential and the bevel drive, an extra cover plate making it 
accessible. It will be noted that helical-cut gears are employed 



Fig. 55. White Differential, Showing Second-Reduction Gear 

instead of the straight-spur type, this form of tooth giving greater 
bearing surface, closer engagement, i.e., less backlash, or lost motion, 
between the gears and far less noise in running. Another form of 
double-reduction axle is the special type developed on the Autocar 
delivery wagon and illustrated in connection with the description of 
that vehicle. 

Internal Qear-Driven Axle. The internal gear-driven type of 
axle is another form of final drive that has been introduced in this 
country after a long and successful record abroad. Like the worm 
gear, it aspires to the honor of replacing the side chains and, like that 
form, also has already made considerable progress in this direction. 
In principle, this form of drive consists of making the driving axles in- 
dependent of, and external to, the rear axle proper, which, in this case, 
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is of the “dead” type, usually a solid section, su ;h as a square or an 
I-beam forging. Its function is merely .;o carry the weight of the 
car, although it also is made to serve both as a support and as a rein- 
forcement for the live axle. In the <'ase of the Mercedes (German) 
trucks, on which it has been used since 1900, the driving axle is 
placed forward of the dead axle. At iheir outer ends, the shafts of 
the latter carry small spur pinions which mesh with large internal 
gears cut on rings attached to druni.s on the rear wheels. One of 
these wheels and the driving pinion on the end of ihe live shaft are 
illustrated in Fig. 50, which shows this construction as carried out 
on an American-built replica of the German truck in question 

This same form of axle has been employed also for a number of 
years in Paris by the builders of the De Dion cars for their commer- 
cial types, chiefly busses. In this case, the live axle is carried above 



Fig. 56. Mercedes (German) Internal Gear Drive, Showing Principle of Action and 
Assembled Hear Wheel 

its support. More than a hundred of these busses have been in 
service in New York for several years and, as more are ordered 
from time to time to meet the increasing requirements, it must be 
concluded that they have been satisfactory. The builders of the Mais 
trucks were doubtless the pioneers in the commercial use of this form 
of axle in this country, and the Mais internal gear-driven rear axle is 
probably the form in which this type is most generally used. In this 
case, the driving axle is placed forward oj the dead axle. Upon com- 
paring the size of the driving pinion at the rear wheel with the internal 
gear, it will be apparent that a very large gear reduction is conven- 
iently obtainable by this method without in any way interfering with 
the road clearance of the vehicle. The first reduction consists, of 
course, in every case, of the conventional bevel-gear drive, but, as will 
be noted from the part sectional views of the Torbensen and Garford 
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types of internal gear-driven axles, as sho\frn in Figs. 57 and 58, there 
is very little reduction between the bevel pinion and its gear. This 
decreases the amount of leverage the pinion has to exert and conse- 



Fig. 57. Torbennon Internal (lear-Driven Hear Axle 


quently decreases the tooth pressure in proportion. In the Torben- 
sen axle, the live member, or countershaft, is placed to the rear of the 
I-beam supporting member, while in the Garford this is reversed. On 
the Jeffery “Quad”, it is placed directly over the wheel support, as 



shown by Fig. 59, which illustrates the driving pinion and the wheel 
with its internal gear. As this truck steers, drives, and brakes on all 
four wheels, a universal joint is placed directly behind the pinion. 
Fig. 60 shows the wheel and its gear ready for mounting. A some- 
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what similar design is found on the Christie u'ont-drive tractor for fire 
apparatus, with the added distinction that on this machine only the 
rim of the driving wheel revolves and is carried ou a ball bearing 
which is practically the size of the wheel itself. On the Jelfery, the 
wheel revolves on the two taper roller bearings shown. 

Differential Lock. The function of the differential, balance gear, 
or compensating gear, as it is variously called, is naturally the same 
on the commercial vehicle as it is on the pleasure ear, i.e., that of 
permitting one wheel to run free in rounding a turn ,so that it may 
travel the greater distance represented by the outside circle in the 
same time that the inner 
takes to traverse its orbit ; 
but the differential lias 
the unfortunate draw- 
back of not permitting 
any power to reach one 
of the driving wheels in 
case it is held while the 
other is free. This fre- 
quently occurs where the 
truck settles into a ditch 
or extra deep rut in a 
soft road, leaving the 
other wheel more or less 
in the air. Under such 
conditions the entire 
power goes to the free 
wheel, making the prob- 
lem of extricating the machine from this predicrament much more 
difficult. To overcome this disadvantage of the balance gfear, it 
is customary to provide a differential lock. One form of -this lock 
is illustrated in Fig. 61 . On the right-hiyid side a four-jaw clutch is 
keyed to the drive shaft, but is left free to slide into mesh with its 
corresponding member on the differential housing to permit of lock- 
ing the differential gears. This clutch is operated through a suitable 
linkage from the driver’s seat. By locking the differential, the sunken 
wheel will pull itself out if the truck is capable of exerting the 
necessary power. ’ • 
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Front Drives. Early Development. One of the earliest applica- 
tions of power proposed for road locomotion was the attachment of 
a self-contained power unit to existing horse-drawn vehicles, and a 
number of different types of such units were built in Europe in the 
early days of the industry. For some reason, none of them developed 
to the point of a commercial success. The front-wheel drive, which 
seems to have been discarded almost entirely for some years, has 
recently come to the fore again and has been developed very success- 
fully for fire apparatus, on which both mechanical and electrical 
methods of transmission have been utilized. 





Fig. 00. .IolT(‘ry Wheel with Internal Gear Ready for Mounting on Axle 

Electric Front Drive. The electric front drive has been utilized 
in numerous lines of business, more particularly for brewery and 
municipal service, for several years; the Couple-Clear type of electric 
motor wheel, previously described in the section on the transmission 
of power on electric cars, was employe<l for this purpose. In some 
instances, a single power wheel is used to haul a dump cart or similar 
slow-moving vehicle; or a unit, comprising a storage battery, con- 
troller, steering gear, axle, and two of these power wheels, is per- 
manently coupled to a truck in place of the axle and wheels used 
when drawn by horses. 
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The power to drive these motors may be supplied by the current 
from a storage battery or from a gasoline-elecfric generator. The 



Fig. ()1. Bovcl-Driven Coiamercial-Car Axle Fitted with DifTerentiul Lock 
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member. This controller is fitted with two forward speeds and a 
single reverse, the speed and amount of power utilized being con- 
trolled chiefly by means of the spark lever and the throttle of the 
gasoline motor in the conventional manner. Fig. 62 illustrates a fire 
engine gasoline-electric tractor using Couple-Gear drive. 

Four-Wheel Drives. To meet the requirements of military 
service, a truck must be able to travel “wherever a team of mules can 
haul a load”. Consequently, like that useful quadruped, it must 
be equipped with power-transmitting members at all four points of 
contact with the ground. While the conventional type of truck 
with one or the other of the standard forms of transmission driving 
only two rear wheels has proved eminently satisfactory for service 
wherever a solid roadbed or its equivalent is to be found, it is of 
little use off the beaten track. Ditches, soft ground, sand, and mud, 
which do not even euibarrass the army mule or, for that matter, the 
average team of farm horses, render the average motor truck abso- 
lutely helpjess. To be able to extricate itself from bogs and ditches, 
it is necessary to be able to “git up and git” on all fours. 

To take advantage to the full extent of this form of transmission, 
the majority of four-wheel-driven ears both di;ive and steer through 
all the wheels. Accomplishing this presents no particular mechani- 
cal difficulties. Thrtie forms of drive have been developed for this 
purpose; one in which the power is transmitted through bevel gears 
mounted on the steeriiig knuckle,while a second employs the internal- 
gear type of drive using universal joints on the driving shafts just 
back of the wheels. The third type drives directly to the hubs 
of the w'heels through hollow steering knuckles. This last type 
presents the simplest layout and was one of the first to be developed 
in this country on a commercial scale, having been built for several 
years by the Four Wheel Drive Automobile Company. 

This transmission is a simple modification of the three-speed 
individual-clutch type transmitting the power through a broad silent 
chain to a parallel shaft placed at the left to clear the engine. This 
can be seen more clearly in the photograph of the chassis. Fig. 63. 
This chain also serves as the first reduction in the speed, the second 
being through the conventional form of bevel gears at the rear and 
front axles. Each of these bevel-gear drives incorporates a differ- 
ential for balancing the tractive effort at the wheels, while a third 
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differential centrally placed on the parallel driving shaft balances the 
amount of power transmitted to each pair of wheels. This third 
differential is built in the large sprocket of the silent-chain drive and 
is provided with a locking device controlled by the driver A brake 



Fig, 63. CImasis of Four-Whool Drivf* Truck 


drum is mounted on the parallel shaft on either side of the main 
differential. These transmission brakes are for regular service, the 
emergency brakes being mounte<l in drums on the rear wheels. 



Fig. 04. Chassis of Jeffery “Quad”, Showing Four-Wheel Drive 

Owing to their location, the former retard all four wheels simul- 
taneously. There are, of course, four universal joints. Steering is 
accomplished by means of the front wheels only, so that the rear 
axle is of the conventional full-floating construction. 
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Jeffery “Qmd’^. This truck is representative of the second 
class, or internal gear-driven type mentioned, and has been devel- 
oped particularly to meet the United States Army requirements. 
The motor is a four-cylinder block-cast type with L-head cylinders 
rated at 32 horsepower and is fitted with duplex ignition, i.e., using 
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Fig, 65. Sectional View of Jeffery Front-Wheel Drive 
Courtesy of Horseless Age 

two sets of spark plugs simultaneously. The motor is offset to the 
right side of the frame and mounted on a three-point suspension, 
as shown by the plan view of the chassis. Fig. 64. The drive is 
by shaft to a centrally placed four-speed selectively operated gearset 
of the sliding-gear type, but the latter differs from the conventional 
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form of this type of gearset in that it has no detect drive. The pro- 
peller shafts are gear driven from the la^shaf+ of the transmis^n, 
this construction bringing the forward one sufficiently to one side to 
clear the motor. Three differentials are employed, one on each axle . 
and one in the gear box, all being of the Wayne gearles;: type. Both 
axles are “dead” and are fitted with steering knuckles. 'JTie trans- 
verse driving shafts at either end are pla(;ed above the axles and 
springs and ha\ e universal joints just inside of tiie wheels and directly 
over their steering pivots, as shown by the sectional view. Fig. 65. 
The driving pinion is supported from the steering knuckles between 
two taper roller bearings and dri^'^es an internal gear mounted in the 
enlarged wheel hub. Bolted to this large hub and the wheel itself is' 



Fig. 66. Ciiaasis of Jeifery “Quad” 


a pressed-steel drum for an external brake, a dust-excluding felj 
j)acking being fitted between the drum and the gear ring^. TJi® 
ability of the four-wheel drive to extricate itself from heavy mud fifed 
sand with the same amount of power is due to the tendency of the 
front wheels to climb over obstacles and, at the same time, assist in 
the propulsion of the weight. Enclosed wheels are employed to cut 
down the resistance. Fig. 66. " 

Electric Transmission 

Advantages. The practice of utilizing electricity for power dis- 
tribution in manufacturing plants was already well established before 
the advent of the automobile on a commercial scale, and attempts 
were made at an early day to utilize its advantages for transmitting 
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the power on the latter. Despite the numerous difficulttes met with 
at the outset in the application of the sliding-gear transnaission, the 
employment of electricity has never become as general as its advan- 
tages would appearto warrant. A great amount of experimental work, 
however, has been done, and numerous different systems evolved. 
Probably the only example of the consistent employment of electric 
transmission at the present date is to be found in its use on gasoline- 
electric-railway motor cars, of which quite a number are in service. 
As the limitation of weight, one of the most important factors to be 
considered on the automobile, is lacking in this application, it can 

hardly be said to represent an 
exact parallel. 

One of the chief advan- 
tages of the employment of 
electric transmission is the 
possibility of running the 
gasoline motor constantly at 
its normal speed, at which it 
develops its rated output 
most economically and with a 
minimum wear. The sharp 
contrast between the speed 
variations required of the gas- 
oline motor employed with a 
mechanical transmission and 

Fig. 67. Curves Showing Variations of Engine with OnC of the electrical type 
' Speed for Gasoline-Electric TransiiUBsion • i i i 

IS shown by the curves in 
Fig. 67. With the electric transmission, the gasoline motor speed 
remains constant from the time of starting right up to 50 miles 
an hour. 

Several Systems. To those familar with electric practice it 
will be plain that several methods of utilizing electricity for the 
transmission of the power on an automobile are available. In general, 
however, they may be divided roughly into three divisions. The 
first of these is simply a replica of that commonly employed in manu- 
facturing .plants, i.e., mechanical energy as produced by an engine 
is converted into electrical power, transmitted to an electric motor 
at a distance, and "there reconverted into mechanical energy. This 
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double conversion naturally entails a loss of efficiency; btit, in manu- 
facturing practice, this is considerably less than where the power is 
directly transmitted from the engine to the tool at which it is to be 
used, and the efficiency increases with an increase in the distanibe 
between the two. 

The second system involves the conversion of mechanical into 
chemical energy in the storage bactery, from wJilch th'' current is 
drawn to operate electric motors in the usnrl way. Fig. 68. This is 
really a self-contained electric in that it carries its o\/n charging plant, 
with the further advantage, howev'cr, that tne e.'zcess capacity of the 
generator is always a^'ailable for driving the vehicle. Or, to put it 



Fig. 08. Couple-Gear Gasoline-Electric System 


the other way around, the greater part, of the current from the gasoline 
motor electric-generator unit is employed for running the car, and 
the excess current utilized for charging the storage battery, which 
is then said to be “floated on the line.” 

The third system is based on the principle employt^d in the cradle 
type of electric dynamometer, in which an electric generator is so 
mounted that its field may revolve in' response to the drag exerted 
on it by the armature, this tendency being counteracted by a balance 
lever attached to the field. By means of weights placed on this 
lever, the effort exerted may be accurately weighed, and the power 
developed by the prime mover driving the generator may be calcu- 
lated within close limits. 
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DETAILS OF CHASSIS AND RUNNING GEAR 
S prings 

The problem of providing a form of spring suspension that will 
not be overstiff when the car is empty and still provide sufficient hold- 
ing powers to withstand rough road work with a full load, which the 
designer of the touring car has had to face, is aggravated a hundred- 
fold on heavy trucks. Between the “load” and “no load” points 
of the pleasure car, there is a comparatively small range. When a 
touring car weighing 4000 pounds, all on, has its full load of seven 
passengers averaging 150 pounds each, their combined weight 
represents only 25 per cent of the weight of the vehicle itself, but 
when a 5-ton truck, weighing slightly over five tons when empty — say 
11,0(X) pounds — receives its full load of five tons plus anywhere from 
10,000 to 14,000 pounds, the increase, instead of being from 0 to 25 

per cent, is from 0 to 100 
H ' ' ’ ^ ^ per cent plus. There is 

also the far greater tcnd- 

\ I pips ^ \ . V ency to side sway, owing 

*i^**^= to the height at which 

1 11 f — — L — ! — a ,, — the load is ordinarily 

SembEIliptic Usual 

Fig. 69. Principle of the Compensating Spring Tvni^ 

Support Employed on Heavy Trucks * J per III 1 to 

keeping the center of 
gravity down, gives less recoil under heavy shock, and is less subject 
to lateral stresses, the flat semi-elliptic type of spring is almost 
universally employed on commercial vehicles, from a delivery wagon 
up to a 7-ton truck. By delivery wagon in this connection is meant 
the type specially designed for commercial service aiul not the con- 
verted touring-car type in which pleasure-car standards remain 
unaltered, and the high three-quarter elliptic spring at the rear 
is not uncommon. 

It will be apparent, however, that no form of spring suspension 
would be sufficient in itself to cover such an extended range of loading 
as that mentioned and still give even a fair approximation to efficiency 
at either extreme. Maximum carrying ability is the chief thing to 
be provided, and using springs that will do this alone would be an 
easy matter; but the problem is to guard against the maximum 


Fig. 69. Principle of the C/ornpensating Spring 
Support Employed on Heavy Trucks 
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stresses to which the springs will be subjected under heavy loads and 
still have a suspension that will prevent ihe mol or and driving 
mechanism of the truck from being pounded to pieces when the 
vehicle is running without a load. To achie\ e this, it is customary to 
employ rocking shackles at f>ne end and some form of sliding, or com- 
pensating, support at the other, although in nrmerous instances the 
springs are shackled at both ends in the same manner. As the driving 
strain is practically always taken on radius, or distance, rotls in the 
case of side-chaiu-dri\'en cars, and on torque rods on cars of the shaft- 
driven type, there is ample altitude for ^^ariation in this respect. 

Principle of Compensating Support. The sketch, Fig. 69, illus- 
trates tin; principle upon which all compensating supports for the 
springs is based. Of course, this applies only to the rear-wheel springs, 
which are usually called upon to bear anywhere from 60 to 85 per 
cent of the useful load. Tlu' front springs are usually pinmni to 
the dropped dumb ends c'f tin; frame forward and shackled to brackets 
at their )ear ends. The front end of a rear spring is shown by the 
illustration. Given a suspension sufficiently stifl' to withstand the 
maximuiu load of which the truck is capable, it will be apparent 
that when empty the body will be lifted and the sliding end of the 
spring will be against the right-hand end of the support. The spring 
is then under its minimum compression and will respond more readily 
to shock, 

Brakes 

Usual Types. In as much as the greater loads carried far more 
than offset the lower speeds at which commercial cars travel as com- 
jjared with the pleasure type, there can be no comparison of the 
braking requirements of the two. This is particularly the case in as 
much as the greatest strain does not come on the brakes because of 
the infrequent necessity for stopping suddenly but on account of 
their continued use in holding the loaded truck back on long, hills. 
C^ommercial-car brake design naturally \>iries with the type of vehicle 
and likewise with its carrying capacity. On light delivery wagons, 
the type employed is the same as used on touring cars, viz, internal- 
expanding and external-contracting asbestos-fabric-line<l shoes in 
pressed-steel drums on the rear wheels. In some instances, the 
practice, usually confined to the higher-priced pleasure cars, of placing 
the two sets of brake • -Hie by 'side so that they contact on the same 
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^rum and can be enclosed against the entry of dirt and water, is also 
found.. An example of the first type mentioned is shown in Fig. 70, 
which illustrates a Timken worm-driven rear axle. The brakes on 
the Reo chassis are shown in Fig. 71. 

Braking All Wheels. Considerable discussion has arisen from 
time to time regarding the advisability of braking on all four wheels; 



Fig. 70. Tiiriken Worm-Driven Rear Axle, Showing Brakes 

but, prior to the advent of the four-wheel drive, this was tried in only 
a comparatively few instances. In addition to providing greater 
retarding power, the advantage of eliminating the tendency to skid 
has also been attributed to the front-wheel brake. When all four 



Fig. 71. Brake Detail, Reo 2-Ton Chassis 


wheels are driven, brakes are applied to all simultaneously, the brak- 
ing effort at each wheel being equalized by a compensating device. 
On the Jeffery “Quad”, these brakes are applied directly to the 
wheels themselves and consist of a simple and weU-worked-out 
internal-expanding cam-actuated type, as shown by Fig. 72. 
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TRAILERS 

Utilizing Excess Power. Trucks, like all other motor vehicles, 
must necessarily be equipped with powc^r plants capable of success- 
fully meeting exceptionally severe conditions imposed by heavy 
grades and by muddy, sandy, and srowy road surfaces, a?^ well as 
the normally easy grade and road (‘oaditions t*ncountered by the 
average truck during a very large proportion of us service. Hence, 
there is a large reserve power-plant capacity idle for a great part of 
the time, krom the economic sta?idpoint, it is a wasteful condition 
for a truck with sufficient power to hairdie ten -ton load on smooth 



Fig. 72, Internal l'’xpanding Cam-A<;f uated Type of Brake 
Employed on the Jeffery “Quad” 

level roads to be restricted to the five-ton load which its structural 
parts permit. This applies proportionately to all sizes of commercial 
vehicles, from the very lightest up, and it accounts for the widespread 
use to which trailers are being put. 

Two-Wheel Types. For light- ancF medium-capacity service, 
trailers can be made with only two wheels, thus keeping the wheel- 
base of the double unit down and permitting of much higher speeds. 
Trailers designed for use in connection with the lightest types of 
delivery wagons, such as the Ford, or for the thousands of ex-touring 
cars that are spending the second period of their existence in a com- 
mercial r6le, usually carry a load of about 400 pounds. They are 
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made to fit any standard make of automobile, a special bracket 
being fitted to the rear of the frame of the car. Connection is made 
by means of a tongue fitted with a swiveling pin and locked with a 
thumb nut, so that the trailer may be attached or detached quickly 
without using tools; the pin in question, together with the fact that 
the trailer has only a single axle, allows for universal relative move- 
ment between it and the towing car. 

Four-Wheel Types. It is in the employment of what is prac- 
tically a second truck, where its carrying capacity is concerned, that 
the use of the trailer shows the greatest operating economy, and 



Fig. 73. Troy Trailer for Motor Trucks 

specially designed vehicles have been developed for this purpose. 
The builders of the Troy wagons have evolved a special type of 
trailer for the motor truck, as shown in Fig. 7.3. 

T roy Trailer. It will be noted upon referring to the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 73, previously mentioned, that the construction of the 
Troy trailer is along very similar lines to those generally followed in 
motor-truck construction. In fact, the trailer is practically a motor 
truck without power and, as it is subjected to even heavier loading 
and more severe strains than the latter, is built accordingly. 

Both sets of wheels are designed to steer and are controlled by 
the drawbars at each end of the trailer, the cross-connecting rotl of 
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the steering gear being attached to the under side of the drawbar 
near its rear end. As the drawbar follows its kwing truck around 
cprners, it also serves to swerve the front wheels of the trailer in the 
same direction. 
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PART I 


Introduction. The essentials of the electric automobile are 
few in number and simple in corstruction. I'hej are, first, the 
storage battery, or source of power; second, the electric motor, 
forming the medium through which the eunent is transformed 
into mechanical energy; and, third, the drive, or means by which 
the power of the motor is in turn applied to 1 he propulsion of the 
vehicle. There are, naturally, diffei-r nces in design and in the 
details by which the power prinluced at the electrical end is 
applied to driving the machine. Where these differences, are of 
sufficient importance, they are described in detail, and illustra- 
tions of the vehicles and their comi>onent parts are given, thus 
making it easy to distinguish them. 

FUNDAMENTAL FEATURES OF THE ELECTRIC 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 

d^here is probably no other single electrical device in general 
use about which there is so much popular misconception as the 
storage battery, or accumulator, as it is more technically known.' 
It does not in itself create a current of electricity — as does a primary 
battery, such as the familiar dry cell, in which chemical processes 
actually generate a current of electricity — ^and for this reason the 
storage cell is called a secondary battery. The word storage in con- 
nection with this type is really a misnomer, as the process by which 
it absorbs and re-delivers electricity is not one of storage in any sense 
of the word, but consists of chemical conversion and reconversion 
upon a reversal of the conditions. As is the case with electric 
vehicles, there are numerous different forms of storage batteries, for 
many of which special advantages are claimed; but in general all 
lead-plate batteries are very much alike, and a description of one 
will make clear the principles upon which all are based. Theoreti- 
cally, the principle of the Edison battery is also the same, i.e., that 
of a chemical reaction upon .the passage of the charging current 
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through the cell and a reconversion upon a reversal of the condi- 
tions, but it differs so radically in practice that a detailed descrip- 
tion of its construction is given. 

CONSTRUCTION AND ACTION OF TYPICAL CELL 

General Description. In order to obtain an understanding of 
just how these processes are carried on, it is necessary to become 
familiar with the internal action of the cell on receiving and dis- 
charging a current and, for this purpose, it is essential to delve into 
chemistry somewhat. Before taking up this subject, it may be well 
to mention that a battery is composed of a group of cells, each of ivliich 



Fig. 1. Typical Battery Plates 


is a complete and self-contained unit, though the term battery is 
indiscriminately applied to both. In a description of its working, a 
cell is naturally referred to, as all are alike. A cell consists of ttvo 
sets of lead grids with pockets so cast in them that what is known as the 
“active material” may be securely held even in cjme of severe jolting and 
vibration. When filled with the active material, these grids are called 
plates and are divided into two groups, one positive or -f- (plus) in 
character, and the other negative or — (minus), of which typical 
illustrations are given in Fig. 1. As it is necessary, in order to obtain 
maximum efficiency, to oppose a surface of negative capacity to each 
surface of a positive nature, every storage cell will be found to have 
one more negative than positive plate. It is possible to distinguish 
them in this manner, where other indications are lacking, but as it is 
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most essential that they be known, the terminals c connections of the 
groups are plainly marked by the makers eithe* by the plus and minus 
signs or in some other equally plain manner, such as painting the 
positive terminal red. These groups of plate® are known as electrodes 
and are inserted in a jar containing a solution termed the electrolyte, 
which consists of water and sulphuric acid. Tig. 2 shows a sec- 
tional view of a small cell. 

Electrolyte. The solution in which the dements of the storage 
l)attery are immersed, or electrolyte, as it is termed, consists of 

pure sulpiiuric acid and distilled, 
or other pure, water. Concen- 
trated suiphuric acid is a heavy oily 
liquid having a specific gravity of 
about 1.835. A battery will not 
operate if the acid is too strong, 
and it is therefore diluted with suf- 
ficient water to bring it about 1 .275 
for a fully charged cell. V/hile a 
battery is being discharged, the elec- 
trolyte becomes weaker as part of 
the acid is combined in the plates 
in producing the current. This 
weakening of the electrolyte causes 
the specific gravity to drop 100 to 
150 points during the cdmplete 
discharge. During the charge, this 
acid is returned to the electrolyte, 
tlius increasing its strength until it again reaches the normal 
gravity. There being no loss of acid, it is never necessary during 
the normal service of a battery to add any acid to the cells. 

Unless acid is actually known to have been lost out of a cell, none 
should ever he added during the entire life ofjhe battery. 

When the cells have been allowed to gas too freely, for reasons 
that are explained later, there is njore or less spray of acid through the 
vent holes, but the amount of acid lost in this way is so small as to be 
entirely negligible. The gravity of the electrolyte need not neces- 
sarily be exact, as in a fully charged battery a range of from 1.250 to 
1 .300 is permissible. 



Fig. 2. Assembled Storage Cell 
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Purity of Add and Water. Both the acid and the water used in 
making electrolyte should be chemically pure to a certain standard. 
This is the same standard of purity in acid as is usually sold in drug 
stores as “C P” (chemically pure), or by the chemical manufacturers 
as “battery acid”. In this connection, the expression “chemically 
pure” acid is sometimes confused with acid of full strength, approxi- 
mately 1.835 sp.gr., and at the same time chemically pure. If this 
chemically pure acid of full strength be mixed with distilled water, the 
mixture will still be chemically pure but not of full strength. On the 
other hand, if a small quantity of some impurity be introduced into 
the acid, it would not materially reduce the strength, but the acid 
would no longer be chemically pure. 

Determination of Strength of Add. The usual method of deter- 
mining the strength of electrolyte is by taking its specific gravity, 
this method being possible because of the fact that sulphuric acid is 
heavier than water. Therefore, the greater the proportion of acid 
contained in the electrolyte, the heavier the solution or the higher 
its gravity. By specific gravity is meant the relative weight of any 
substance compared with distilled water as a basis. Pure water, 
therefore, is considered to have a gravity of 1. An equal volume of 
chemically pure sulphuric acid weighs 1.835 pounds. It, therefore, 
has a specific gravity of 1 .835 and is referred to as “eighteen thirty- 
five”. As it is customary to carry the gravity readings out to three 
decimal places, the gravity of v/ater, which is 1, is written 1 .000 and is 
spoken of as “one thousand”. These specific gravity readings are 
usually taken by means of a hydrometer, shown in Fig. 3, and dis- 
cussed on page 8. 

Temperature Correction. Since the electrolyte, like other sub- 
stances, expands when heated, its specific gravity is affected by a 
change in temperature. If electrolyte has a certain specific gravity 
at 70° F. and is then heated, the heat will cause the electrolyte to 
expand, and although the actual strength of the solution will be the 
same as before heating, yet the expansion will cause it to have a lower 
specific gravity, the difference amounting to approximately one point 
(.001) for each three degrees rise in temperature. For instance, if 
eleetrolyte has a reading of 1.270 at 70° F. and the temperature be 
raised to 73° F., this increase in temperature will expand the electrolyte 
suflBciently to drop its gravity from 1.275 to 1.274. On the other 
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TABLE I 

Sulphuric-Acid Solutions* 

Based on one part acid of 1.835 sp. :?r. at 60® F. 


Spbcific Gbavitt or 
Solution (70® F.) 

Parts or W.atkr t 

By Volume 

o One Part Acii^’ 

By Wi ight 

- 

PbR< CNTAGB 0"* 

Sui PHURiO Acid 
l.i SoLT7TION 

1.100 

9 8 

ir * 

4^ 

14.65 

1.110 

8.8 

4.84 

16 . 

1.120 

8 . 

4.4 

17.4 

1.130 

7.28 

3 . 9 i > 

18.8 

1,140 

6.68 

3.63 

20.1 

1.150 

6.15 

3 35 

21.4 

1.160 

5.7 

3.11 

22.7 

1.170 

5.3 

2.9 

24 . 

1.180 

4.95 

2.7 

25.2 

1.190 

4.62 

2.52 

26.5 

1.200 

4.33 

2 . 3 G 

27.7 

1.210 

4.07 

2.22 

29 . 

1.220 

3.84 

2.09 

30.2 

1.230 

3.6 

1.97 

31.4 

1.240 

3.4 

1.86 

32.5 

1.250 

3.22 

1.76 

33.7 

1.260 

3.05 

1.66 

35 . 

1.270 

2.9 

1 57 

36.1 

1.280 

2.75 

1.49 

37.3 

1.290 

2.6 

1.41 

38.5 

1.300 

2.47 

1.34 

39.65 

1.320 

2.24 

1.22 

42 . 

1.340 

2.04 

1.11 

44.1 

1.360 

1.86 

1.01 

46.3 

1.380 

1,7 

.92 

48.4 

1.400 

1.56 

.84 

50.5 

1.450 

1.25 

.68 

55.5 

1.500 

1 . 

.55 

60.15 

1.550 

.8 

.44 

64.6 

1 . 600 ’ 

.639 

.348 

69.12 

1.650 

.497 

.27 

73.32 

1.700 

.369 

!201 

77.6 

1.750 

.248 

.niy 

82.1 

1.800 

.1192 

.0646 

87.5 

1.835 

0. 

0. 

93.19 


* Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Co. 


hand, if the temperature had dropped to 67° F., this would have 
caused the gravity of the electrolyte to rise to 1 .276. Since change of 
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temperature does not alter the strength of the electrolyte but merely 
changes its specific gravity, the gravity reading should be corrected 
one point for every three degrees change in temperature. For con- 
venience, 70° F. is considered normal and is the point from which 
corrections are made. This refers to the temperature of the electro- 
lyte itself and not to that of the surrounding air. Table I shows the 
parts of water by volume, the parts of water by weight, and the per- 
centage of acid to water to produce different specific gravities. 

Replacing Evaporation or Other Losses. The electrolyte, or solu- 
tion, in the cell consists of a mixture of sulphuric acid and water; the 
sulphuric acid does not evaporate, but the water does. When the level 
of the electrolyte becomes low, it is due under normal conditions to the 
evaporation of water, and this loss should be replaced with water only. 
There being no loss of acid, it is never necessary during normal service 
to add any acid to a battery. Of course, if a jar is upset and acid 
spilled, or if a jar breaks and the acid leaks out, it must be replaced. 
Care should be taken to see that the cells do not become flooded with 
water when washing the car; this is apt to short-circuit them across 
the lead connectors and if it enters the cells to disturb the specific 
gravity of the electrolyte. 

Unless acid is actually known to be lost out of a cell, none should 
ever be added during the entire life of a battery. The amount of acid 
lost in the form of spray due to the gassing of the cells is so small that 
it may be neglected. Only distilled water or other water of approved 
purity should be used for replacing evaporation . Most natural waters 
contain impurities, some of which are chemically injurious to the 
batteries, while others are not. Any water to be regularly used in a 
garage for battery purposes without distillation should be submitted 
to the battery manufacturer for approval. 

It is necessary that the plates and separators be covered with 
electrolyte at all times. When adding water, cover the plates about 
J inch. Do not put in more than this amount on the theory that if a 
little is good more is better, since cells that are over-full tend to slop 
while the car is running and will also be apt to lose electrolyte while 
charging, as gassing raises the level of the solution in the cells. 
Replace evaporation every five to fifteen days, depending upon J||^ 
conditions of service. The best time for adding water is just befor^ 
cliarge. This may be done most conveniently with th“ aid of « 
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syringe of the type ordinarily used with a hydrometer. Keeping 
the cells filled to the proper level with electrolyte is quite as important 
as not allowing them to stand discharged for any length of time. 

Adjusiing the Specific Graoity. The best indication of the condi- 
tion of a storage cell at any time is the specific gravity of its electrolyte 
and the treatment to be given should always be governed by the latter. 
The electrolyte of a fully' charged cell of the vehicle type when first 
put into service should have a specific gra^fity of 1.270 to 1.280. 
Although this will change somewhat with age, the battery will con- 
tinue to give good service between the limits of 1.250 and 1.300. If 
the gravity should ever rise above 1.300, it should be lowered pron.ptly 
by replacing some of the electrolyte with pure water. Low gravity 
in a cell is usually caused by acid being combined in the plates through 
lack of charge; although, if a jar has been upset and acid spilled, or 
the jar is leaking, no amount of charging will bring its specific gravity 
up to the proper point. A decreasing specific gravity in the electro- 
lyte throughout the cells of an entire battery is an indication that 
sediment is accumulating in the bottom of the jars and that the 
battery recpiires washing. This is true, of course, only when the low 
reading is not due to insufficient charging. 

Before attempting to raise the specific gravity of any cell by 
adding acid, charge the battery until certain that a maximum gravity 
has been reached or, in other words, that no acid is still combined 
wfith tlu' plates in the cell. For example, if the electrolyte in a cell 
should be adjusted to 1 .275 when 50 points of acid still remain in the 
plates, the gravity would rise to 1.325 if the cell were subsequently 
charged to its maximum. 

To adjust the specific gravity to its proper value (1.270 to 1.280), 
first bring the battery to its true maximum, which can be assured only 
by charging until there is no further rise in gravity during a period of 
at least twenty-four hours of continuous charging at about one-half 
the normal finishing rate. If, after this^ the specific gravity is too 
high, remove electrolyte down to the level of the plates with the 
syringe and replace wfith pure water to J inch over the plates; if 
the specific gravity is too low, replace with 1.300 electrolyte, adding it 
i^mall quantities to prevent bringing about the opposite condition. 

When much adjustment is necessary and facilities are available, 
*as should be the case in a garage handling many electr^ Vehicles, 
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it is good practice to pour the electrolyte out of the cells into a glazed 
earthenware vessel or a lead-lined tank, and to raise or lower the specific 
gravity of this electrolyte as conditions demand. About one-third 
of the electrolyte is held in the plates and the separators and cannot 


be poured out, and this 
should be allowed for in 
estimating the proper 
gravity before refilling 
the cells. In cases where 
there is a wide variation 
between different cells, 
further adjustment may 
be necessary. 

Hydrometer and Its 
Use. The specific gravity 
of a liquid is tested by 
means of an instrument, 
termed a hydrometer, con- 
sisting of a weighted 
glass tube having an 
appropriate scale. The 
depth to which this 
instrument sinks in the 
liquid to be tested shows 
its specific gravity by the 
reading of the scale at 
the level of the liquid. 
Fig. 3 shows the several 
types of hydrometers, 
while beside each is an 
enlarged view of the 
scale. The Type V-1 is 
more commonly used 
with electric vehicle bat- 
teries, and Type S-1 with 
starting and lighting bat- 



Fig. 3. Types of Hydrometers for Determining 
Specific Gravity 


teries. Type M is employed in the battery rooms of central stations 


where more exact readings are required. 
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Where only occasional readings are taken a testing set, such as 
that shown in Fig. 54, Part II, will serve all p' rposes, the acid being 
transferred from the cell to the glass tube by means of the syringe, 
putting in just sufficient to float the hydrometer clear of the bottMn. 
For constant use in connection with either vehicle or starting and 
lighting batteries, the type shown in Fig. 53, Part II, is most practical. 
The readings may be made more rapidly, and tiiere is no danger of 
spilling acid on the tops of the cells or on the hands. To prevent the 
hydrometer from sticking to the sides of the barrel, it is necessary 
to hold it vertically to take the reading. .4s some of the cells on cer- 
tain makes of cars ate not so situated that the test can be*made In 
this way, the soft-rubber plug in the bottom of the glass barrel is in the 
form of a trap so that when sufficient acid has been drawn into the 
barrel, the hydrometer nozzle can be removed from the vent hole 
of the cell and held in a vertical position, and the acid will not 
run out. The acid should be immediately returned to the, same cell. 

Failure to replace the acid withdrawn for a test in the same cell 
from which it was taken is apt to cause trouble. For example, if acid 
is taken from one cell, and, after making the reading, it is replaced 
in another cell, the result is that the amount of acid taken from the 
fir.st cell is later replaced with water, making the electrolyte that 
much weaker, and vice versa. As soon as sufficient electrolyte has 
been drawn into the barrel, care being taken to see that the instru- 
ment is not sticking to the sides of the latter, note underneath the 
level of the liquid the graduation on the stem of the hydrometer. 

For the convenience of the tester, a thermometer has been 
designed with a special scale opposite the mercury column. This 
sc;ale corresponds to the temperature scale and indicates at a glance 
the correction required for the temperature reading. See Fig. 4. 
Opposite 70° it will be noted that the scale reads zero; above this the 
correction is plus and below it minus. In making readings, however, 
it is not customary to note a temperature correction for each, but 
simply to record the temperature af' which the te.sts are made, 
and if the variation is sufficient to make the correction important, 
this is done after all have been taken. The necessary temperature 
corrections for the specific gravity are given from 30° to 100° F. 
in Table III, Part II, but in this case the rated specific gravity for 
various stages of charge is based on'a^temperature of 80° F. 
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' A hydrometer test, however, cannot always be considered as 
conclusive evidence of the condition of a cell. The hydrometer 
alone may sometimes be a very unreliable guide as to the charged or 
discharged condition of a cell. For example, if electrolyte or acid 
had just previously been added to the cell without the knowledge of 
the tester, the hydrometer reading would apparently show the battery 
to be fully charged when the reverse might be the case. Conse- 
quently, voltage tests must be used in addition as, in the instance just 
cited, the voltmeter would give an indication directly opposite to that 
of the hydrometer. Under average conditions, however, the hydrom- 
eter alone will closely indicate the state of charge, though it is not 
to be relied upon in all cases. When there is not enough electrolyte 
in the cell to make it possible to use the hydrometer for a test, add 
enough distilled water to restore the normal level and then charge 
for at least one hour before making the test, as, when recently added, 
the water will remain at the top of the cell, and the reading thus taken 
will be valueless. Charging the battery mixes the water thoroughly 
with the acid of the electrolyte. 

Specific gravity readings between 1.275 and 1.300 indicate that 
the battery is fully charged ; between 1 .200 and 1 .225 that the battery 
is more than half discharged ; between 1 . 1 50 and 1 .200 that the battery 
is nearing a fully discharged condition and must be recharged very 
shortly, as otherwise serious damage will result; below 1.150 that the 
»battery is exhausted and must be recharged immediately. 

Variations in Readings, Where the specific gravity in any cell 
tests more than 25 points lower than the average of the others in 
the battery, it is an indication that this cell is out of order. Depend- 
ence should not be placed, however, on a single reading where there 
is any question as to the specific gravity. Take several readings and 
average them. Variations in cell readings may be due to short- 
circuits inside the cell; putting too much w^ater in the cell, causing 
loss of electrolyte through overflowing; or to loss of electrolyte caused 
by a cracked, or leaky, jar. Short-circuits may result from a broken 
separator or from an accumulation of sediment in the bottom of the 
jar reaching the plates. 

When first testing the cells, low specific gravity in one or more of 
them may often be equalized by charging, during which frequent 
readings should be taken at short intervals. If the specific gravity 
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in any of the cells does not rise to 1.260 after the other cell readings 
indicate that the battery is fully charged, it is an indication that the 
low cell is in need of internal adjustment, and it must be dismantled 
in accordance with the instructions given luid r thpt head. See also 
instructions under “Renewal of u.n Element” for the method of 
remedying the trouble. 

Quite a substantial percentage of battery troubles-- and this is 
particularly the case with starting-system batteries that are usually 
neglected until they give out — may be traced to letting the electrolyte 
get too low in the jars. The effect of this is to weaken the battery, 
thus causing it to discliarge more readily and frequently resulting in 
harmful sulphating of the plates and injury to the separators. When 
the latter occurs, it permits the plates to come into contact and causes 
an internal short-circuit. The importance of always maintaining 
the level of the electrolyte | inch above the tops of the plates by fre- 
quent addition of distilled water to bring it up will be evident from ' 
this. If, after the occurrence of low cells, the battery does not 
regain its full efficiency after one or two days, it is an indication that 
sulphating lias taken place, and the remedy as given under that 
heading should be applied without dcLay, as letting a battery go 
without attention in this condition will ruin it. 

One of tlie most frequent causes for low electrolyte in a cell is the 
presen(‘e of a cracked, or leaky, jar, and if one of the cells requires more 
frequent addition of water to maintain the level of its electrolyte, it is* 
an indication that it is leaking. Unless the jar is replaced imme- ^ 
diately, the cell itself will be ruined, and it may cause serious damage 
to the remainder of the battery. Jars are often broken, owing to the 
hold-downs becoming loose and allowing the battery to jolt around, or 
it may be due to freezing. The presence of a frozen cell in a battery 
shows that it has been allowed to stand in an undercharged condition 
in cold weather, as a fully charged cell will not freeze except at very 
low temperatures. 

Frozen Cells, In some cases the cells may freeze without crack- 
ing the jars. This will be indicated by a great falling off in the effi- 
ciency of the cells that have suffered this injury or by a totally dis- 
charged condition, which cannot be remedied by continuous charging. 
In other words, the battery is “dead”, and the plates are worthless 
except as scrap lead. In all cases where cells have been frozen, 
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whether the jar has cracked or not, the plates must be replaced at 
once. It must always be borne in mind that low temperatures 
seriously affect the efficiency of the storage battery and this should 
be taken into consideration when making hydrometer tests in cold 
weather. The readings will not be the same in winter as they are 
in summer for the same condition of charge. 

Process of Charging. Precautions Regarding Electrolyte. To 
charge, direct current is passed through the cells in the direction 
opposite to that of discharge. This current passing through the 
cells in the reverse direction reverses the chemical action which 
took place in the cells during the discharge. During the latter the 
acid of the electrolyte penetrates the active material and com- 
bines with it, filling its pores with lead sulphate and causing the 
electrolyte to become weaker. Reversing the current through this 
Hsulphate in the plates restores the active material to its original 
condition and returns the acid to the electrolyte. This is why the 
battery manufacturer lays such stress on his instructions never to 
add acid to the electrolyte to bring up the specific gravity. Low grav- 
ity indicates that a large proportion of the acid is combined with 
the active material of the plates, and that when the cells are 
recharged this acid will be returned to the electrolyte; thus any 
addition will represent an excess. 

During the charge the electrolyte gradually becomes stronger, 
as the sulphate in the plates decreases until no more sulphate 
remains and all the acid has been returned to the electrolyte, 
when it will be of the same strength as before the discharge, and 
the same acid will be ready to be used over again in the next dis- 
charge. Since there is no loss of acid, none should ever be added 
to the electrolyte. The acid absorbed by the plates during the 
discharge is driven from the plates by the charging current and 
restored to the electrolyte during the charge. This is the tvhole 
object of charging. 

Charging Rate and Thne of Charge. In charging there are 
only two factors to be considered, rate in amperes, and time. The 
rate in amperes is limited by the state of discharge. When the 
cells are fully discharged, in which condition the plates contain 
the maximum amount of sulphate, the charging current can be 
utilized at the highest rate. 
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Gassing. As the charge progresses and the amottnt of sulphate 
in the plates decreases, they can no longer aosdi h current at the same 
rate, and the charge must be reduced. This becomeanecessary when 
the cells begin to give off hydrogen gas. This is termed gassing and if 
an important feature of the process of reciiarfeing, sihcf gassing sh^s 
at any time whether or not the charging rate is^ too high. Passi^ 
current through a cell will always be followed by a reaction in the cell; 
just what this reaction will be depends upon the condition of the cell 
at the time. In any case the current will always follow the path of 
least resistance and will accordingly always do the easiest thing first. 
When the cell is in a discharged state, the easiest thing is to decompose 
the lead sulphate. As there is a comparatively large amount of lead 
sulphate in a fully discharged cell, a correspondingly large amoupt of 
current can be used in charging. But as the amount of sulphate 
progressively decreases with the charge, a point is reached at which 
there is no longer sufficient sulphate remaining to ultilize all the 
current that is passing through the cell. 

The excess current will then begin to do the next easiest thing, 
which- is to decompose the water of the electrolyte and produce gas. 
Therefore, when the cells begin to gas freely, it indicates that current 
is being passed through them at too high a rate, and the charge should 
be reduced sufficiently to stop the gassing. As the charge is continued 
at the lower rate, the remaining sulphate will continue to decrease in. 
amount until there is no longer sufficient to utilize the smaller amount 
of current, and the cells will again begin to gas. The charge should 
be reduced each time the gassing begins. When the cells begin to gas 
freely at a very low charging rate, it indicates that there is practically 
no sulphate remaining, so that even this small amount of current 
cannot be utilized, and the charge is complete. 

Discharge. The action of the cell on discharge is briefly as 
follows; When the cell is connected up to discharge, the current is 
produced by the acid in the electrolyte combining with the lead of the 
porous parts of the plates, termed the active material which, as 
already mentioned, consists of lead peroxide in the positive plates and 
metallic lead in a spongy form in the negative plates. When the 
sulphuric acid in the electrolyte combines with the lead in the active 
material, a compound, lead sulphate, is formed. This is formed in 
the same way that sulphuric abid dropped on the copper wiring, or 
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terminals, forms copper sulphate, or acid dropped on the iron work 
of the car forms iron sulphate. In cases of this kind it will always 
be noted that an amount of sulphate is formed out of all propor- 
tion to the quantity of metal eaten away. In the same manner, 
the sulphuric acid of the electrolyte combines with lead in the 
plates forming lead sulphate which, on account of its increased 
volume, fills the pores of the active material. 

As the discharge progresses, the electrolyte becomes weaker in 
proportion to the amount of acid absorbed by the active material of 
the plates in the formation of lead sulphate, a compound of acid and 
lead. This lead sulphate continues to increase in quantity and bulk, 
filling the pores of the plates, and, as these pores are stopped up by 
the sulphate, the free circulation of the acid through the plates is 
retarded. Since the acid cannot reach the active material in the 
plates fast enough to maintain the normal action, the battery 
becomes less active, as is evidenced by a rapid drop in voltage. 
Experiences show that at the normal discharge rate, the voltage will 
begin to drop very rapidly soon after reaching 1.8 volts per cell. 

During a normal discharge, the amount of acid used from the 
electrolyte will cause the gravity to drop 100 to 150 points. Thus, 
if the gravity of a fully charged cell is 1.275, it will, at the end of 
the discharge, be between 1.175 and 1.125, depending on the type 
of cell. The battery should never be allowed to drop below this 
point, but should immediately be placed on charge. 

Efficiency of Storage Cell. About 20 per cent of the energy em- 
ployed in charging the cell is lost in the process, so that the efficiency 
of the storage cell in good condition is approximately 80 per cent, 
this representing the available output of the fully charged cell. By 
abuse or neglect this percentage of efficiency may fall so low that the 
figures given will be almost reversed, from which the necessity for 
properly looking after the battery may be appreciated, particularly 
when it is expressed in terms of miles per charge and the reduced capa- 
city may mean stranding at quite a distance from a source of current. 

Sulphating. The conversion of the active material into lead sul- 
phate, which takes place during the discharge of the cells, is a normal 
reaction and as such occasions no damage. If, however, the cells 
are allowed to stand for any length of time in a discharged condi- 
tion, the sulphate not only continues to increase in amount but 
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becomes hard and white, and the presence of white spots on the plates 
is an indication that the cells have been neglect^!. In this condition, 
the plates have lost their porosity to a considerable extent and it is 
correspondingly more difficult to force the charging current through 
the active material. This is the abnormal condition usually referred 
to as mlphated. 

Continued and persistent charging at a low rate will restore prac- 
tically any condition of sulphate, the time necessary being in propor- 
tion to the degree to which the condition has been allowed to extend. 
It is entirely a question of time, since a higher rate will only produce 
gassing and high temperature, the low rate being all that the cells in 
this condition are capable of using. 

Time Necessary to Restore a Sulphated Battery. The additional 
length of time necessary to restore a sulphated battery is illustrated 
by the following test: 

Preventing Sulphating. In ordinary charging, there is usually 
not sufficient time to continue the charge until absolutely all the 
sulphate has been converted. To prevent the small amount of 
sulphate remaining from increasing and getting hard, an equalizing 
charge should be given at frequent intervals. Some makers recom- 
mend doing this once a week, others every fortnight, and still others 
once a month. This equalizing charge is an extra long charge at a 
low rate, whereby no more current than can be absorbed by the ‘ 
amount of sulphate remaining is passed through the cells. 

A battery was charged to the maximum, and the gravity regulated to exactly 
1.275, with the electrolyte just one-half inch above the tops of the plates, this 
height being carefully marked. The battery was then discharged and recharged 
to 1.275 at the normal rate in each case. The specific gravity changed from 
1 .265 to 1.275 during the last hour and a half of the charge. During the following 
twelve weeks the battery was charged and discharged daily, each charge being 
only to 1.265, thus leaving 10 points of acid still in the plate. At the end of the 
twelve weeks the charge was continued, to determine the time required to regain 
the 10 points and thus restore the specific gravity to the original 1.275. Eleven 
hours were needed, as compared with the hour artd a half needed at first. 

The test further illustrates why it is necessary to give a battery 
an occasional overcharge, or equalizing charge, to prevent it becom- 
ing sulphated. Had the battery in question been charged daily to its 
maximum of 1.275 and discharged to the same extent during the 
twelve weeks, nine and a half hours of the last charge would have been 
saved. It is neither necessary nor desirable, however, to carry every 
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Absolute maximum. The weekly equalizing charge is 
^ter practice. 

' Restoring a Sulphated Battery. It has become more or less 
ponmon to suspect the battery of being sulphated every time it fails 
to give the mileage the user thinks it should give on an electric vehicle, 
or to have the capacity for starting that, in the driver’s estimation, it 
should have, on a gasoline car. But if the sediment has not been 
allowed to reach the bottom of the plates, and if the level of the 
electrolyte over the plates has been properly maintained by replacing 
evaporation with distilled water, the battery can be sulphated only 
because it has not been properly charged, or because acid has been 
added to the electrolyte. An individual cell may become sulphated 
through an internal short-circuit, or by drying ^out as might be caused 
by failure to replace evaporation with water, or failure to properly 
replace a broken jar. 

Sulphate Tests. To determine whether a battery is sulphated 
when it is known that it does not require cleaning, it is advisable to 
remove it from the car, give it the ordinary equalizing charge, and 
discharge it at the normal rate. If it gives its rated capacity, the 
reason for short mileage should be looked for elsewhere in the electric 
vehicle, or in the other essentials of the starting and lighting system 
on a gasoline car. (The removal of the battery refers to an electric 
vehicle and not to a starting and lighting battery.) If the rated 
capacity is not obtained on this discharge, recharge in the usual way. 
When the battery is considered fully charged, take and record >|| 
hydrometer reading of each cell and the temperature of one cell. 

• Charge the battery at a rate as near one-half its normal rate as the 
charging apparatus will permit. If the temperature reaches 100° F., 
reduce the current or temporarily interrupt the charge not to exceed 
this temperature. 

Treatment for Sulphates. A battery is sulphated only when acid 
is retained in the plates. When the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
has reached a maximum, it shows that there is no more sulphate to be 
acted upon, since during the charge the electrolyte receives acid from 
no other source. Hydrometer readings should be recorded at intervals 
sufficiently frequent (four to six hours apart) to determine if the 
specific gravity is rising or if it has reached its maximum. Continue 
‘ithe charge, recording the readings, until there has been no further rise 
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in any cell during a period of at least twelve |iours. liill|ra.in tl^ 
of the electrolyte at a constant height by adding pure water affer 
reading with the hydrometer. (If water were added just beforepaj^h^^ 

hydrometer readings, the watw wo\^p 
3^/ not have' time to mjx prc^rly* with* 

‘-I 1 vj the electrolyte.) Hydrometer read- 

]_&*>» = •*'* iiigs should be corrected for any con? 

S i!u siderablechangein ^^emperature dtlr- 

iin ^-* 1 * I ^ ioi charge in accordance with the 

^1 iVil s<?ale shown in Fig. 4. Should the 

• jfiaEI^Jo Ml lili gravity rise above 1.300 in any cell, 

u- gSS —“♦9 ,, 

E “=-♦« i| 11= -*• draw off its electrolyte down to the 

s _ilt? plates and put m as much 

|i “I-*! distilled water as possible without 

oo' f sj “I -t ' overflowing. Continue the charge, 

I 8 g ..I ' find if the gravity again goes above 

y|_iso^--5 Mi -- j 1.300, it shows that acid has been 

y? Mi "I * added during the previous operation 

i| o _i -- 1 of the battery. The electrolyte should 

m| ir,J then be emptied out, replaced with 

fe |e'^ -ii-ll pure water, and the charge continued. 

2jfi = -13 Me -W Jpv ^ ^ , f ., j 

u = ■•” Ihe treatment can only be considered 

b I ? ■ “I complete when there has been no rise 

“B--I 9 If I -m'? gravity of any cell during a 

period of at least twelve hours of 
Lfi&-?3 M continuous charging. 

^ Upon completion of the treatment, 

fe 0 the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
y should be adjusted to its proper value 
I j of 1.270 to 1.280, using distilled water 

O or 1.300 acid as may be necessary. 
In cases 'Vhere one or more individual 

^Special ^^®^rature*‘S7OT®Cor-‘‘'^ cells have become sulphated, while the 
reotiag Denaity of Electrolyte balance of the battery is in good con- 
dition, it is better to remove such cells and treat them individually. 
The active material of sulphated negative plates is generally of light 
color and either hard and dense or granular and gritty, being easily 
disintegrated. It is the negative plates which require the prolonged 
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Fig. 4. Fahrenheit Thermometer with 
Hpecial Temperature Scale for Cor- 
recting Density of Electrolyte 
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charge necessary to restore a sulphated battery. Sulphated posi- 
tives, unless physically disintegrated or badly buckled, are but 
little changed in appearance and can be restored to operative 
condition, although their life will not be as great as if they had 
not been subjected to this abuse. Sulphated plates of either type 
should be handled as little as possible. By strictly following the 
simple rules of operation given in connection with charging and 
discharging the battery, the expense and trouble inseparable from 
restoring a sulphated battery may be avoided. 

Capacity of Cell. Depends upon Plate Area. The ampere-hour 
capacity of a cell, or the amount of current which it is capable of 
{absorbing and reproducing through the medium of the chemical pro- 
cesses described, is determined by the area of its plates. This area 



Fig. r>. Complete Battery of Celia for Pleasure Car 


depends upon the area of the single plate as well as upon the number of 
plates the cell contains. It is (customary to make both outside plates 
in a cell negatives, so that the cell contains an odd number of plates 
and its capacity is fixed by the number of positives. The ampere- 
hour capacity of a battery, the cells of which are all connected in 
one series, is the same as that of a single cell in the series; just as, 
in connecting up dry cells or other primary batteries in series, the 
current output is always that of a single cell, while the voltage of 
the battery increases over the voltage of one cell in proportion to 
the number of cells thus connected. The capacity of the cell, in 
turn, limits the safe rate at which its output may be discharged. 

A complete assemblage of cells for a pleasure car is shown in 
Fig. 5. 
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Measurement of Capacfty. The standard unit for measuring 
capacity of a storage cell is the ampere hour, which means a cur- 
rent of one ampere flowing for a period of one hour. When the 
capacity of a cell is stated as a certain tiumber of ampere hours, 
this indicates that the cell wifr-deliver 1 ampere of current for the 
period given, 2 amperes foT'. one-half that period, etc. This does 
not mean, however, that this progression may be carried to the 
other limit, as the efficiency of the cell falls away as the discharge 
rate becomes greater. In other words, V'hile a 100-ampere-hour 
cell will produce 1 ampere for 100 hours, 2 amperes for 50 hours, 

4 amperes for 25 hours, and so on in the sajne proportion, it will 
be found, as the rate of discharge increases, that the capacity will • 
fall off, the same cell not being able to deliver 25 amperes for four 
hours, or 50 amperes for two hours. 

In former years, the capacities of all lead-plate cells for vehicle 
use were based on a four-hour rate of discharge. Thus a 140- 
ampere-hour coll was guaranteed to discharge 35 amperes for four 
hours. Since the introduction and more or less general use of thin- 
ner plates, many makes are sold on a basis of a 5-, 5^-, and even a 
6-hour rate, so that 35 and even 37 or 38 amperes are guaranteed 
for five hours or more from a battery occupying no greater space. 

Rate of Discharge. Since the current is produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid combining with lead in the plates, the rate 
at whic;h the acid can penetrate the active material determines the 
maximiun rate at which current can be produced. For instance, if 
the same amount of material used in making a nine-plate cell were 
employed in but two plates, one positive and one negative, the 
ampere-hour capacity at a sufficiently low discharge rate would be 
ju.st the same as if this material were divided into four positives 
and five negatives. At ordinary rates of discharge, however, the 
acid could not penetrate the active material of such a thick plate 
fast enough to maintain the discharge 'rate for the required time. 
If these same plates were split into thinner plates, the acid could 
much more readily get to that portion of the material which in the 
thick plates was farther removed from the surface, and current 
could therefore be produced more rapidly. 

Safe Discharge Point for Plates. The point to which the cell 
can be safely discharged is not limited by the period during which 
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to about 1.46, virtually ruining the cells. However, the sulphion, 
or SO3, is only abstracted from the electrolyte where it is in con- 

•Positive Pole Strap 

Negative Pole Strap 
Rubber Cover 
Separator 
•Plate Lug 


•Positive Plate 
Rubber Separator 

•Wood Separator* 
il egative Plate 
(Rubber Jar 
iMud Space 


Fig. 6. Part Section of Exide Storage Cell Showing Complete Assembly 
Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 



tact with the plates. As it is removed, the density of the fluid 
decreases, and a circulation is set up, thus permitting fresh acid to 
take the place of that exhausted. The chemical action is naturally 
most rapid in the minute pores of the plates where circulation is 
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most difficult, so that when the cell is allowed to stand idle, the; 
fresh electrolyte penetrates the plates and tiiere is a correspond- 
ingly marked rise in the voltage of the cell. This explains what is 
known as the recuperative power of the storage cell. 

Use of Separators between Plates. lu a storage cell for sta- 
tionary service the plates are separated merely by allowing a cer- 
tain space between them, but this would obviously be out of the 
question in a vehicle battery. An insulating separator is accord- ‘ 
ingly quite as important a component of the cells as the electrodes. 
Very thin sheets of corrugated wood are generally employed, with 
thin sheets of perforated hard rubber placed on each side of them. 
Fig. 6. These insulating unit groups exactly fill the space between 
adjacent plates so as to permit of no relative movement whatever. 
No matter how well the cell is made, or of what tjpe, where lead 
grids are employed, disintegration of the active material is con- 
stantly going on in service; hence, the plates are placed on strips of 
wood or hard rubber ribs, Fig. 6, to prevent short circuits. 

TYPES OF CELLS 

General Characteristics. It will be noted that there is con- 
siderable difference in the appearance of the various plates illus- 
trated here, and it may be added that there is a corresponding 
difference in their construction. Despite the almost innumerable . 
attempts that have been made to discover materials that would 
not have the disadvantages of bulk and weight for storage-battery 
work, the lead-sulphuric-acid tjq)e is still commercially supreme. 
Although there are many minor variations of design and construc- 
tion, there are two general classes of lead plates employed. These 
are the Plants and the Faure. In both, lead peroxide is the active 
material at the positive electrode and finely divided spongy metal- 
lic lead at the negative, one of the means of distinguishing the 
plates apart being their color, the negative showing a dull gray, 
while the positive is red. The plates of the Plants type consist of 
piu'e lead of relatively small sectional area, with all exposed sur- 
faces scored, fluted, or corrugated in similar manner to increase the 
area that can be reached by the electrolyte. 

Pure lead is very soft and yielding, and it is often necessary to 
supply a supporting framework' of hard cast lead to lend additional. 
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stiffness to the plates, particularly for vehicle work. These plates 
and the electrolyte complete the Plants type of cell, as the active 
material is directly formed electrochemically from the material of 
the plates themselves by being subjected to a series of charges and 
discharges. In the Faure type, a cast grid of comparatively hard lead 
is employed as the foundation, and the active material is placed in the 
interstices in the form of a stiff paste, the whole plate being subse- 
quently subjected to considerable pressure. On this account it is 
usually referred to as a pasted type of plate. The Exide cell, plates 
of which have been illustrated in part section, Fig. 6, is representa- 
tive of this class. 

Only the Faure type is used for vehicle batteries as the Plants 
is a ‘^formed’^ plate from which the active material would be shaken 
by the vibration. 


Improved Forms 

Nature of Improvements. The foregoing are what are known 
as flat-plate types of elements, and the life of this form of battery 
is usually measured in terms of the life of the positive plate, as it is 
the latter which suffers most from the charging and discharging 
process. It is nothing unusual for the other elements in the cell 
combination to outlast the positive plate two or three times over, 
new separators being installed with each renewal. Accordingly, the 
problem has been to devise a type of positive plate that would equal 
the negative in durability. Many forms of protective coverings 
designed to prevent the active material from washing out of the 
plate have been tried with varying degrees of success. Among these 
have been plates built up of parallel cylindrical pencils of the active 
material. While the latter did not prove a solution of the problem 
in its simple form, this idea, in combination with a basic principle 
originated by a French maker, served as the foundation for what is 
known as the “Ironclad’’ Exide type. For this form, the makers 
claim that the positive plate not only lasts practically as long as the 
negative, but that the battery is capable of withstanding the abuse 
of overcharging to a degree never before attained. The importance 
of the latter in the commercial use of electric vehicles can hardly be 
overestimated and is brought out in the paragraphs on “Boosting^’, 
fart IL 
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Ironclad Exide Type. Positive Plate. The Ironclad Exide 
positive plate consists of a grid composed of a number of parallel 
vertical metal rods united integrally to horizontal 
top and bottom frames, the former being provided 
with the usual conducting lug for carrying the 
current. Each vertical rod forms a core, which, 
is surrounded by a cylindrical pencil of peroxide 
of lead, which is the active material. These pen- 
cils are enclosed in hard-rubber tubes having a 
large number of horizontal slits, which serve to 
provide access for the electrolyte, or solution, to 
the active material, but are of such small dimen- 
sions as to practically eliminate the washing out 
of the material. Fig. 7, which shows a vertical 
section of one of these composite pencils, makes 
this construction clear. The outside tubes are 
reinforced by leaving the exposed edge solid, i.e., 
without slits. Each tube is provided with two 
parallel vertical ribs projecting on opposite sides 
at right angles to the face of the plate. These ribs not only serve 
to stiffen the tubes, but, being of hard rubber as are the tubes them- 



Fig. 8. Positive Pencil Fig. 9. Assembled Exide 

Showing Rib Positive Plate 

selves, also act as insulating spacers, allowing the use of a flat piece of 
wood veneer in place of the ribs on the wood separators in other types. 
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The reinforcing rib is shown by Fig. 8, which is a side view of the 
tube. These rubber tubes have a certain amount of elasticity allow- 
ing them to compensate for changes in volume of the active material, 
owing to the expansion and contraction during charge and discharge. 
A complete positive plate of this type is illustrated by Fig. 9. This 
cylindrical form of tube is peculiarly well adapted to perform its 
function, since no amount of expansion or contraction will tend to 
alter its shape, and the internal stresses are thus kept uniform. 
Another advantage is that most of the electrolyte necessary is carried 
within the confines of the plate itself. This is illustrated by a com- 
parison of horizontal sections of portions of the Ironclad Exide plate 
and the standard Exide plate, as shown in Fig. 10. 

Negative Plate. To conform to the construction of the new 
positive, the negative is also modified somewhat, the upper and 


Ironclad £xid€ Sxtde, 

Fig. 10. Comparative Sections of “Ironclad” and Standard Exide Plates 

lower edges of the plates being encased in rubber vulcanized in the 
plate. This eliminates the possibility of short-circuits from material 
bridging across from the positive frames. The negative frames are 
undercut, so that the rubber sheathing is flush and does not project 
beyond the face of the plate. The thickness of this negative plate 
is calculated to provide approximately the same life as the posi- 
tive, thus avoiding partial renewals, which cut down the efficiency 
of the cell. 

Separators. The special form of the positive plates renders 
unnecessary the flat perforated rubber sheet used in the standard 
types of cells, the only separator employed being the wood veneer 
mentioned. The greatly increased life of the new cell made it neces- 
sary to employ a separator of greater durability than those in current 
use and, after investigation, a special kind of wood possessing great 
toughness, as well as ability to resist the action of the electrolyte to 
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a remarkable degree, was adopted. These separators are made 
with the grain of the wood running horizontally, in order not to 
register with the vertical ribs on the positive plates, which would 
tend to split the wood. The positive and negative plates are 




Fig. 11. Pillar Type of Strap Cunn^ctars 
• Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 

grouped in the customary manner, the lugs being burned directly to 
the usual lead straps, except that the straps are of the pillar type, 
illustrated by Fig. 11. 

Improved Connectors. Mention has been previously made oi 
the necessity of providing the maximum conductivity in the ele- 
ments of the cell as well as in the units of the battery in order to 
keep its internal resistance down, as upon the latter depends its 
ability to discharge its energy at a high rate, this being a valuable 
characteristic for hill climbing or bad road conditions. The usual 
practice has been to employ the same alloy of lead and antimony 
for connecting the cells, the latter having strips of the metal burned 
to the pillars or other projections designed for receiving the inter-cell 
connections. For this purpose, the makers of the Ironclad Exide 
cells have brought out an improved form of connector, shown in 
Fig. 12. This is known as a built-up type, consisting of thin strips 
of copper, lead-covered to prevent corrosion. A number of these 
strips, depending upon the cur- 
rent to be carried, are laid face ' 

to face, and their ends cast into Fig. 12. Lead-Covered Copper Connecting Strip 
lead-alloy terminals, a special Courte.y of Electric storage Battery Company 

welding process insuring effective and permanent contact between 
the flexible strips and the cast terminal. By this means, good 
conductivity is obtained under all conditions of vibration and tem- 
perature changes. The lead-alloy terminals are ring shaped to fit 
over the pillar of the strap and are burned in place. The use of 
copper gives a higher conductivity than lead alloy, while the lami- 
nated structure provides a flexible, instead of a rigid, connection. 
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Starting Batteries. The advent of electric starting motors 
on the automobile has been responsible for adding to the problems 
of the storage-battery maker. As outlined in the chapters devoted 
to starting and lighting, the requirements are such that the maximum 
output of which the battery is capable is called for instantaneously 



Fig. 13, Sectional View of Titan Cell Showing Diagonal Ribs of Active 
Material to Lessen Resistance 
Courtesy of Horseless Age 


every time the gasoline motor is started. Any one who has cranked 
a car on a very cold morning after the motor has been idle over night 
will realize the greatly increased effort necessary to move the pistons, 
owing to the adhesion caused by gummed, or partly frozen, lubricating 
oil. Special provision is accordingly necessary to reduce the internal 
resistance of the cells of the battery in order that it may deliver 
maximum output, the demand usually representing a considerable 
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overload. One method of attaining this is shown in the “Titan” 
cell, in the positive plates of which the conductiyity afforded by 
the grid is greatly increased by the provision of diagonal ribs run- 
ning in the general direction of the points where connection is made 
to the strap, as illustrated by Fig. 13, which ^ows a section of tho 
cell. This increased conductivity tends to reduce the* tendency of 
the plate to buckle and force out its aedve material when sub- 
jected to such a heavy demand for current. 

In addition to the service being of such a severe nature, the 
conditions under which a starting battery must operate are equally 
strenuous in other respects. Touring cars 
are driven at very much higher speeds than 
electric ears and frequently over rough 
roads, which greatly adds to the amount 
of vibration that the plates must endure. 

Special provision must accordingly be made 
for the reception of a greater amount of 
sediment and in a manner which will pre- 
vent the latter from reaching the bottom 
of the plates. This takes the form of an 
increased depth of electrolyte below the 
elements, while the space thus allowed is 
provided with an increased number of 
baffle plates, or partitions, to prevent the 
sediment from being washed about and 
accumulating in one place. The Titan cell is an illustration of this, 
and it is also shown in the Gould cell. Fig. 14, which also incorporates 
the use of built-up connectors of copper and lead. Both of these 
cells likewise embody an improved form of cover. They are 
enclosed by two hard-rubber covers and an intermediate layer of seal- 
ing compound in adhesive contact with the sides of the jar. Sleeves 
of hard rubber permit of some flexibility^ at the pillars while still 
insuring an air-tight joint with the sealing compound. 

Integral with the lower cover is an expansion chamber communi- 
cating with the interior of the cell and provided with a threaded cap. 
In the case of the Gould cell, leakage is guarded against by the 
inverted conical form of this cap, and as the battery boxes are now 
made in accordance with the S. A’. E. standard dimensions, they 
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be ^ced end to end, reducing the thickness to 4| inches in the largest 
size, and permitting the battery to be suspended between the chassis 
frame and the running board, concealed by an apron. 

Edison Battery. Inasmuch as the Edison battery represents 
the only successful attempt to make use of a reaction other than that 
of the lead-sulphuric-acid couple discovered by Plants, the inventor 
of the so-called storage battery, the Edison cell is of unusual interest. 
Placing this battery on the market in commercial form is said to 
have involved the expenditure of more than two million dollars, as 
special processes and costly machinery had to be originated for its 
manufacture, while more than fifty thousand separate experiments 
were made in a period of seven years before the solution of the prob- 
lem itself reached the stage where manufacturing could be undertaken. 

The elements of the Edison cell consist of nickel and iron in an 
alkaline solution, and, as the capacity of a storage cell depends upon 
the area of the active material in contact with the electrolyte and 
upon the conductivity of its members, the problem was to utilize these 
materials in the form best adapted to give efficiency and durability. 
Three years were devoted to this phase of the problem, after the 
reaction giving promise of success had been discovered, before the 
first crude cell was made. 

Composition of Plates. The positive plate of the Edison cell 
consists of vertical rows of thin, perforated steel tubes filled with 
nickel hydrate, these tubes being supported in a steel frame somewhat 
similar in appearance to a pencil-form lead grid, as will be noted by 
reference to Fig. 15, which shows a positive and a negative plate com- 
plete. Rows of flat, perforated steel jackets filled with iron oxide, 
likewise held in a thin steel frame, compose the negative plate. The 
elements are, accordingly, nickel, iron, and steel in a 21 per cent 
solution of potash in distilled water, and these elements constitute 
a storage cell which differs radically in every respect from the lead- 
plate type. In fact, this is the only storage cell the elements of 
which are not attacked by the electrolyte when left standing in a 
charged, partly-charged, or wholly-discharged condition for any 
length of time. Apparently the potash acts as a preservative of all 
the elements entering into the combination. 

Iron oxide will be recognized as one of man’s most persistent 
and ubiquitous enemies, rust. Nickel hydrate is the product of a 
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special electrolytic prorass ori^oated by Mr. Edison. Wl^ c®i 
dxarge, this iron oxide, or rust, of the cell’s negative plate is con- 
verted into metallic iron, while the oxygen generated passes ovei* 
to the positive plate and converts the nckel-hydrate content into 
a new form of nickel oxide, previously unknown to science. The 
nviHizing of the nickel hydrate causes it to expand just as the peroxide 



Fig. 15. Assembled Positive and Negative Pig. 16. Completely Assembled 

Edison Plates Edison Cell 


of lead of the lead positive plate does, 'but there is no danger of 
loosening or loss of the active material in this case, as it is held in 
a rigid steel tube. The latter has numerous fine perforations to 
permit access of the electrolyte, but these are so numerous that the 
steel approximates wire netting or gauze. 

The container is of steel welded in a special machine making 
it an integral unit which cannot be opened without destroying it. 
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Protruding through the top and surrounded by hard-rubber washers 
are the two tapering terminals, and between them is the filler cap 
through which the solution of potash and distilled water is introduced. 
This cap acts as an automatic relief valve which allows the gas gen- 
erated to escape but prevents the entrance of air. The cells are con- 
nected by nickel-plated solid copper strips fastened to the threaded 
terminals with nuts so that the units of a battery may be taken apart 
readily, Fig. 16. The cells are fitted in wooden trays and tightly 
clamped in place, Fig. 17. 

.A^dmniages and Disadvantages. Chief among the advantages of 
the Edison battery for commercial-vehicle use are its long life and 



Fig. 17. Tray of Four A-4 Edison Cells 


its ability to withstand what would be considered flagrant abuse, 
if applied to a lead battery. It may be charged or discharged at 
any rate within the current-carrying capacity of its connections, 
allowed to stand either charged or wholly discharged for any length 
of time, without injury, and in other ways subjected to electrical 
abuse whicb would ruin a lead-plate battery in a comparatively short 
time7 ‘ As evidence of its durability and continued electrical efficiency 
even under such treatment, it is guaranteed for four years’ use. 
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While the voltage of each cell is but 1.25 volts as compared with 
2 volts for the lead cell, its construction is so much lighter that there 
is a saving in weight in battery of Edison cells when compared with a 


I 


lead battery of the same voltage and capacity, despite the added 
number of the former necessary to give the same potential. Fig. 18 
illustrates the charge and discharge curve. 

Size of Battery. The voltage of the vehicle circuit has a two- 
fold bearing upon the latter’s efficiency. On one hand, there is the 
factor of efficient utilization of the energy and, on the other, of 
the charging efficiency of the battery. Thus there is a constant 
loss at both ends which accounts for the abandonment of 24- and 
3()-volt batteries which were common in electric cars of the pleasure 
type about 1905. The most common voltage of direct-current 
lighting and power circuits is 110. To charge less than 42 or 44 
lead cells or 60 alkaline cells means a loss of current in the rheo- 
stat, this loss increasing as the number of cells decreases. This 
makes the vehicle owner pay for many more kilowatt hours than 
he receives in the form of energy in the battery. With a SO-cell 
lead battery, for example, charging on 110 volts, one-third of the 
current paid for by the user is wasted, so^that it is now customary 
to employ 42- or 44-cell batteries on most of the heavy-type commer- 
cial vehicles, though practice in this respect varies on pleasure cars 
according to their weight, the range usually being from 30 to 42 
cells, the former number being used for light three-passenger ve hicl es 
and the 40- and 42-cell batteries in broughams and limo^Sls. 
Wfith alternating cunents this objection does not hold good. 
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Fi«. 18. Charge and Discharge Curves for Edison Cell 
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THE MOTOR 

Quite in contrast with that of the gasoline car, the motor of an 
electric vehicle is probably responsible for less of the troubles encoun- 
tered than any other one of the essential components. While the 
relative amount of attention it requires at the hands of the owner 
of the vehicle is small, a knowledge of its construction and working 
will be found of value in the operation and maintenance of the car. 
It is here that the energy held in reserve, in the storage battery is con- 
verted into the mechanical power necessary to move the vehicle. 
The reason for the small amount of attention required is apparent in 
the small number of parts as well as their great simplieity, though 
the great amount of attention that has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the electric motor over a long period of years is largely 
responsible for the elimination of the numerous shortcomings of the 
earlier types. 

Essentials of Motor. The motor consists of a fie/d, an armature 
suitably mounted on bearings so that it may be revolved in that field, 
a frame, a commutator, and brushes. The term field is the generally 
accepted abbreviation for magnetic field, which is the zone of influ- 
ence exerted by a magnet, and is referred to in terms of its “lines of 
force”. A common horseshoe magnet, technically known as a 
'permanent magnet, will attract to its ends or poles particles of iron 
and steel placed within a certain distance of it. The space bounded 
by the poles of the magnet and the limits to which its attraction 
reaches, is known as its field. With reference to electric motors and 
generators, the word is employed to designate the magnets and pole 
pieces which serve to create this field, rather than the scope of mag- 
netic attraction itself, and it is used to embrace all of them, regard- 
less of their number. 

Principle of Rotation. The fundamental principle upon which 
the functioning of all apparatus of this type is based is to be found 
in the fact that when a current of electricity is passed through a coil 
of wire surrounding a bar or other form of iron or steel, the metal 
becomes magnetic in proportion to the number of tmns in the coil 
of wire and the strength of the current employed. Every magnet 
consists of a north and a south pole, and like poles repel while unlike 
poles attract one another. In other words, if two small common mag- 
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nets are placed on a table with their like poles, i.e., north' to north 
and south to south, facing one another, the magnets as a whole will 
tend to repel one another, and were they sufficiently powerful, would 
actually recede from the common center until the limitF of their field 
were reached. By reversing the polarity ol the opposing etids of 
the magnets, they would then tend to I)e drawn to one another until 
the poles butted. This, in brief, sums up the philosophy of the 
electric motor. 

In order to amplify the power, a large number of magnets are 
employed; and in order that the energy thus developed may be 
utilized, one group of magnets is made stationary while the other 
group is free to revolve. In these two groups will be recognized 
respectively the field and the armature of the motor, and each magnet 
of the groups is of the type known as electromagnets, so termed be- 
cause they are magnetic only while a current is passing through their 
exciting coils. Those of the field may be distinguished as they take 
the form of short thick spokes radiating from the rim or frame toward 
the center. They thus surround the spac*e in which the armature 
revolves, and are further provided with what are known as 'pole 'pieces 
in order to fill as much of the space with iron as is possible. As 
already mentioned, the field of a magnet is most powerful in close 
proximity to it and the armature will be seen to run as closely to the 
faces of the pole pieces as good design and construction will permit. 

Now it will be remembered that the direction in which the cur- 
rent of electricity is sent through the exciting coil determines the 
polarity of the resulting magnet. If, with the current traveling round 
the coil in one direction, the right-hand end of a bar becomes of north 
polarity and the left-hand end of south polarity, it will be evident 
that, by reversing the direction of current flow, there will be a cor- 
responding change in the location of the poles. Coming back to 
practice, in which one set of magnets — the field — is held stationary, 
while the other may revolve, it will be apparent that as each of the 
armature magnets approaches a field magnet by virtue of the attrac- 
tion between them, the motion will tend to accelerate up to the point 
where they are opposite, but when the moving magnet passes by, 
the attraction which still 'exists will tend to stop the rotation. It is 
clear, therefore, that, to bring about the desired rotation of the arma- 
ture some device must be used to feverse the direction of the cument 
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in each electromagnet when it has reached a point opposite the field 
magnet which is attracting it so that the resulting opposite polarity 
may develop a repulsion which will carry the armature in the same 
direction. This is just where the function of the commutator and 
the brushes comes in. The brushes serve to lead the current to the 
circular group of copper bars which forms the commutator, without 
retarding the rotation of the armature. Each section of the com- 
mutator is insulated from its neighbors and as the brushes touch 
opposite sections simultaneously the rotation makes the current enter 
the armature coils first in one and then in the opposite direction, 
through successive sections of the commutator, the current being 
reversed and the polarity of the field magnets being changed for each 
new position. 

The Armature. The foundation of the armature consists of a 
cylinder built up of laminations of iron, or punchings, with recesses 
cut into their circumferences to receive the coils of wire, or windings, 
each one of which converts the particular section of the core that it 
surrounds into a powerful electromagnet when the current is passing. 
All the wire employed is strongly insulated, not only to protect neigh- 
boring turns from one another, but each winding is also well insulated 
from its foundation, whether this be the armature or a field core. 
If this precaution were not taken, short circuits or grounds would 
occur. The former term is really self-defining as it shows that the 
current instead of passing round the entire coil or circuit intended, 
would choose the shorter path thus accidentally provided. A ground, 
on the other hand, is caused where non-insulated portions of two 
different wires carrying a current come in contact with the same or 
a connecting piece of metal, or other conducting medium. This 
opens up a path of practically zero resistance for the current, thus 
diverting it entirely from the path it should follow if its energy were 
to be utilized. 

Both short circuits and grounds are things with which the owner 
of the electric vehicle will have to become familiar to a greater or 
less extent in caring for the battery of his car, as well as the remainder 
of its electrical equipment, so that their nature has been explained 
in detail. While both cause similar results, they are not interchange- 
able terms and are employed to convey the distinction mentioned. 
In other words, a ground may be a short circuit, but a short circuit 
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is not always a ground, as the latter implies the diversion of the cur- 
rent through some normally unused conducting, luedium, while the 
short-circuit signifies a breakdown of the insulation of the vdring 
or allied appurtenances that permits of the return of the current after 
having traversed but a fraction of the path intended for it. Either 
trouble naturally places the piece of apparatus in which the break 
occurs out of running order until the defect is remedied. In view 
of their nature, grounds are usually much more difficult to locate than 
short-circuits. Some of their further causes and results are men- 
tioned in the chapter devoted to the care of the batteries, also that on 
the wiring. 

Capacity for Overloads. It is this capacity of the motor to stand 
excessive overloads that fits in with the requirements of the road, 
for it must be borne in mind that the amount of power required to 
keep a vehicle rolling after it is once started is very small as com- 
pared with the pull necessary to start it, or to accelerate its speed. 
The total amount of energy required is in direct proportion to the total 
weight, and to the square of the velocity. 

Motor Stands 500 Per Cent Overload. The pull, or torque of the 
motor as it is called, must be very heavy at starting, particularly 
when on an upgrade, and also for mounting inclines. For this 
reason, the motor employed is of a type capable of standing for short 
periods as much as 500 per cent in excess of its normal rated capacity. 
It will be apparent that this converts the 2§-horsepower motor into 
one of 12§ horsepower in cases of emergency, without increasing 
its current consumption under the ordinary conditions of load at 
which the greater part of its service is rendered, such as in running 
on the level or ascending ordinary inclines. The available amount 
of power being so closely restricted by the capacity of the battery, 
it will be manifest that this is a most important provision, and as the 
average layman talks in terms of horsepower without adequately 
comprehending the meaning of the latter,., electric vehicle makers 
have found it expedient to omit any mention of this factor. The 
electric not only is not intended to be capable of the speeds of the 
gasoline car, but it does not require such an excessive amount of 
reserve power as it has become customary for the manufacturer to 
provide on the latter type. 

Under usual conditions of running, the average gasoline machine 
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does not employ more than a small fraction of the available power 
of its motor and, in consequence, is seldom being operated at 
what is technically termed its critical speed, that is, the speed at 
which it is most efficient, and therefore most economical. In the 
case of the majority of gasoline cars, this critical speed is from 25 to 
30 miles an hour, or even higher, while for the average electric car 
it is from 10 to 15 miles an hour, a speed which corresponds so 
nearly with the usual speed on the road that the economy of the 
electric is very great. 

Parts of Motor. The foregoing description of the electric 
motor for automobile use will be clear upon reference to Fig. 19, 




Fig. 19. Parts of Typical Electric Vehicle Motor 

which represents a largely used standard type. In the foreground 
is shown the armature, at the left hand of which is shown the com- 
mutator, The coils of wire on the armature run parallel to its 
length, but in order to save them from injury they are protected by 
a covering and this is in turn held on by the circular bands shown, 
which prevent any tendency of the heavy coils to fly out of their slots 
owing to the effect of centrifugal force. At the commutator end of 
the armature will be seen one of the annular ball bearings upon which 
it runs. This is the most advanced type of anti-friction bearing 
extant, and while its first cost is correspondingly high, its use is justi- 
fied by the great power saving accomplishment as well as the extremely 
small need for attention that it involves. These bearings consist of 
two parallel races and a number of very accurately dimensioned 
balls distributed at equal distances around the circle by means of a 
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bronze spacer. Only the very finest majterials and the most accurate 
workmanship are permissible in successful bearings of this type. 
They are generally employed in electric vehicles, and a further 
reference is made to them in connection with transmission design. 

Directly back of the armature is seen the frame, and from the 
description, the field coils and the pole pieces will be readily recog- 
nizable. The great amount of attention that has been devoted to 
making the motor as compact as possible will be evident from the 
mounting of its accessories. It will be seen that the housings are 
designed to carry both the bearings and the brushes, the latter being 
attached to the inner face of the cover plate shown at the right. The 
parts shown in the illustration comprise the motor complete, even 
including the cap screws necessary to assemble it. 

Motor Speeds. Types of Motor Windings. The speed of elec- 
tric vehicles is a most elusive quantity to the uninitiated, prin- 
cipally because the characteristics of the series-wound motor 
employed are not commonly understood by the layman. The series 
type of motor is one in which the windings of the armature and field 
are connected in series, i. e., so that the entire current fed to the 
motor passes through both of its elements consecutively, so to speak. 
In a shunt-wound motor the field is in multiple with the armature, 
so that, while the entire current passes through the latter, the 
amount taken by the field is always proportioned to that required 
by the armature for the load it happens to be carrying. As this 
type of motor is designed for a constant speed, it is not an economical 
motor to use on the electric vehicle owing to the wide fluctu- 
ation of both speed and load imposed, so that its employment is 
comparatively rare in this field. A compound-wound motor is one 
having both series and shunt-coil windings on the fields. Since 
most commercial motors for driving machinery, elevators, and the 
like are of the constant-speed, compound-wound type, there is a 
general impression that the electric car shcaild have a certain nearly 
constant speed for all road conditions. , 

Advantages of Series-Wound Motor. But in the series-wound 
motor, the speed varies inversely as the power produced. In other 
words, its torque, or pulling power, is highest at low speeds, which 
is just the requirement demanded in starting or pulling through 
heavy roads. This type caimot be employed for ordinary com- 
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mercial use, since it will instantly “run away” or race ‘upon the load 
being released, but it can be employed to advantage on vehicles and 
in railway service because it is never disconnected from the load. 
“Load” in this case refers to the effort required to move the vehicles 
rather than the live load. Series motors are employed on the 
electric car because of their higher eflSciency, which is of prime 
importance, since the object is to produce the greatest amount of 
useful energy from a given and limited amount of potential energy 
stored in the battery. Just the opposite of the gasoline engine, the 
chief characteristic of the series-type electric motor is the develop- 
ment of increased power with a decrease in the speed. Therefore, 
as the vehicle requires greater power for bad roads or grades, it 
slows down automatically and in a fixed relation to the power 
demanded. 

High-Speed Single Motor Present Practice. Opinion and prac- 
tice are divided on the subject of motor speeds. The higher-speed 
motors are more efficient, are better for grades and starting, but 
mechanical limitations frequently make them undesirable. Wliere 
formerly motor speeds ranged from 650 to 1100 r.p.m., modern 
practice favors higher r.p.m. rates, ranging from 1000 to 2000. 
Normal speeds under 1000 are not satisfactory for most conditions, 
the use of a low-speed type of motor being one of the causes of the 
low efficiency of the earlier electric cars. Another reason was the 
employment of two motors on comparatively light cars. This had 
a certain advantage in eliminating the differential, but its electrical 
efiiciency was very low. Modern practice does not sanction the 
employment of more than one motor on even the heaviest of pleasure 
cars and on commercial vehicles up to 3- or 5-ton capacity. Beyond 
that point practice varies somewhat, some makers employing two 
driving units on the ground that no differential is needed, that 
starting torque is bettered by connecting the armature in series, 
and that damage to one motor will still permit the vehicle to travel. 
These advantages are more than offset by the higher efficiency 
possible in a single and larger electric motor, beside the benefits 
derived from the saving in weight’of the motor and from the ability 
of the manufacturer to combine the two speed reductions necessary 
with two motors into one. This avoids some power loss in trans- 
mission from motor to the driving wheels. 
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THE TRANSMISSION 

Similarity to Gasoline Practice. The types of power trans- 
mission on the electric vehicle have been the same as on the gasoline 
car except that the order of their application has been chronologically 
reversed. The latter started in generally as a chain-driven machine, 
and quite a number of years elapsed before any other method of 
transmitting the power to the rear wheels was attempted. The 
electric, on the other hand, began as a gear-driven car, as the practice 
of direct-connecting electrical generators and power units, which 
first assumed a strong vogue shortly prior to the advent of the 
electric automobile, was taken as a precedent. From the point 
of view of operating conditions, there is considerable similarity 
between the gasoline and the electric machine a? far as its power 
transmitting system is concerned. 

Usual Gear Reduction. Owing to weight and space limitations, 
the size of the motor is correspondingly limited, and it is accordingly 
necessary to employ high initial rotative speeds, i. e., a very high- 
speed motor is essential in both cases, while the starting torque or 
pull must likewise be very strong in order to enable the vehicle to get 
under way quickly and to start readily on grades. This necessitated 
gearing down to a very great extent, the usual ratio on the majority 
of the electric vehicles being 10 to 1, i.e., for every ten revolutions 
of the motor, the road wheels make but one turn. In order to accom- 
plish such a reduction without employing gear wheels of a prohibitive 
diameter, it was necessary to bring about this lowering of the motor 
speed by means of two steps, or a double train of gears. Spur, or 
plain straight-tooth, gears were employed at first, and proved to be 
not only noisy, but very wasteful of power. 

They were accordingly replaced by chains in many instances, 
and by gears of special types, such as the herringbone reducing gears 
of the Waverley. In some instances, such asj;he light Baker runabout 
placed on the market several years ago, it was found possible to drive 
directly from the motor to the rear axle through the medium of a 
single chain, but with this exception the custom of employing two 
distinct reductions of speed was generally followed up to a year or 
two ago. While there were several variations in the manner of 
accomplishing this, the general principle was practically the sam^ 
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in every instance, a single chain being taken from the end of the 
armature shaft of the motor to a countershaft extending clear across 
the car and having sprockets at each end. The reduction in speed 
from the motor to the countershaft was usually about five to one, and a 
similar second reduction was carried out by means of small sprockets 
on the ends of the countershaft, and large ones on the driving wheels. 
A third class of transmission consists of a combination of gearing and 
chain drive, such as were used on the earlier models of the Woods, 
and the Waverley electrics, the first reduction of which is a silent 
chain. 

Chain Drive. During the past few years, practice in the electric 
field. has closely followed that of gasoline car transmission design., 



Fig. 20. Gear Type of Transmission 


where the final drive is concerned, anti in some cases anticipated it. 
But for the advent of several low-priced electric cars, some of which 
have perpetuated the single-chain drive — using a roller-type chain 
and sprockets as the second step in the reduction — this form would 
have practically disappeared. It is efficient and reliable, but not 
as clean and sightly as the shaft type, though this objection may 
be readily overcome by enclosing the chain. Economy in initial 
cost is one of its chief advantages and, in the case of cars which are 
sold at a very low figure, this is naturally of paramount impor- 
tance. 
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Gear Drive. The self-contained unit shown in Fig. 20 is an 
illustration of what might be termed an instance of reducing the 
power plant and final drive to the last degree of compactness. Refer- 
ing to the figure it will be noticed that the usual type of motor is 
mounted on a forward extension of the rear axle, the first step in 
the speed reduction being a pair of herringbone gears. iVpart from 
this, it is practically a replica of gasoline car practice, as the axle is 
of the full floating type commonly employed on the latter, the second 



Fig. 21. Woll-Dosigned Unit of the Shaft-Driven Type 
with Bevel-Gear Hear Axle 


speed consisting of the usual bevel drive, except that the propeller 
shaft is only a few inches long and consequently does not require 
any universal joints. A somewhat similar type’ of transmis- 
sion is employed on the Broc electri(*f>. A. full floating type 
of axle with shaft drive is also a feature of the Borland, this 
form taking its name from the fact that the two driving shafts 
are not rigidly fastened at either end — either the differential or 
the driving-wheel end — the power being transmitted through a 
square-ended section of the shaft floating in the differential and a 
jaw or similar type of clutch at the wheel, the entire weight of the 
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car being carried by the tubes or axle housing. An example of a 
single reduction-shaft drive is to be found in the Century, using a 
Timken bevel-gear rear axle. 

An equally compact form which gives a better weight distribu- 
tion is the drive illustrated in Fig. 21. This bears a very strong 
resemblance to the driving unit of a well-known light gasoline car. 
It is a type which affords great rigidity with a very simple con- 
struction. The propeller shaft is practically a continuation of the 
armature shaft, no universal joint being necessary. At its after 
end this shaft meshes with a bevel gear giving a reduction of 2 to 1, 
while a spur-pinion reduction lowers the ratio again 4 to 1, or a 
total fif 8 to 1 between the high-speed motor and the driving wheels. 



b'i«. 22, Combined Bevel and Spur Gear, Double Speed lleduclion 
of the Axle Shown in Fig. 28. 


The arrangement of the two speed reductions in the axle is shown 
by Fig. 22. These bevels have an adjustment by means of a collar 
which can be loosened or tightened until a perfect adjustment is 
obtained. The larger bevel is mounted on a short jackshaft carried 
on ball bearings on both ends, and upon this shaft is mounted the 
small spur pinion. On each side of the jackshaft is a threaded 
collar which allows for the movement of this shaft either in or out, 
which, in conjimction with the adjustment of the bevel gears, permits 
of a perfect setting of both sets of gears. The housings consist of 
tapering swaged steel tubes which extend from each side of the 
differential housing through the brake housings and the wheels, 
while the driving effort is taken on the combined torsion and radius 
rods pivoted on saddles on the axle just inside the brake drums and 
on the rear end of the motor housing. 
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In this, as in all representative types of final drive on electric 
pleasure cars, annular ball bearings are used Tiiroughout. One of 
these bearings is shown just forward of the small bevel pinion in the 
two-speed reduction axle. This is an ad^ anced type of bearing 
which the automobile has been largely responsible for develbping. 
It is far more costly than even the very best of plain bearings, btit it 
cuts friction down to a practically negligible factor* while it will also 
run with a very small supply of lubricant and requires a minimum * 
of attention. Such bearings are now universally employed, not 
alone in the electric motors of these vehicles, but also for the coun- 
tershafts and wheels, and in similar locations. If the ball bearing 
is not emploj^ed, the taper roller tj pe is substituted, the latter 
being very much favored for wheel bearings on both gasoline and 
electric cars, owing to their ability to withstand heavy thrust as 
well as radial loads. 

Worm Drive. Development What would appear to be the 
ultimate development in electric car transmission, however, has been 
the adoption of the worm drive; and, in taking it up so generally, 
the electric vehicle manufacturers have anticipated what is bound 
to come on the gasoline pleasure car in the near future, as it already 
has in England to a great extent. In this adoption, the history of 
the electric self-starter on the gasoline car has been repeated, in that 
experiments were carried on for a number of years with little progress . 
apparent to the world at large, and then, within a comparatively 
short time, the worm drive came into more or less general use. In 
tliis case, however, most of the research work was carried out in 
England, and a considerable proportion of the worm drives used on 
American electric cars are imported from that country. In itself, 
this form of drive is not a novelty, the Hindley worm drive, made in 
Philadelphia, having been employed on electric elevators for quite a 
number of years. Its successful application to the automobile 
represented far more of a problem tln^ii the bevel-gear type as, 
unless correctly designed and machined to the highest degree of 
accuracy, the friction and thrust are excessive and the resulting 
efficiency is low. 

Advantages of Worm-Gear Transmission. Consideration of the 
fundamentals of electric vehicle design, i.e., a light high-speed 
motor and a comparatively slow axle speed, will make apparent the 
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great desirability of the worm drive in this connection. It repre- 
sents the most practical means of power transmission from a high- 
speed motor direct to the rear axle by means of a singly reduction. 
This means saving in weight and the avoidance of the power loss 
entailed through the use of the second reduction in the gear ratio 
otherwise necessary. A further advantage is its silence in opera- 
tion, the worm and worm wheel representing the closest approach to 
this much-to-be-desired feature that is attainable in the transmission 

of power by direct metal con- 
tact. While its initial cost 
is as high, if not higher, than 
even the best forms of double 
reduction, it eliminates sev- 
eral parts, and accordingly 
affords a simpler form of con- 
struction with a more direct 
transmission of the power. 

Details of Worm Drive, 
Rear Axle, and Brake. The 
worm is of alloy steel while 
the worm wheel is bronze, a 
multiple thread of long pitch 
being cut on the former 
while the latter is made with 
a special form of tooth, as 
will be noted by the Rauch 
and Lang worm shown in Fig. 
23. This is an American 
type developed by the mak- 
ers of the Rauch and Lang electrics especially for this purpose. In 
both this make and the Woods electric the worm meshes with the 
worm wheel on its upper side, the relation being shown by Fig. 24, 
which illustrates the Rauch and Lang motor and propeller shaft in 
addition. Two universal joints, one of them of the slip type to 
allow for relative longitudinal movement between the motor and 
rear axle, are employed. A brake is placed on the forward end of the 
armature shaft, this showing in the same illustration. Fig. 25 shows 
the complete Rauch and Lang motor and driving imit. A torsion 



Fijg. 23. Rauch and Lang Worm and Gear 
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rod, parallel with and below the propeller shaft, also serves as a 
distance rod between the motor and rear axle an 1 takes all torsional 
or twisting stresses to which the axle is subjected when under power. 
The forward end of this torsion rod is connected by means of a 



Fig. 25. Rauch and Lang Motor anS Rear Axle Unit 


sets into a vertical taper bearing in the front end of the axle housing. 
The method of hanging the torsion rod leaves the rear axle housing 
perfectly free to adjust itself to the relative movement of the axle 
and frame due to the compression of the springs. The latter are of 
the seven-eighths elliptic typej the upper and lower members of 
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Fig. 26. Rear View of Rauch and Lang Worm Drive Chassis 

which are shackled at the rear ends so that they are flatter than 
usual, thus giving better riding qualities. They are held at three 
points, which decreases the tendency toward lateral movement or 
side sway, the driving strains being taken on the front ends of the 
lower leaves. The worm and worm wheels are adjusted in perfect 
alignment in assembling the unit, and the latter is housed in, so 
that no adjustments can be made from the outsidf. Contrary to 
the bevel-gear drive, which in course of time wears out of alignment, 
a worm gear continues in alignment regardless of wear, within prac- 
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Fig. 27. Forward End Torsion Rod, Spring Suqiensios and Brake Details on Rauch and Lang Car 
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Fig. 29. Detroit Wprm Drive, Rear Axle and Motor 
CourUay of Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit 
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Argo and several other cars both sets of brakes are of the internal 
expanding type, the details of this type of brake construction being 
shown in Fig, 28. 

This is likewise the case on the Detroit electric, the rear axle 
unit of which is shown in Fig. 29, the details of the brake construction 
appearing plainly. The Lanchester (British) type of worm is 
employed on this car. As will be noted from the part sectional 
illustration. Fig. 30, the worm drives through the lower part of the 



Fi^. 30. Lanchester Worm Gear Used on the Detroit Electric Car 


worm wheel and runs in a bath of oil, the oil level being shown in 
the figure. In tlie types previously described, the worm-wheel 
housing itself is partly filled with heavy oil. 

This sectioiral illustration also shows a marked dift'erence in 
pitch of the worm thread as compared with the Rauch and Lang, 
and makes clear the detail of the mounting. The latter consists 
of a combination radial and thrust annular ball bearing at each end 
of the worm and on each side of the worm wheel. Upon the correct 
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alignment of its mounting and proper provision for taking the thrust, 
quite as much as upon correct design and f ocurate machining, 
depends the success or failure of anj' worm drive. 

THE CONTROL 

Unlike the gasoline car, in which the control of its speed and 
climbing abilities is divided between a provision for changing the 
gear ratio existing between tlie motor and the driving wheels, and a 
means of increasing the speed and power output of the motor itself 
through the admission of more fuel and advancing the point of 
ignition, that of the electric vehicle is entirely electric. This is largely 
responsible for its great simplicity, all changes in either direction 
being effected through a single small lever, the manipulation of which 
calls for no more skill than the shifting of a trolley-car controller. 
But there is quite as much latitude of design to be found in the 
methods of control of electrical vehicles as there is in the method 
of transmitting the power to the rear wlieels, though, as in the case 
of the power transmission, there is more or less similarity in the 
principles involved 

Counter=E.M.F. Neither a steam engine nor a gasoline motor 
can be given “full throttle’’ to .start it without danger of damaging 
it. This is due to the inertia of the moving parts, which must be 
set in motion gradually and allowed to attain a certain speed 
before full power is developed. As the electric motor has no 
reciprocating parts, and its revolving armature is carried on the 
finest type of anti-friction bearings, the factor of inertia is prac- 
tically negligible in so far as it affects starting. It has already 
been mentioned that the passage of too great an amount of cur- 
rent through a wire, i.e., too great for its carrying capacity, has 
a heating effect. The heating increases in proportion to the 
excess of current flow over the safe capacity of the wire untd it is 
sufficient not only to burn off the insulation on the wire, but even 
to fuse the wire itself. 

Now the resistance of the motor armature windings is very low, 
but when the armature is revolving, the electrical resistance is 
increased by two factors — first, a counter-e.m.f., which is developed 
by virtue of the rotation of the armature, and second, the fact that 
the wire in the windings beco'mes warmer, it being a peculiar and 
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inexplicable phenomenon that the resistance of a wire increases in 
proportion to its temperature. 

G)ntroller. The inability of the motor to carry more than a 
fraction of its normal operating current when starting makes neces- 
sary the use of something equivalent to the throttle of the steam 
engine for accomplishing this necessary control. As not alone the 
character of the external source of power — in this case the battery 
— is capable of manipulation, but also the internal relations of the 
power-producing elements of the motor itself — the armature and 
the field — are susceptible of various changes, it will be evident that 
the speed range possible under the circumstances may be made as 



Fig. 31. General Electric Controller 


wide as the designer desires. Ordinarily, most electric vehides are 
provided with a controller giving five speeds forward and two or 
three reverse. 

Drum Type. In the majority of cases, the controller employed 
on the electric automobile is of the drum type, and is practically a 
duplicate on a reduced scale of that employed on street railways, 
except that the automobile controller is what is known as a contin- 
uous torque type. That is, there are no dead spots or idle gaps between 
different speeds, the current always being on except when the con- 
troller handle is at the neutral position. This insures a continuous 
and gradual increase in the speeds without any jerking between 
the various steps, and prevents a sudden heavy load being placed 
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on the motor, as would be the case where a pause was made in shifting 
the handle of the controller over a dead gap. TiiC motor continues 
to run at the lower current value until the next set of contacts on the 
controller is actually delivering a greater voltage or more current. 
The drum, or cylinder, is of insulating material and has mounted 
on it a number of copper segments of substantial thickness. These 
are so spaced that they make contact with corresponding fingers, 
also of heavy spring copper, that are held stationary alongside the 
drum. The copper bars on the drum are ‘ grounded” to provide 
the continuous torque, that is, they have a ''(uiimor, return permitting 



Fig. 32. Controller of the Detroit Electric 
Courtesy of Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit 


the current to reach the motor constantly, i.e., while changing 
speeds. A controller of this pattern is shown in Fig. 31, which is of 
General Electric make. 

The drum in this instance is seen to be but a section of a cyliuder, 
on the curved surface of which the spacing of the bars will be ap- 
parent. It will also be seen that there .#is a corresponding finger 
making contact with each bar, or in a position to do so when the drum 
is turned to bring it around to that particular point. These fingers 
are held against the drum very firmly by springs. The open socket 
visible at the lower end of each finger is intended to receive the bared 
copper wire of which it represents the terminal connection. A varia- 
tion of this type of controller is shown in the illustration, Fig. 32, and 
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it will at once be evident that it is provided with a greater numbei 
of contacts than is the first controller shown. It should be mentiohed 
here that the drum is spring controlled as well as the contact fingers, 
and is also provided with notched stops in order to hold the contacts 
on it directly under the ends of the fingers. In the present instance, 
which represents the type of controller employed on the Detroit 
car, the contact fingers themselves are directly attached to leaf 
springs, which are plainly in evidence. The terminals mentioned are 
also to be seen along the bottom, while at the left there is an exten- 
sion of the shaft on which the drum is mounted. This carries a 



Fig. 33. Chassis of Detroit Electric Car 


lever by means of which the drum may be revolved in order to give 
the different speeds, forw^ard and reverse. The latter is generally 
accomplished by means of a pole reversing switch, most frequently 
incorporated directly in the controller itself, and which always 
remains locked under normal running conditions. In order to 
bring the reverse into play, it is usually necessary to depress a small 
pedal or similar release, in order that the driver may not inadvert- 
ently start the car backward. A view of the Detroit chassis is 
shown in Fig. 33. 

Flat Radial Types. A good illustration of a totally different 
form of controller is found in the Rauch and Lang cars, and is known 
as the flat radial type. In the construction of the earlier models 
of the Rauch and Lang car, it was combined with the motor 
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and countershaft unit, but is now mounted independently and 
in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 34, it is shown separately. 
Instead of being mounted 
on a drum, the contacts are 
placed on a stationary seg- 
ment representing about 
one-fourth of the an; of a 
circle, A pivoted arm, lield 
at what would be the cen- 
ter of the cirtde, is so 
mounted that it may be 
turned in order to make 
contact with the different 
blocks, these in turn being 
electrically connected to the 
terminals shown attached 
to the upright piece at the 
left of the controller. Asa 
matter of fact, there arc 
tW'O separate series of contacts around the arc, and two movable 
levers arranged to be moved over them. In this case, the moving 



Fi^r. 34, Flat Radial Controller 



contacts are made of thin copper leaves assembled together and 
are held against the contacts by a spring. 
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Flmh Types. Fig. 35 illustrates a type of controller which is 
designed to be countersunk in the seat of its surface so as to be flush 
with the latter. This is a plan view, showing the controller as seen 
from above, the pattern being one in which the drum is a complete 
cylinder. The left-hand panel of the controller holds the fingers 
and contacts for the forward speeds, while those at the right are 
the reverse speeds, there being four in each direction in this case. 
Further to the right is to be seen the operating lever, the pinion visi- 
ble on the end of the drum shaft constituting part of the mechanism 
for advancing or returning the drum. This consists of a rack in the 
shape of a quadrant which meshes with the pinion in question. At 
the extreme left is shown the spring-controlled stop which prevents 

the drum from being rotated 
more than one space at a 
time in either direction, and 
holds it with the fingers 
pressing directly on the con- 
tacts at each point of its rev- 
olution. The type of control- 
ler employed on the Baker 
cars is shown in Fig. 36. 

Magnetic Type. To fa- 
cilitate the handling of the 
comparatively heavy cur- 
rent that is necessary in starting, changing speed in going up hill, 
and the like, without having to employ wiring of large size to a 
point near the hand-control lever, a modification of the multiple- 
unit system of control as used in electric railway service, and par- 
ticularly on elevated trains, has been applied to the electric auto- 
mobile. In this system only a current of small value is actually 
passed through the hand-controlling mechanism, which takes the 
form of a small “controller box”, as shown in Fig. 37, which repre- 
sents part of the control of the Ohio. The controller of the Century 
is shown in Fig. 38. By setting this to the speed desired, current 
is passed through a magnet in the controller proper. The arma- 
ture of the magnet is attracted, and in so doing it closes a switch or 
contact for the corresponding speed. There is a magnet or solenoid 
;^or each speed ahead and reverse, which are so connected that, in 



Fig, 36. Baker Controller and Operating Lever 
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Fig. 37, Control Disk of the Ohio Magnetic Controller 
Courtesy of Ohio Electric Car Company ^ Toledo, Ohio 


obtaining the advantages of the continuous-torque type of hand 
controller. The arrangement effected by the opened and closed 
positions of the various magnets determines the direction and 



Fig. 38. Magnetic Controller of the Century Electric Car 


magnitude of the current in the motor circuit in a similar manner 
to that provided by the segments and fingers of the drum controller. 
The essential difference between the mag»*tic controller and the 
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ordinary type is that the former is electrically operated, while the 
latter is mechanically operated. Hence its location is not governed 
,by the necessity of mechanically connecting it with the hand lever 
through rods, gears, or chains, and it may be placed in any con- 
venient location. In the Ohio it is placed under the seat. The 
variou? speeds are obtained by turning the disk on the end of the 
contactor box near the driver’s hand. Turning to the right gives 



Fig. 39. Wiring Diagram for Primary Circuit of the Ohio Magnetic Controller 


the various forward speeds in consecutive order. The neutral 
position is as far to the left as the disk will go; by pushing the button 
> <m top the controller may be turned still further to the left to give 
*the reverse speeds. When in the neutral position it may be loeked 
■there by pushing in the button at the baek, and the controller cannot 
then be operated until unlocked with a key. Buttons are also pro- 
vided for ringing the bell and operating the magnetic brake. The 
contacts are made by spring-held carbon brushes pressing against 
the inner face of the disk. In this system of control there are two 
independent circuits — the primary circuit passing through the mag' 
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netically-operated switches of the controller from the battery to the 
motor, and the secondary circuit, whjeh handles the current of 
lesser value employed to operate the magnets, and which is controlled , 
by the movement of the disk mentioned. The primary wiring 
diagram of the Ohio is shown in Fig. 39, a :d the secondary ^^iring 
diagram in Fig. 40. 

Dvplcx Control. To facilitate the handling of closed cars of 
the brougham and other large types *.!' enclosed cars seadng five or 
more passengers, duplicate-control wiring and duplicate-brake pedals 



Open When Conloclor Comes In 


Fip. 40. Wiring Diagram for Secondary Circuit of the Ohio Magnetic Controller 


are provided at two positions; one forward, designed to be operate(|^ 
from a front seat, and the other similarly located with relatjon to^ 
the rear seat on the same side. Brake pedals and steering connec-,, 
tions are also duplicated, so that to shift the control of thfe car froift o 
one location to the other, it is only necessary to release the steering^ 
column at one place and insert and lock it in the socket provided* 
for this purpose at the other. This enables the driver to keep the 
way clear ahead no matter how many passengers are carried and 
also drive from the rear seat when the load is light. 

Care of Controller. The contacts of the hand-operated type of 
controller should be inspected’ at intervals to note whether they are 
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making proper contact or not. In case the spring of one of the fingers 
loses its tension, an arc is apt to form between it and the segment 
on the drmn and burn the metal. The presence of such an arc will 
be noted by a peculiar hissing sound which will be plainly audible if 
the cover of the controller box is removed and the car run in a com- 
paratively quiet place. This action will also take place to a certain 
extent if the controller is held between the notches in changing 
speed. The blistered surface of the metal thus resulting will make 
poor contact, and will continue to burn more and more unless this 
condition is remedied by sandpapering the finger and correcting 
the tension of the spring so that contact is made all over the surfaces 
that touch. If a finger has become badly burned, it should be 
replaced and the new one adjusted to an even, moderate tension. 
When necessary to face the fingers to the drum, the sandpapering 
should be done on the fingers themselves rather than on the seg- 
ments of the drum, as the latter are not so easy to replace. The 
drum segments should be kept bright and clean, and should be 
lubricated occasionally by wiping with a linen rag and some vaseline. 

Methods of Control. As it is equally important for the owner 
of an electric vehicle to familiarize himself with the manner in which 
the amount of current sent through the motor is controlled, quite 
as much as with the apparatus for effecting this, it has been thought 
advisable to devote a short section to this subject. Before taking 
up this matter, it will be well to return momentarily to a previously 
discussed subject of series and parallel connections. 

Scries and Multiple Connections. Each cell of a storage bat- 
tery is a complete self-contained unit capable of delivering cur- 
rent of a certain amount according to its size and capacity, at an 
electrical pressure of slightly more than two volts when fully charged. 
For purposes of illustration, each individual cell may be likened to a 
pump, capable of exerting a pressure of two pounds. It will be quite 
apparent that if 24 such pumps, corresponding to the 24 cells of a 
48-volt storage battery, were connected together — the outlet of the 
first to the inlet of the second and so on throughout the entire 24 — 
the series of units would be capable of producing a pressure of 48 
pounds. The water delivered could accordingly be forced 24 times 
jas far, or as high, as one pump could send it, but the quantity raised 
would only be that of which one unit was capable. This analogue 
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affords a very clear idea of what is meant by a series connection, as 
the statement just made regarding the ability of i.umps so connected 
applies literally to the storage cells under tlie same conditions. Again 
taking the 24-cell battery as an illustration,, this being the former 
standard for light pleasure vehicle use, it will be seen that the 
output of the battery connected in series, i. e., the positive of one to 
the negative of the next and so on throughout the set. would be the 
amp>ere-hour capacity of one cell at 48 volts. The voltage is seldom 
constant, but ranges from 2.2 to 1.7 volts per cell, according to the 
state of charge that the cell is in at the tin'.e; bnt when a number of 
cells are connected in series, the \’\>ltage of the battery thus formed 
will always be that of the voltage of one ( ell niiiltiplied by the num- 
ber in the battery. For purposes of reference, it is customary to 
consider the potential of the storage cell as 2 volts. 

To return to the analogue of the pumps, where the conditions 
are such that a greater quantity of water is required, but it is not 
necessary to raise it to more than half the height to which the 24 
pumps in series are capable of sending it, they may be arranged in 
two series of 12 each. Double the volume of liquid may then be 
raised to a height represented by the ability of the 24-pound pressure 
developed. The two groups of pumps are still in series, so far as 
they alone are concerned, and each group would have but the capacity 
of a single pump at twelve times its pressure. But when the inlets 
and the outlets of the two groups are brought together in the case of 
either pumps or storage cells, the volumetric capacity is increased to 
two units at a pressure of 24 pounds or volts. If, on the other hand, 
all the inlets were brought together into one connection and all the 
outlets into another, there would result a capacity of 12 pumps, at 
the pressure of but one. This last-named arrangement is termed 
a multi'ple connection, while that described above is a combination of 
the series and multiple connections, and is accordingly designated by 
the term series-multiple. ^ 

Given 24 cells or more, the number of series-multiple combina- 
tions possible is quite extended, but it will be evident that those at 
either extreme of the range would be useless for all practical purposes 
in the running of an electrical vehicle. It is accordingly customary 
to assemble the cells in sets of six or eight connected in series, which ‘ 
cells are securely packed in oak cases, the number of the units 
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employed depending upon the voltage of the motor of the 
vehicle. 

Resistance in Circuit. Another source of control is to be found 
in the motor itself. It will be recalled that the latter generates power 
by means of the alternating magnetic attraction and repulsion of 
the sections of the armature by the field magnets. The strength of 
the latter, as v eil as that of the electromagnets composing the arma- 
ture, is naturally dependent upon both the amount of current sent 
through them and its voltage. One of the simplest forms of con- 
trol is naturally that in which the entire battery is in series with 
the motor, and in which the relation of the two undergoes no change. 
In such a case, resistances of the type shown in Fig. 41 are employed 



Figr. 41. Controlling Rheo.stat 


to cut down the current sufficiently to give what are usually termed 
the starting speeds. In every case, the full energy of the battery is 
being drawn upon, but only a part is being utilized on these first 
speeds, the remainder being dissipated by the resistance in the form 
of heat. In view of the very short period during which they are em- 
ployed, the use of resistances in these starting speeds is not a detri- 
ment. This system of cojitrol is to be found on the Rauch and Lang 
cars, among others, and has the great advantage of discharging all 
the cells of the battery uniformly. All the speeds are obtained at 
the same voltage and the motor is working at every position of the 
controller handle, so that there are accordingly no dead spots and 
the circuit is never open, even momentarily. A similar system of 
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control is employed on the Baker veh^les. This will be evident 
upon a little stu(^ of the accompanying diaigram/Fig.A2, illustrating 
the wiring and all the connections. The large squares, marked plus 
and minus, represent the groups of cells iiito which the battery is 
divided. The individual cells in each gioup are connected in series 
and it will be seen by tracing the connections that the groups are like- 
wise in series, a positive being connected to a negati^^e and so on 
throughout. 

Wiring Diagram. Wiring diagrams appear extremely intricate 
to the uninitiated at first sight, but in each instance the course take.i 
by the current may easily be followed after a little studj, and as 
familiarizing himself with all the wiring and connections of his car is a 



part of the education that no electric vehicle owner should overlook, it 
should not be slighted. The diagram received from the manufaeturer 
of his car will be a b’ue print similar to the one from which the 
accompanying illustration was taken, so that it may be studied here 
as well as at first hand. Familiarity with one of these diagrams will 
prove an “open sesame’’ to all others, for, while they all differ to a 
greater or less extent, it will be easy to trace the different circuits, 
once the rudiments are known. 

The fact that all of the cells in the battery are in series has 
already been mentioned. It will be .seen that there are 24 cells in 
the battery, giving a working potential of 42 to GO volts according 
to the state of charge. The different points of the controller are 
represented by the group of parallel bars in the lower center of the 
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drawing, marked i?-4, i?-2, etc. In this case it will be noted that 
there are four connections of this nature, /f-1 to /?-4, these represent- 
ing resistances to cut dow’n the current for starting. They are accord- 
ingly known as starting speeds, and are only designed for getting the 
vehicle under way, an operation that calls for a heavy torque or pull 
on the part of the motor. This requires a large amount of current 
and, as already mentioned, it would be apt to burn out the motor 
windings if sent through the latter before it had attained sufficient 
speed to build up its counter-e.m.f. to a point where the full cur- 
rent may be safely handled. The external resistances themselves 
are represented by the bars marked in the same manner, seen diago- 
nally to the left and above the controller on the diagram, the connec- 
tions l)etween the two being easily traceable. 

Further points on the controller are designated as F-1 and F-2, 
and FF-1 and FF-2, and refer to the connections for altering the rela- 
tion of the field and armature. Electric motors employed on auto- 
mobiles are generally of what is known as the series type in which 
the armature and fields are normally in series with one another. In 
other words, the entire current passes through the complete winding 
of the motor. By varying this relation in several ways, several steps 
in the speed control are possible without the intervention of any 
resistance. For instance, in the control, as illustrated, the first speed 
is obtained by placing the field in series with a resistance, gi\'ing a 
car speed of 8 miles an hour. By cutting out part of the resistance 
and still maintaining the same relation, the car speed is increased to 
1 0 miles an hour, corresponding to the second point on the controller. 
At the third point, the resistance is eliminated altogether, resulting 
in an increase to 12 miles an hour. A further increase to 14 miles 
an hour is obtained by shunting the fields, while the fifth speed of 16 
miles an hour results from placing the field in series-multiple. The 
last point on the controller shunts the series-multiple field and gives 
19 miles an hour. 

Office of the Shunt. The term shunt may be explained by 
turning again to the water analogy. Electricity, water, or any- 
thing else under pressure will naturally follow the path of least 
resistance. Take, for instance, a two-foot water main, with a one- 
inch outlet tapped into it. The amount of water that will flow 
through the one-inch pipe is not alone dependent upon the pressure 
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in the main, hut likewise upon the resistance offered by the one-inch 
pipe. This, by analogy, is practically ^n application of Ohm’s law. 
Substitute for the water main an electric circuit. At a certain point, 
conpect to it a by-path in the shape of another circuit of smaller 
wire, and in consequence, representing a greater resistance. The 
current can pass through these two circuits simultaneously and 
the amount of current in the second, or shunt circuit, will be 
smaller than that flowing in the main circui!;. In fact, the current 
will divide itself inversely as the resistance; that is, if a shunt has ten 
times the resistance of the wire in the mam circuit between the ter- 
minals of the shunt, this shunt circuit will carry only one-tenth of the 
total current. 

The best example of a shunt connection is to be found in the 
ca.se of the volt-ammeter, as shown in Fig. 42. For convenience, the 
voltmeter and ammeter (ampere-meter) are combined in a single case 
as if they were one instrument, but it will be noted that the connec- 
tions are the same as if both were independent. As the voltmeter is 
always in circuit, whether the car is running or not, it is wound to a 
very high resistance so as to consume the minimum amount of current 
for its operation. The shunt marked on the lower part of the diagram, 
just under the position of the instrument, is really a part of the am- 
meter itself. Where only small quantities of current are to be meas- 
ured, the full strength is usually passed directly through the am- 
meter, but on an electric automobile, this would not be practicable 
in view of the w'ide range and the sudden variation of the storage- 
battery current, which in starting frequently takes the form of a 
heavy surge. The instrument is accordingly designed to employ but 
a fraction of the total current, this fraction bearing a direct relation 
to the total current passing, the scale reading of the ammeter being 
the same as if the full strength of the current passed through it. 

It will be evident that any circuit, such as the field winding 
of the motor, when placed in shunt withdts supply circuit, will only 
take an amount of current depending upon the ratio between its 
resistance and that of the main circuit, and that economy in current 
consumption results. This explains its employment for two of the 
higher speeds of the car, the wiring diagram of which is illustrated in 
Fig. 42. It will be noted that this connection is only employed for 
the higher speeds; in one case, the field windings being in series them- 
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selves, and the whole in shunt with the main circuit, to give 14 miles 
an hour; and in the second, the field windings themselves being in 
series-multiple and in shunt with the main circuit to give a speed of 
19 miles an hour. This is due to the fact that at the higher speeds, 
only a relatively small amount of power is required to keep the ma- 
chine moving. Electric vehicles as a rule do not run at speeds high 
enough to make wind resistance a factor of great importance, and as 
a result operate under ideal power conditions when once under way. 
In other words, the draw-bar pull, by which is meant the effort neces- 
sary to keep the vehicle moving, is very light. At starting, however, 
in common with other cars, it is heavy, so that it will be evident that 
the shunt connection is not applicable to the starting speeds. Its 
r6le is that of economy, rather than power, and to obtain the latter 
the series connection is necessary. 

Fuses. The fuses are a part of the electrical equipment of the 
car, mention of which may be appropriately made in this connection, 
as their function is that of acting as a safety valve in the control. The 
varying resistances of different kinds of metals have been explained, as 
well as the heating effect incident to sending a current through a wire, 
particularly where the latter is of a size too small to carry the current. 
It is well known that lead and similar materials have a very low melt- 
ing point, and advantage has been taken of this in connection with 
the phenomenon just referred to, to make what are known as electric 
fuses. These are strips of lead alloy of accurately determined sizes, 
each size being designed to carry a certain amount of current at a 
certain voltage. This is known as the capacity of the fuse, and be- 
tween it and the amount of current that the motor or other apparatus 
which the fuse is designed to protect can safely stand there is an 
ample margin of safety. In consequence, whenever there is a rush 
of current through the circuit, as when the controller lever is pushed 
sharply forward toward the full on point, and the brakes happen to 
be holding the car, the fuses will “blow out” or melt, and save the 
motor from destruction. 

Electric Brake. In addition to the usual mechanical brakes, the 
construction of which is along lines practically identical with those 
employed on gasoline cars, some manufacturers equip their cars with 
an electric brake. Just how this acts will be clear from a perusal of 
the chapter devoted to a description of the motor and its method of 
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operation. It will be evident that upon ^e^’^^sin/r the function of the 
motor and driving it from an external source of power, which in this 
case will be the motion of the car itself, it will act as a generator 
of electric current, and in doing so, it will absorb power in proportion 
to the speed at which it is driven. Connections are accordingly 
provided on the controller to permit of this, but the motor provides 
such an extremely powerful brake, that this has been regarded as a 
disadvantage in some cases, so that certain makes of electrics are 
only equipped with mechanical brakes. 

This disadvantage is doubtless due to the fact that the series 
type of motor ordinarily employed on the electric car does not lend 
itself readily to this service. Its braking 'power increases as the 
square of the speed of the car, i.e., at sixteen miles an hour, the effect 
is four times as great as at eight miles, and when suddenly applied 
this is apt to stop the car very suddenly, much to the detriment of 
its tires and mechanism, if not to the occupants themselves. Should 
a small particle of dust or burnt metal lodge on a contact and momen- 
tarily prevent the brake from “taking hold”, the motor will suddenly 
“build up”, with disagreeable results. 
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PART II 


CARE AND OPERATION OF THE ELECTRIC 

CHARGING THE BATTERY 

SOURCES OF CHARQINQ CURRENT 

Sources of Direct Current. Small Generators. There are few 
towns, or even villages, in this country at the present day that cannot 
boast of electric-lighting facilities, so that the owner of an electric 
vehicle will find it possible to obtain charging current for the main- 
tenance of this type of automobile regardless of where he lives. 
In case he should reside too far outside the corporate limits of a village 
to find such service at his command, or in case he is of a sufficiently 
mechanical turn of mind to undertake it, he wdll find apparatus for 
generating the current on his own premises available for a com- 
paratively moderate outlay. Though not the simplest, a small direct- 
current dynamo driven by a gasoline engine requires but little attend- 
ance, and will prove by far the most economical method of charging. 
This is particularly the case where the generating set’s chief employ- 
ment is that of lighting the house, although where an isolated plant 
may' be installed, the owner of an electric vehicle will find it a great 
advantage for charging purposes alone. 

This may be seen from the fact that in small towns and villages 
rates for electric current are usually high. The power unit, the wait, 
has already been explained. A kilowatt is 1000 watts, and electric 
current b sold by the kilowatt hour, which means the employment 
of one kilowatt of current for one hour. Where current is purchased 
in comparatively small quantities, the rate is seldom less than 10 cents 
per kilowatt hour, and sometimes 15 cents, or more. With an ordi- 
narily efficient generator and gasoline engine, current may be pro- 
duced in a small isolated plant for less than 5 cents per kilowatt hour. 

The average runabout battery requires 75 to 80 ampere hoiurs 
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for a charge, while a surrey, phaeton, victoria, brougham, or simi- 
lar type will need 100 ampere hours. 

Service Mains. If the current be taken from the service mains 
at 115 volts, the charge for the runabout battery would be 75X115 
=8625 watt hours, or more than 8| kilowatt hours. The cost of 
this would be 86 cents at a 10-cent rate. Even where current is to 
be had at more favorable rates, such as 7 or 8 cents a kilowatt 
hour, a small engine and dynamo are very much more economical 
where no extra attendance has to be figured on. 

Sources of Alternating Current. Turning now to the usual 
sotmce of electricity, the alternating current, one is confronted with 



Fig. 43. Motor-Generator Set, 116 A. C. to 125 D.C. 


the fact that tlie charging current must in all cases he “direct,** never 
“alternating.” 

Alternating current has been found much more practical for 
long-distance transmission and distribution, and its use is now very 
general throughout the country, so that where the owner of an 
electric vehicle decides to fit up his own garage for storing and 
charging the car, the first thing to be considered will usually be 
some means of rectifying the alternating current, that is, makin g it 
direct. This may take several different forms, such as the motor- 
generator set and the mercury arc rectifier, but for reasons which 
wi^be made plain the mercury arc rectifier will be foimd the most 
plamisal and economical apparatus for the purpose. 
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Motor Generator. Where there is a considerable amount of 
charging to be done, the nioto -generator set i i frequently employed. 




Fig. 44. Motor-Generator and Charging Panel for Charging Twelve Electric Trucks 
Courtesy of Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 

This consists of an alternating-current motor and a direct-current 
generator combined in a single unit, both armatures being on the 
same shaft, the supply current simply being utilized to run the 
motor. A set of this kind is shown in tlie accompanying illustra- 
tion, Fig. 43. The apparatus is designi'd to take alternating cur- 
rent at 115 volts and generate a direct current at 125 volts. In 
Fig. 44 is shown a very well-arranged and complete motor-generator 
charging plant. 

Mercury Arc Rectifier . ' Owing to its simplicity, as well as to 
the fact that it is entirely automatic in action, the mercury arc 
rectifier has come into very general favor for storage-battery 
charging on a small scale. The apparatus itself is shown in 
Figs. 45 and 46, giving, respectively, a front and rear view; the 
connections are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 47. It will be 
seen that the panel board of the instrument incorporate 'ij^^ry- 
thing necessary for regulating the charge, including a voltme ^^j lte 
ammeter, resikance, main switch, starting switch, circuit l^lfcer. 
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and fuses. The circuit breaker is a device designed to protect the 
apparatus with which it is connected by opening the circuit when 
there is an excess of current, or when the current supply is acci- 
dentally cut off. By opening the circuit as soon as this occurs a 
rush of current through the apparatus is prevented when the serv- 
ice is resumed. Should it fail to act, the fuses represent the 
second step in the protective link, but naturally their only func- 



F^ig. 45. Switchboard, Fig, 46. Switchboard, 

Front View Rear View 


tion is to rupture the circuit by melting under the heating effect of 
an excessive flow of current. 

The mercury arc rectifier consists of a glass vessel, Fig. 48 , from 
which the air has been exhausted and a certain quantity of metallic 
mercury inserted. The tube also has fused into the glass the several 
connections necessary. The one negative terminal, called the cathode, 
is sealed into the bottom of the tube while two positive terminals, 
called anodes, are on opposite sides and a short distance above the 
cathode. The anodes are graphite and the cathode mercury. When 
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Fig. 47. 


Wiring Diagram for Mercury Arc 
Rectifier Circuit 


at rest, there is no electrical connection betweeT* them- A starting 
anodes is accordingly provided. If the tube be rocked gently after 
the switch has been closed, an 
arc is established between these 
two points. This liberates 
sufficient mecury vapor to 
start the main arc ; the starting 
switch is then opened. An 
automatic starting device for 
use when charging at night, 
takes the form of a shunt coil 
and a solenoid, in which a 
plunger operates. When the 
arc is broken, the current is 
shunted through this solenoid 
and the plunger shakes the tube 
gently, thus re-establishing the 
arc and continuing the charge. 

METHOD OF CHARQINQ 

Making Proper G)nnec- 
tions. Batteries are not usu- 
ally shipped with the vehicle 
itself, but are packed sepa- 
rately in a charged condition; 
as a freshening charge is re- 
quired before the battery is 
used, it will prove an advan- 
tage to carry this out before 
placing the battery in the car. 

The groups of cells must be 
connected in series — the plus 
terminal of one group to the 
minus terminal of the next, and 
so on, the final 'positive and negative terminals of the entire set being 
connected respectively to the positive and negative terminals of the 
source of the charging current. The charging current must flow into 
the battery at the positive pole; a wrong connection will not 



FIfr. 48. Mercury Arc Rectifier Tube 
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only fail to charge it, but will do a great deal of damage and aeriuusly 
impair the life of the battery. 

Determining Polarity. Where the polarity of the charging ter- 
minals is unknown, the simplest method of determining it is to take 
a glass of water into which a few drops of acid or a little salt has been 
put. Place the wires in it, taking care to keep them well separated. 
Bubbles of gas will form on both of the wires, but one will give off 
gas much more freely than the other. This is the negative pole and 
should be attached to the negative charging terminal of the battery. 
The other wire will give off comparatively little gas and will rapidly 
blacken. This is the positive pole. There are numerous other 
tests equally simple, but as this calls for apparatus easily obtained 
anywhere, it will be an advantage to memorize it, particularly 
as occasions will arise when the vehicle will have to be charged aw^ay 
from home in the absence of the usual facilities. The wire or con- 
nections to the battery from the charging side must be of ample 
size to carry the heaviest current used in charging without undue 
heating. The sizes used in the car itself form the best guide for this. 

Voltage After Charging. The operation of charging will be 
the same whether the battery is in or out of the vehicle, but as the 
battery was fully charged when shipped, this initial charge will be 
a short one. But the greatest care must be taken to charge the 
battery fully. The voltage per cell should reach 2.55 volts, with the 
current still on, when the cell is fully charged. This w’ould mean 
60 to 62 volts for a 24-cell battery. 

These voltages. Table II, are approximate and are intended for 
guidance only. A battery when cold will show a higher voltage than 
one at a higher temperature, and the same thing is true of a new 
battery as compared with an old one. It is not safe to regard a fixed 
voltage as the end of the charge, but a maximum voltage for the 
battery in question. 

The rubber plugs should be removed from the cells during the 
operation, as the cells will be gassing very freely toward the end of 
the charge. This gas is hydrogen and, as it is not only highly 
inflaminable, but likewise very explosive when mixed in certain pro- 
portions with oxygen, care must be taken not to bring a naked flame 
anywhere near the battery while in this condition. The plugs may 
be left out for a short time after the charge is finished to permit the 
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TABLE II 

Charging Voltage for L^d Batteries* 


1 '’Tii'iyfifr »' ,iu. J ■ . «.a 

NUMBEB of CEUiS 

Volts At 1 

Start 

Fiiiish 

12 

26 

31 

14 

30 

36 

16 

34 

41 

18 

39 

46 

20 

43 

51 

22 

47 

56 

24 

52 

61 

26 

56 

66 

28 

60 

7J 

30 

64 

76 

32 

69 

81 

34 

73 

87 

36 

77 

92 

38 

82 

97 

40 

86 

102 

42 

90 1 

107 

44 

95 i 

112 

46 

100 

117 

48 

105 

123 

50 

110 

128 


♦Cushing and Smith, Electrical Vehicle Handbook, 


escape of the gas. The latter carries more or less of the acid elec- 
trolyte with it in the shape of a fine spray, and care should be taken 
to keep this spray from falling on the clothes or similar objects, as it 
causes ruinous stains, and only a comparatively small quantity is 
required to burn holes in cloth. 

Temperature of Battery. When the battery is out of the vehi- 
cle, as in the case under consideration, the matter of temperature is 
not so important, but when it is in the vehicle, precautions must be 
taken to provide all possible ventilation. The charging causes a rise 
in the temperature of the cells and this should never be allowed to 
exceed 110® F. under any circumstances^ The lower it can be kept 
the better, and a battery which is never allowed to exceed 90® F. 
while under charge will last much longer and give better service. 
The reason for this is to be found in the fact that the heating causes 
the active material in the grids to expand. If this expansion be 
excessive, as where the temperature is allowed to get_ too high, 
the material is apt to bulge completely out of the retaining pockets, 
so that it does not return when cooled off again. This destroys its 
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connection with the lead grid, cutting down its conductivity and 
greatly lowering the efficiency of the cell. Furthermore, after this 
bulging of the paste has occurred, there is the possibility at any 
time that flakes of active material will drop down below the plates 
and cause a short-circuit. Even if it does not cause this trouble, 
tbe accumulation of the material in the bottom may soon be enough 
to short-circuit the whole cell unless it is of the type provided with 
an especially deep space below the plates. The terajjerature should 
accordingly be noted from time to time during the charge and, if 
it passes safe limits, the charging rate must either be reduced or 



Fig, 49. Typical Battery-Charging Rheostat 
Courtesy of General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 


discontinued altogether in order to give the cells an opportunity to 
cool off. 

Experience has shown that the best results are obtainable from 
a storage battery when its temperature is maintained between 70° 
and 90° F. during both the charge and discharge. A considerably 
lower temperature will materially reduce the available charge of the 
battery, but this does not tend to injure it in any way, as a return to 
normal temperature restores its capacity. This is not true of a 
higher temperature, however, for if it is kept above normal for any 
length of time the wear on the plates is excessive. 

Charging Rate. Every battery has a certain charging rate, and 
this should be taken from the chart sent with it by the manufacturer. 
It will be found that there are two rates — ^a starting rate and a 
finishing rate — and, as it is during the final part of a charge that the 
greatest wear falls on the battery plates, instructions regarding the 
strength of the current to be employed for starting and finishing*the 
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charge should be closely followed. The niv^re slowly a ba^ry can be 
charged within reasonable limits, the better will be its condition at 
all times, and the longer its life. It is not always convenient, how- 
ever, to give a battery as slow a charge as^ei^rable in elfectric vehicle 
work. On the contrary, the car is often Vahted at short notice not 
long after the battery has been discharged, and consequently it 

is abused by being charged at 
an injurious rste for a short 
period. Theoretically, 10 am- 
peres for ten hours and 50 
amperes for two hours are the 
same and should give a battery 
capaeity of 100 ampere hours. 
Instructions furnished by the 
manufacturer as to rates of 
charge should be noted and 
carefully complied with by the 
owner. 

The manufacturer specifies 
that each type of cell shall be 
started at a certain charging 
rate, say, 10 amperes. The 
charging rheostat is manipu- • 
lated until the ammeter shows 
that the amount of current in 
question is going into the bat- 
teries. Figs. 49 and 50 show 
two forms of charging rheo- 
stats. This rate is maintained 
until the voltmeter indicates 
that a certain potential has been reached, which is usually a voltage 
of about 2.55 volts per cell, measured Vith current flowing. The 
charging rate should then be reduced to 4 amperes, which causes a 
considerable drop in the battery voltage. This reduced charging 
rate is then maintained until the voltage again rises to the point 
at which the voltmeter stood when the current was reduced, i. e., 
until the voltage ceases to rise, which will generally be the same as 
the voltage at which the high rate of charge must be reduced. The 
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total voltage of the battery is usually taken as an indication, and 
when this fails to reach the desired figure, it is usually a symptom 
that some of the individual cells have defaulted. The remedy for 
this is given later. 

Precautions. At the end of both the starting and finishing 
periods, the cells will be gassing freely, i.e., giving off large quantities 
of hydrogen, and for this reason the battery space of the vehicle 
should be open and the room in which the charging is done should 
be well ventilated. In addition to being highly inflammable and 
explosive, this gas is also very irritant to the throat and lungs and 
when present in any quantity causes constant coughing. Nothing 
but electric light should ever be employed in a private garage used 
for the charging of an electric car. 

There are a number of other precautions to be observed when 
placing the battery on charge in the vehicle besides that of providing 
ample ventilation, as already mentioned. The controller handle 
should be locked in the off position, the lamps switched off, and the 
bell. should not be rung during the progress of the charge. The 
reason for the first of these precautions is self-e\'ident and for the 
latter two is found in the increased voltage during the charge, and 
particularly as it approaches completion. This would be sufficient 
to cause the lamps to bum out and to injure the bell. It is important 
that the manufacturer’s directions with regard to the charging rate 
be closely observed. In order to be certain that this is done, the 
current should be measured by an accurate ammeter mounted on a 
panel board in the garage. The ammeter on the vehicle should never 
be employed for this purpose, as the vibration and road shocks to 
which it is subjected make the accuracy of such a delicate instrument 
a very uncertain quantity. 

Starting the Charge. To start charging, the rheostat handle 
should be turned so as to throw all the resistance in. The switch 
on the panel board should be open, and the charging plug should 
then be inserted in its receptacle on the car. These plugs are usually 
made so that they can be inserted only in the proper way, and there 
is no danger of reversing the polarity of the current in this manner. 
Where not thus designated, the terminals are properly marked and 
care must be taken to see that the plug is correctly inserted. When 
the plug is in, the switch may be thrown on. Battery manufacturers 
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supply tables showing what the starting and finishing voltages of 
the battery should be, as well as its final Voltage: but as this will be 
influenced by varying conditions, such as. the temperature of the 
battery and the age of the plates, the figures given are only approxi- 
mate. Furthermore, a new battery wiU hja''0f a higher final voltage 
than an old one under the same temperature conditions, and both 
old and new cells will read higher with the temperature low than 
when it is comparatively high. In \iew of the foregoing, a fixed 
voltage cannot be considered as an accurate test in determining the 
completion of the charge. Instead, a maximum voltage will be 
found the only certain indication. This may be determined by 
noting when the voltage ceases to rise as the end of the charge 
approaches. 

When charging during the day, the progress of the charge should 
be noted at half-hour intervals, the current being cut off as soon 
as the voltage has stopped rising. One of the commonest ways of 
abusing a battery is to overcharge it. This is most often done under 
the impression that an increased mileage will result, doubtless on 
the theory that if a certain distance can be covered by the vehicle o)i 
a full battery, “cramming” it a bit should give as many more miles 
jiroportionately as the excess charge bears to the normal capacity. 
.Xeedless to add, this is a fallacy. No additional mileage will result 
from excessive overcharging, and where this occurs it causes the 
l>lates to deteriorate and thus reduces instead of increases the dis- 
tance that may be covered. A direct indication of excessive over- 
charge takes the form of a noticeable increase in the temperature of 
the cells. 

The question of temperature during the charge has already been 
touched upon. This should not exceed 110° F., and when charging 
with the batterj^ in the vehicle, as is usually done, the middle cells 
should be taken as a guide. Unless it cannot be avoided, it is prefer- 
able not to allow the cells to rise above 1Q,0° F., reducing the charging 
rate or stopping the charge altogether for a time if the temperature 
does reach this point. 

Automatic Charge-Stopping Device. \Vhere constant attmd- 
ance during charging is neither practicable nor desirable — as in the 
case of the owner who takes care of his own car— an automatic 
charge-stopping device is a great convenience. This is an attach- 
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ment to tho Sangamo ampere-hour meter, and is much used on 
such installations. It consists of a solenoid-actuated trip-circuit 


breaker. Fig. 51, which is 
set in operation by the 
pointer of the meter when 
closing a circuit on arriv- 
ing at the point of full 
charge, a point which has 
been fixed by the operator 
in advance. However, as 
it is necessary to put more 
current into a storage 
battery than can be 
obtained from it, a 
certain amount of over- 
charge must be allowed 
for in every case. The 
amount necessary will 
naturally depend upon 
the eondition of the bat- 
tery as infiuenced by its 

age and the treatment it Fw- si. SolRnoid-Aotuated Tnp circuit Breaker 

, ^ , Courtesy of Sangamo Electric Company^ 

has received, but it can springfidd, iiunois 

be determined readily after a little experience. In the Sangamo 
differential shunt ampere-hour meter referred to, a sliding adjust- 
ment is provided for this purpose and, once set, it need net be 



ToBattert^ iOLoaa 

FiB. 62 . Circuit Diagram of Charge-Stopping Device, 
Sangamo Amr»**Te-H6ur Meter 


disturbed for a consid- 
erable period unless 
made necessary by a 
change in the condition 
of the battery. With 
this adjustment made, 
the charging can be done 
by any unskilled laborer, 
as it is only necessary to 
make the charging con- 
nection and leave it. 
Since the circuit cannot 
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TABLE III 


Temperature Correction for Specific Gravity >if Electrolyte* 


cc 

' 

1 . 

40° F. 

30° I 

60° F. 

70° y. 

30° ?. 

0 C ° F . 

11KJ° 

1.317 

1.313 

1.310 

1.307 

1.303 

1 .300 

1.297 

1.293 

.12 

.08 ■ 

.05 

.02 

1.298 

1 295 

.92 

.38 

.07 

.03 

.00 

1.297 

.93 

.90 

8/ 

.83 

.02 

1.298 

1.295 

.92 

.88 

. 85 

.82 

.78 

1.297 

.93 

.90 

.87 

.83 

.80 

.77 

.73 

.92 

.88 

.85 

.82 

.78 

.75 

72 

.68 

.87 

.83 

.80 

.77 

.73 

.70 

.67 

.63 

.82 

.78 

.75 

.72 

.68 

.65 

.62 

58 

.77 

.73 

.70 

.67 

.63 

.60 

.57 

.53 

.72 

.68 

.65 

.62 

.58 

.55 

.52 

.48 

.67 

.63 

.60 

.57 

.53 

.50 

.47 

.43 

.62 

.58 

.55 

.52 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.38 

.57 

.53 

.50 

.47 

.43 

.40 

37 

.33 

.52 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.38 

.35 

.32 

.28 

.47 

.43 

.40 

.37 

.33 

.30 

.27 

.23 

.42 

.38 

.35 

.32 

.28 

25 

22 

.18 

.37 

.33 

.30 

.27 

.23 

.20 

.17 

.13 

.32 

.28 

.25 

.22 

.18 

.15 

.12 

.08 

.27 

.23 

.20 

.17 

.13 

.10 

.07 

1.203 

.22 

.18 

.15 

.12 

.08 

.05 

1.202 

.98 

.17 

.13 

.10 

.07 

1.203 

1.200 

.97 

.93 

.12 

.08 

.05 

1.202 

.98 

.95 

.92 

.88 

.07 

1.203 

1.200 

.97 

.93 

.90 

.87 

.83 

1 .202 

.98 

.95 

.92 

.88 

.85 

.82 

.78 

.97 

.93 

.90 

.87 

.83 

.80 

.77 

.73 

;92 

.88 

.85 

.82 

.78 

.75 

.72 

.68 

.87 

.83 

.80 

.77 

.73 

.70 

.67 

.63 

.82 

.78 

.75 

.72 

.68 

.65 

.62 

.58 

.77 

.73 

.70 

.67 

.63 

.60 

.57 

.53 

' .72 

.68 

. 65 

.62 

.58 

. 55 

.52 

.48 

1.167 

1.163 

i 

1.160 

1.157 

1 . 153 

1.150 

1.147 

1.143 


*Cushiug and Smith , Electric Vehicle Handbook . 


be broken until the predetermined number of ampere hours have 
been absorbed by the battery, the latter will remain connected to 
the mains until fully charged, so that there is no danger of either 
undercharging or overcharging, as may occur where the charge is 
simply limited by the time considered necessary. The circuit of 
this charge-stopping device is shown by tbe diagram. Fig. 52. The 
circuit breaker also opens the exciting circuit, so that it carries the 
current only for an instant. 

Rated specific gravity for various stages of charge is based on 
a temperature of 80° F. Corrections for temperatures above and 
below this point may be made from Table III. 

Testing Progress of Charge. ' Upon the completion of the charge, 
the rheostat handle should always be turned back before opening 
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the battery switch. It is essential- that any voltage readings taken 
as a guide of the battery’s condition should be noted only while the 


charging current is on. This applies likewise 
to readings during the discharge of the bat- 
tery, which should be taken while the vehicle 
b running, as the voltage with the battery 
standing idle is of no value as an indication 
of its condition. 

But the voltage alone must not be de- 
pended upon. The specific gravity of the elec-* 
trolyte as well as the voltage will rise and 
reach a maximum as the end of the charge 
approaches. Specific gravity readings should 
therefore be taken with the hydrometer syringe 
provided for this purpose. This instrument 
consists of a glass syringe in which there is a 
hydrometer, Fig. 53. By inserting the point 
of the syringe in the venthole of a battery, 
it may be filled with the electrolyte, thus 
causing the hydrometer to float. The specific 
gravity of the solution may be noted and the 
latter replaced in the cell without any nece.s- 



sity for handling. Several cells in various 

parts of the battery should thus be tested as et<“rset 



Fig. 53. Acid Testing Set in Separate Parts 
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TABLE IV ^ 

Baum6 Scale of Specific Gravities ' 


Baume 

Specific Gravitt 

Bacme 

■' -JL 

Specific Gravitt 

0 

1.000 

18 

1 . Ml 

1 

1.006 

19 

1 . 150 

2 

1.014 

20 

1.160 

3 

1.021 

21 

1.189 

4 

1.028 

22 

1.178 

5 

1.035 

23 

1.188 

6 

1.043 

24 

1.198 

7 

1.050 

25 

1.208 

8 

1.058 

26 ! 

1.218 

^ I 

1.066 ; 

27 

1.228 

10 i 

1.074 

28 

1.239 

11 i 

1.082 

29 

1.250 

12 1 

1.090 

30 

1.260 

13 

1.098 1 

31 

1 1.271 

14 

1.106 1 

32 

1 1.283 

15 

1.115 

33 

1 1.294 

16 

1.124 i 

34 1 

1 1.306 

i 

1 . 132 1 

35 j 

[ 1.318 


a check of the voltage. An older form of testing set is shown in 
Fig. 54. When fully charged, the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
should be between 1.270 and 1.280. Because of the spraying 
through the ventholes when the cells are gassing freely, and the 
loss by stoppage and trvaporation, there is a gradual lowering of 
the specific gravity. It may be permitted to run as low as 1.250 
when fully charged. It is not necessary to make both the voltage 
and specific gravity tests every time the battery is charged, but 
they should be carried out at least once a fortnight, when all the 
cells should be tested to determine if they are in uniform condition. 

Baumi Scale. Hydrometers are often graduated according to 
the Baum4 scale. The Baum6 scale for liquids heavier than water 
is based upon the following equation; 


Sp. Gr. ■ 


145 


145— Baum5 degrees 


at 60® F. 


Table IV gives the corresponding specific gra%’ities and Baum€ 
degrees. 

Should the specific gravity of some of the cells be lower than 
the remainder of the battery, the low cells should first be charged 
separately at a low rate. If the specific gravity increases, it is an 
indication that the cell had been discharged to a lower point than the 
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others and ‘simply needed additional charging. Should this not be 
the case, and if neither the specific gravity increases nor the tem- 
perature rises rapidly during the charge, it indicates that the gravity 
of the electrolyte has been lowered by the addition of water to com- 
pensate for loss due to leakage or similar cause. The cell should 
accordingly be examined for the cause of the loss by sawing through 
the connections or straps and removing the cell from the battery. 
If the jar is found to be broken or cracked, a new one should be 
substituted, new electrolyte of the same specific gravity as that of 
' the remaining cells put in, and the cell fully charged. The specific 
gravity of the electrolyte should then correspond with that in the 
other cells. If the loss of electrolyte has been due merely to slopping 
over, electrolyte should be added and the whole tested for the right 
specific gravity. The outside of the jar and the tray beneath it should 
be thoroughly cleaned, and the cell put back and its connections 
burned into place, care of course being taken to have positive and 
negative plates connected as they were before removal. 

As the electrolyte of the Edison cell does not vary with its 
state of charge, the specific gravity test cannot be employed, the 
voltmeter affording an accurate indication of the condition of the 
cells. Electrolyte cannot be lost from the Edison cell as it is sealed 
in, but there is a certain amount of loss by evaporation which must 
be replaced with distilled water. 

Electrolyte. Manufacturers of storage batteries usually recom- 
mend that small users purchase their supplies of electrolyte from them 
in order to be certain of its purity and specific gravity. Where this 
is not convenient, the owner of the electric vehicle may mix his own 
solution. This should consist of distilled water and pure sulphuric 
acid in the proportion by volume of one part acid to four and three- 
quarter parts of water for electrolyte of 1.200 specific gravity, or one 
part acid to three of water for 1.275. A glass, porcelain, or earthen- 
ware vessel must be employed for mixing the solution, and the acid 
must be poured very slowly into the water. Never pour water into 
acid, for while the effect of slowly adding acid to water is negligible, 
the adding of water to concentrated acid is accompanied by violent 
chemical action and an evolution of heat will usually break the 
containing vessel and always cause a dangerous spattering of the 
acid. 
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The sulphuric acid should be dje^cally pure, and, wherever 
possible, distilled Water should be used- - *11 Ais is not obtainable* 
the use of clean rain water is recommended as being likely to contain 
less impurities than any other. The keeping of the electrolyte fr^ 
from impurities is a matter of the utmost importance and one that 
must ever be borne in mind. All dirt and^foreign substances, both 
liquid and solid, must be rigidly excluded. A piec^ of iron in th** 
shape of a stray tack, small nut, or wire may fall into a cell and rum 
it before its presence is discovered. The presence of iron will be 
indicated by the electrolyte and the positive plate becomin" a * 
dirty yellow color. Some other impurities also make their presence 
readily known, for instance, chlorine will give off fumes that are 
easily recognizable by their disagreeable odor. 

Whenever such a condition is discovered, the only remedy is to 
dismantle the cell immediately, regardless of the state of charge or 
discharge it may be in. Discard the electrolyte and the wood separa- 
tors, and thoroughly rinse in running water all parts of the cell, 
such as the jar, rubber separators, and both of the elements; the 
latter should be washed separately. Reassemble with new electro- 
lyte of the same specific gravity as that discarded, and new wood 
separators. Charge the cell and discharge fully several times. 
After the last of these discharges and before recharging, take the 
cell apart a second time, again discarding the electrolyte, rinsing 
the parts of the cell in running water and soaking the wood separators 
in several changes of water. The cell may now be reassembled 
permanently with electrolyte of 1.200 specific gravity. It should 
be given a long charge before being put into service again. Care 
must be taken not to allow the negative elements to become dry 
at any time during this operation, in fact, it is better to keep both 
sets of plates under water until reassembled. 

Dangers of Overcharging. To revert to' the subject of charging 
in general, too much cannot be said fegardiiig the evils of giving an 
excessive overcharge, an abuse which may occur in two ways; charg- 
ing the battery for too long a time, and charging too frequently. 
The commoner of these — that of charging too long a time — ^is easy 
to avoid. The other is not so apparent, and is the result of a practice 
which is apt to be indulged in by the uninitiated owner of an 
electric car, being due to a desire to have it always re^^y to run 
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its available mileage. This is the custom of charging too frequently. 
For instance, if the capacity of the battery will run the car 40 miles 
on a charge, and but 5 miles are covered and a short charge given, 
then 10 miles are covered, and a second charge, followed by a second 
and third installment of 10 miles with a charge between each and 
after the last, it b obvious that but 35 miles have been covered 
altogether, but the battery has been charged four times. This is 
three times more than was necessary under the circumstances, 
besides which the available radius was not covered, so that the 
battery would really not have been discharged had the entire dis- 
tance in question been covered without recharging. The greatest 
wear on the plates of a battery occurs during the final part of a 
charge, so that the oftener the battery is charged the shorter its life 
will be. As stated at the outset, the life of the very best cell made 
is measured by a certain number of discharges, but this is ‘on the 
assumption , that it is not recharged until actually discharged each 
time. Where a vehicle is employed for short runs, such as those 
mentioned, the capacity of the battery will not give as great a 
mileage as if the entire distance were covered in one run. When 
covering but a few miles in daily service, it is not advisable to 
recharge until between 50 and 75 per cent of its capacity has been 
exhausted. 

Where it is desired to use the car within a comparatively short 
time after the battery has been exhausted, it is permissible to huriy 
the charge within certain limits by using a higher rate than normal. 
This should be employed only at the start of the charge and 
should be reduced immediately the cells begin to “gas." When the 
“finishing" voltage has been reached, the charge should be reduced 
to the normal starting charge, the remaindei^ of the charge being 
carried out as if the battery had. been started on the latter. Great 
injury may be done to the plates by “pounding” a nearly full battery 
at a high rate of charge. The foregoing precautions do not apply 
to the Edison cell. 

Time Required to Charge. The time required for charging will 
naturally depend upon the extent of the preceding discharge. If the 
latter has been two-thirds of the rated capacity of the battery, the 
usual pleasure car will require about three hours at the starting rate 
and one and a half to two hours at the finishing rate. In other words, 
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about 10 to 15 per ‘^nt in excess of the amount discharged is usual. 
At least once a rbrtnight, a prolonged chaige should be given by 
continuing the charge for one hour after the specific gravity of the 
electrolyte has ceased to rise. Where a ^’■ehicle is maintained by its 
owner in a small private garage, and fe used more or less during the 
day, it will be found a great convenience to do most of the char g i n g 
during the night, and for this purpose the mercury arc rectifier, 
described in the chapter on ‘^Methods of Charging", will be founa 
a great help. Where direct-current service is available at 110, 220, 
or 500 volts, such an adjunct will naturally not be necessary. In 
over-night charging, precautions must be observed to prevent an 
excessive overcharge. To do this, a careful estimate of the current 
required to fully charge the battery must be made before putting it 
on charge, and the rate adjusted accordingly. If 12 hours be avail- 
able for charging and 84 amiiere hours are necessary, the average 
rate of charge must be 7 amperes. Should the time be only 9 hours, 
as where a vehicle has been used in the evening and is* wanted again 
early in the morning, the average rate would be slightly more than 
9 amperes. Where 72 ampere hours are required in 9 hours, the rate 
would be 8 amperes, and so on. The rate, however, will also depend 
to some extent on the voltage of the charging circuit, in charging 
from a source with constant voltage, the rate into the battery 
will fall as the charge progresses. This is also the case where the 
charging is done with the aid of a mercury arc rectifier. After the 
charge is ended, the voltage will drop immediately when the battery 
is disconnected. 

Charging an Edison Battery. The charging rates of Edison 
cells are based on a voltage of 1.85 volts per cell, so that the potential 
required to charge a battery of this type is as follows: 


Number of Cells 

Volts Across Cells 

10 

^ 18.5 

20 

37.0 

30 

56.5 

40 

74.0 

50 

92.5 

00 

lll.O 

70 

130.0 

80 

148.0 

90 

107.0 

100 ' 

185.0 
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These voltages are just sufficient to charge th^ number of ceys 

in question at the normal rate during the end of the charge, as the 
alkaliiie cell increases its voltage during charf^ in the same manner 
as the lead cell, there being also a similar drop in voltage when the 
charging current is shut off. While a slight reduction in voltage 
from the potentials given will not materially affect the j^harge, 
allowance should be made for what is required in every case, if neces- 
sary, by charging the battery in series multiple. 

Ov'ing to their construction the Edison cells are capable of being 
boosted at high rates when it is necessary to charge quickly, but the 
temperature must not be allowed to exceed 115° F. The following 
are the boosting rates recommended by the makers as the result of 
experience: 

5 minutus at 5 times the normal rate 
15 minutes at 4 times the normal rate 
30 minutes at 3 times the normal rate 
60 minutes at 2 times the normal rate 

The sizes, capacities, charge and discharge rates of the Edison 
cells are as follows: 


Type A-4 

A-5 

A-f) 

A-8 

A- 10 

A-12 

Capacity 150 ampere hours . 

187.5 

225 

300 

375 

450 

Normal charge 

Normal discharge / 

1 ' 

37.5 

45 

CO 

75 

90 


They are capable of discharge rates in excess of these figures in 
the same proportion as the boosting rates. 

BOOSTING 

Advantages of Boosting. The term “boosting” as applied to 
electric-vehicle batteries may be defined as “auxiliary charging”, and 
must not be confused with its use in connection with the charging of 
large stationary batteries. As the lead-plate cell becomes com- 
pletely charged, its voltage rises to 2.5 volts per cell, which for the 
55 cells required to deliver current at 110 volts, would mean a poten- 
tial of 13.7.5 volts, or an increase of more than 20 per cent over that 
of the generator. The latter, not only being a constant potential 
dynamo, but also being called upon to deliver current for other 
service while charging the battery, it is necessary to raise the voltage 
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of the charging current in order that it may exceed that of the 
battery without, at th^, ^amt time, altering the output of the gen- 
erator, For this purpose, what is knowr as a “booster” is 
employed, i.e., a motor-generator which ;naposes a higher voltage 
on the charging current than that a^ which it is produced by the 
main generator. 

In the case ol a vehicle battery, it usually impl’cs a partial 
charge given in a comparatively short time and at cm-rent rates 
considerably higher than normal, and it i-<'presents a practic» 
which has had an important influence c)n th(j use of the electric 
vehicle for commercial puq)ose3. For example, many of New 
York’s several thousand electric trucks of three to five tons’ 
capacity are now sent on trips that were considered beyond the 
range of the electric only a few years ago, as it is not unusual for 
five-ton brewery trucks to make a fift 3 '-to-sixty-mile daj^’s run in 
one round trip from the plant. How this is accomplished with 
batteries whose normal output only suffices to run the car forty 
miles on a charge will be apparent from a consideration of the 
practice of “boosting” the battery, which is usually carried out 
during the noon hour. 

Regulation of Boosting Charge. Stress has already been laid 
on the fact that overcharging at high rates is injurious to the lead 
batterj', and is the one thing to be most carefullj'' avoided. How- ' 
ever, the improved forms of vehicle batteries now in use have con- 
siderable ability to absorb current at high rates under proper 
conditions. The only factors which act injuriously in high-rate 
charging are gassing and heating, and these appear only when the 
battery is receiving more current than the plates can utilize. 
Therefore, any current rate which the cells will absorb without 
gassing^ is not injurious, and it is upon this principle that boosting 
is applied. 

Possible Safe Charging Rates. Th^ more nearly discharged a 
battery is the higher charging rate it can take, and by starting the 
charge at a high rate and tapering to a low rate at the end, a 
large proportion of the discharge can be replaced in a very short 
time. Table V gives the additional battery capacity which can be 
obtained by constant potential boosts with the battery in different 
states of discharge. 
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TABLE V 

Potential Boosts at Different States of Discharge 


Battcet 

20-MiNtiTiii 

Boost 

Incbsabb 

40-MiNUTia 

Boost 

IWCBSABS 

60-MiEtrrii 

Boost 

Ikobease 

Battery fully discharged 

Battery three-auarters discharged 

Battery one-half discharged 

Battery one-quarter discharged 

22% 

19% 

15% 

10% 

38% 

33% 

26% 

16% 

60% 

32% 

20% 


Expressed iu terms of mileage, this would mean that a car, 
after having given forty miles on a complete discharge, could ha\ e 
its battery boosted as follows: 

In 20 minutes so as to give 9 miles additional 
In 40 minutes so as to give 15 miles additional 
In 60 minutes so as tqjpve 20 miles additional 

Thus, by charging during the noon hour, 140 per t'ent of the 
battery capacity is obtained in one day, bad weather conditions 
particularly representing conditions under which it is advantageous 
to be able to boost the battert’. 

Methods of Boosting. There are several methods by which 
boosting can be practically carried out, and the method chosen 
depends upon the available charging facilities. 

Constant- Potential Method. The ordinary incandescent lighting 
circuit is supplied by a constant-potential generator, i.e., the volt- 
age does not vary regardless of the current utilized within the 
limits of the capacity of the generator. Where conditions permit, 
this is the best method because it is entirely automatic and 
requires little attention. It is applicable •wherever there is avail- 
able a voltage of about 2.3 volts per cell of batterj' — say 110 volts 
for 48 cells — and the charging equipment and wiring have siifiBcient 
capacity to carry current up to four or five times the usual charg- 
ing rate. A voltage higher than 2.3 volts per cell can be reduced 
by having a set of counter-e.m.f, cells figured at 3 volts per cell, 
which are always put in series with the battery when it is boosted. 
This is a special type of cell designed for this purpose. Thus if the 
line voltage is 110 and the battery consists of 40 cells, a reduction 
of 18 volts will be necessary, and six of the coimter-e.m.f. cells will 
be required. 
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With the charging voltage thus fixed a 2,3 volts per cell, a 
battery in any state of discharge can bfc put on charge and will 
receive in a short time a large proportion of the discharge which 
has been utilized. The cmrent input will taper automatically 
from a high rate at the start to a lot? rate at the finish, and no 
attention or adjustment is required. The cells will not reach the 
free gasdng point or, under normal conditions, a high temperature 
and, therefore, no harm will result from their being inadvertently 
left on charge. 

Approximate Constairtr-Potential Method. This is employed 
with a fixed resistance in series wdth the battery; and when the 
time available for boosting is one hour or less, the following 
method is often the simplest. Connect a iheostat in series with 
the battery and adjust the resistance so that the voltage across 
the battery terminals corresponds to that given as follows for the 
approximate number of cells. 


NUMlUiR OF C ELlrrt 

^ 

X'OLTAQK AT BaTTERY 

Termixals 

48 

110 

44 

08 

42 

92 

40 i 

86 

38 1 

! 80 


! 


The circuit can then be left without attention for an hour or 
so, and the current will taper off as the voltage of the battery 

rises. The table is figured for a line voltage of and the volt- 
ages given are too high for a boost of more than one hour’s duration. 

Constant-Current Method. In some cases it is more convenient 
to boost at a constant rate of current, and, as there is usually a 
limited time available, it is desirable to know under any given condi- 
tions what rate is safe. This may easily be determined as follows: 

ampere hours already discharged 
Cha,gi„« current (empeiee).^^^^ 

This gives the maximum curr«nt which can be employed for the 
time specified without the cells reaching the gassing point. The 
method is most conveniently employed where the car is equipped 
wilh an ampere-hour meter. For example, 100 ampere hours have 
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TABLE VI 
Boosting Rates’** 


r — 

Ampere 

Hours 

Discharqed 

■ 

Time Available for Boosting ^ 

\i hour 

H hour 

% hour 

1 hour 

hours 

1 H hours 

hours 

2 hours 

Amperes 

Amjierea 

Amperes 

Amperea 

Amperes 

Amperea 

Amperes 

Amperes 

10 

8 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

20 

16 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

30 

24 

20 

17 

15 

13 

12 

11 

10 

40 

32 

26 

23 

20 

18 

16 

14 

13 

60 

40 

33 

28 

25 

22 

20 

18 

16 

60 

48 

40 

34 

30 

26 

24 

22 

20 

70 

56 

46 

40 

35 

31 

28 

25 

23 

80 

64 

53 

45 

40 

35 

32 

29 

27 

90 

72 

60 

51 

45 

40 

36 

33 

30 

100 

80 

66 

57 

50 

44 

40 

36 

33 

110 

88 

73 

63 

55 

49 

44 

40 

37 

120 

96 

80 

68 

60 

53 

48 

43 

40 

130 

104 

87 

74 

65 

58 

52 

47 

43 

140 

112 

93 

80 

70 

62 

56 

51 

47 

150 

120 

100 

86 - 

75 

67 

60 

54 

50 

160 

128 

106 

91 

80 

71 

61 

58 

53 

170 

136 

113 

97 

85 

75 

68 

62 

57 

180 

144 

120 

103 

90 

80 

72 

65 

60 

190 

152 

127 

m 

95 

84 

76 

69 

63 

200 

160 

133 

114 

100 

89 

80 

73 

67 

210 

168 

140 

120 

105 

93 

84 

76 

70 

220 

176 

147 

126 

no 

98 

88 

80 

73 

230 

1 184 

153 

131 

115 

102 

92 

84 

77 

240 

192 

160 

137 

120 

106 

96 

87 

80 

250 

200 

167 

143 

125 

111 

100 

91 

83 


♦Courteay of Electric Storage Battery Company. 


Explanation. In the left-hand column find the figure nearest to the 
. ampere hours discharged from the battery; follow across to the column headed 
by the available time. The figure at this intersection is the current to be used. 

Example. Ampere-hour meter reading, 103 ampere hours discharged; 
time available for boosting, one hour. Start at 100 in the left-hand column; 
follow across to the column headed 1 hour and find 50, which is the current to be 
used. 


been discharged and there is one hour available for boosting. Then 


Charging current = 


100 

1+1 


==50 amperes 


In general, this method will not put in as much charge in a 
given time as the constant-potential method, and the current must 
Hot be continued beyond the time for which the rale is figuredy as 
injurious gassmg and heating will result. When a considerable 
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period is available for boosting, and it is convenient to regulate 
the current at intervals, a greater amount of charge is possible by 
dividing the time into several periods and regulating the amount 
of current for each period separately. It will usually be found 
that one of the methods outlined will be available, but to obtain 
the advantages of boosting without injury t© the battery, gassing 
must be avoided and the temperature of the ceils kept below 
110° F. 

Table VI is based upon the aboA^e formula and saves the 
necessity of making calculations. 

CARE OF BATTERY 

Importance of Careful Attention to Battery. The battery is 
naturally the chief factor in any electric automobile and, as its 
initial cost is no small fraction of the total cost of the vehicle, its 
proper maintenance is a matter of economy no less than of good 
service. More so than any other piece of electrical apparatus, a 
storage battery has a definitely determined life. Regardless of the 
care given it, the active period of service of which it is capable 
may be expressed as a certain number of discharges. By properly 
looking after it, this number may be realized, and a greater per- 
centage of the energy put into it taken advantage of. In other 
words, its life will not only be longer, but its efficiency much 
higher during that period as the result of proper care. 

Limits of Discharge. To obtain the best possible service from 
a battery, it should never be discharged below 1.70 volts per cell, 
this being measured when the vehicle is running at full speed on 
the level, all of the cells then being connected in series. If the 
average discharge rate is for any reason considerably more than 
the normal rate of the battery, the working voltage will be cor- 
respondingly lowered, so that a slightly lower limiting voltage is 
permissible. In general, however, it is safer not to go below 1.70 
volts per cell, except momentarily, as when starting or on a grade. 
The battery should never be allowed to stand fully discharged, as 
local action and sulphating rapidly take place. 

Sulphating. It has been pointed out in the introductory sec- 
tion of Part I that during each discharge both the positive and 
negative plates become covered with lead sulphate, .but in the 
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normal use of the battery the sulphate is converted during the 
following charge to lead peroxide on the positive plate and spongy 
metallic lead on the negative. Should the battery be allowed to 
stand in a discharged state for any length of time, however, the 
lead sulphate on the plates will harden, causing what is usually 
termed “sulphating.” When the battery is put into use again this 
will result in loss of capacity, buckling, shedding of the active 
material from the positives, and greater heating of the cells due to 
increased internal resistance. Sulphating can be remedied by con- 
tinuous charging for a long period at a low rate, i.e., for 24 to 36 
hoimi, or longer, at a rate not exceeding 10 to . 15 per cent of 
normal. This loosens the sulphate and reconverts it, thus restoring 
the plates to their normal condition. The great loss of capacity, 
with the possible total ruin of the battery if sulphating is alloweri 
to go on long enough, explains the emphasis laid on the instruc- 
tions — never let the tead~plaie battery stand discharged. 

When it is not convenient to have the battery fully charged at 
once, a partial charge should be given and completed as soon 
thereafter as possible, and before the battery is again discharged. 
When the vehicle is out of service, the battery should be given a 
freshening charge at least every month, and everj' two weeks 
would be preferable. 

As an additional indication of the relative condition of the 
cells in a battery, the voltage of each cell should be taken with a 
low'-reading voltmeter — i.e., one calibrated to read to 3 volts by 
tenths — at least once every tw'o weeks, and the specific gravity of 
the electrolyte of each cell should also be tested at about the same 
interval. The voltage readings in question should be taken just 
before the end of the prolonged charge mentioned, or just before 
the end of a complete discharge, and always with the current flow-' 
ing. Should any of the cells read lower than the average, it is an 
indication of trouble and they should be treated as explained later. 

■ Condition of the Cells. Electrolyte. One of the cardinal points 
'0'^. obsCTved in the care of the battery is to keep the plates covered 
wi^ (^ectrolyte to the depth of at least half an inch, but no more. 
Except where the level has been lowered by slopping or leaking, any 
loss should be replaced by the addition of distilled water, and should 
always be added at the beginning of a charge. 
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Connectioiu. Attention should be paid to keeping the con- 
nections and terminals, the outside of the jars, the straps, battery 
trays, and the battery space in the vehicle dry and free from dirt 


nnportant precaution than may appear 


and acid. This is a far more 
at first sight, for if not attended 
to, corrosion and loss of capacity 
. will result. In storage batteries 
for starting and lighting gasoline 
cars, this difficulty has been ob- 
viated to a considerable extent 
by the use of a special form of 
cover incorporating an expansion 
chamber. 

CLEANING OR WASHING A 
BATTERY 

Methods of Avoiding Inju- 
rious Effect of Sediment in Cells. 

During the normal use of a bat- 
tery, the gradual wear of the 
plates results in a deposit of sedi- 
ment which collects in the bot- 
tom of the jar where a spact; i.s 
provided to hold a considerable 
quantity before it accumulates 
sufficiently to touch the bottom 
of the plates. Fig. 55. The rate 
at which sediment accumulates 
depends very largely upon 
whether the battery is charged 
properly or hot. If the battery 
is charged in such a way as to 



F45. $ 5 . Elba Cell with Low Mud Space 
and Bolted CoimectionB 


cause excessive gassing, the gas coming out of the pores of the positive 
plates tends to soften and dislodge the active material. This bfthU 
reason the charging current must be reduced as soon as thd' cells 
begin to gas freely. If a battery is constantly imdercharged, the 
sulphate which is thus allowed- to accmnulate in the negative plates 
will eventually lose its cohesion and the surface will gradually wa^ 
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away, falling to the bottom of the jar as a deposit of sediment. It 
is neither necessary nor desirable that every charge be carried to com- 
pletibn, but in order to make certain that the plates do not become 
sulphated, a weekly “equalizing” charge is given. 

If a battery has been neglected so that cleaning is not undertaken 
until the deposit of sediment has actually reached the plates, the 

sediment is then deposited much 
more rapidly. Permanent injury 
and decreased life of the plates 
result. The Elba cell. Fig. 5G, is 
designed with a mud space suffi- 
ciently high to accommodate the 
entire deposit of sediment occur- 
ring during the life of the elements, 
so that washing is not necessary 
in this type of cell, the jars only 
being cleaned out when the ele- 
ments are renewed. 

Since the conditions under 
which batteries are operated vary 
so widely, the best method of 
determining when it will be nec- 
essary to clean a battery is to 
remove the element from one of 
the cells after about 100 to 150 
charges have been given it, to 
determine the rate at which the 
sediment is accumulating. From 
the amount of sediment compared 
with the depth of the space in the 
bottom of the jar, it is possible 
to estimate when cleaning will 
be required. Always clean a 
battery before there is any possibility of the sediment reaching the 
botUms of the plates. To insure this, the entire depth of the space 
should not be taken as a fixed quantity in estimating the rate of 
sediment deposit, but a margin of safety of ^ to f inch should be 
allowed, since the jolting of the vehicle is apt to bring the sbdiment in 
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contact with the plates and short-circuit them m ^mentarily, if allowed 
to rise any closer. At the expiration of the estimated time, cut out a 
different cell and examine it to deteniline definitely if the time for 
cleaning has arrived. 

Various Conditions to he Found. The method of procedure in 
c eaning will depend upon the condition of the battery, as follows: 

1 . If the battery ha.s not been allowed to become sulphated and the sediment 
has not reached the bottoms of the plates, its chianinp is a ci^nparatively simple 
operation and the only preliminary treatment is to iii*su bring the battery to a 
state of full charge. 

2. If the battery is in a sulphated condition due to improper charging;, 
but the sediment has not reached the bottoms of the plates, it should be given 
the treatment detailed under Restoring a Sulphated Battery before cleaning. 

3. If the sediment has been allowed to reach the bottoms of the plates 
because cleaning was not carried out soon enough, the battery will, as a matter 
of course, be in a sulphated condition bv reaSv^n of the short-circuits through the 
sediment. Such a battery must first be cleaned as described below and after- 
ward given the treatment referred to under ^‘Restoring a Sulphated Battery* ^ 
This treatment cannot be given successfully in its short-circuited condition. 

Materials to Have on Hand* Before starting the work of clean- 
ing the battery, have on hand a set of new wood separators and suffi- 
cient new acid of 1 .300 specific gravity with which to mix new elec- 
trolyte. Many of the old rubber separators can be used again, but, 
as is the case when renewing the entire element of the cell, about 
twenty-five per cent of new rubber separators should be at hand for 
replacements. Three or four extra jars and covers should also be at 
hand, and the trays should be examined to note if their condition is 
such that they may be depended upon to last the remaining life of the 
cells. If new trays are necessary, see instructions under ^‘Renewar\ 

In fact, as the process of cleaning is, to a large extent, the same as 
that of renewing the elements, the instructions for dismantling the 
battery are the same. All the connectors should be removed by 
pulling or drilling. The jar covers should be lifted by running a hot 
putty knife around their edges, and the covers should be washed in 
hot water and then stacked one on top of the other with a heavy 
weight on them to press them flat. 

Treating the Plates. Lift all the jars out of the trays, leaving 
their elements in the electrolyte. The trays can then be examined, 
and, if usable, given the treatment described in connection with 
renewals to neutralize any acid in the wood,, Proceeding further, 
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one cell should be treated at a time. The element is pulled out with 
the aid of pliers, meanwhile holding the jar with the feetj it is laid on 
Idle bench and the plates spread slightly to permit of removing the 
separators, taking care not to injure the rubber sheets. Fig. 57. 
Separate the positive group from the negative. If the active materia] 
of the negative be swollen beyond the surface of the grid, press it back 
into position before it has a chance to dry by placing boards of suit- 
able thickness between the plates and carefully squeezing the group 
between heavy boards in a vise or press, as shown in Fig. 58. Boards 
of sufficient size and thickness must be used between the plates or 



Fijg. 57. Removing Old Separators from 

Elements Fig. 58. Pressing Negative Group 

Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


breakage will result. Charged negative plates, when exposed to the 
air, will become hot in a short time and in this event should be allowed 
to cool before reassembling. Remove any loose particles adhering 
to the positive plates by passing a smooth wooden paddle over the 
surface, btU do not wash the positive plates. 

Washii^ or Renewing Separators and Assembling Cells. Wash 
all the sediment out of the jar to have it ready for the element when 
reassembled. Wash and save the rubber sheets, but throw away 
the old wood separators. “Wash” in this connection means to place 
under running water that is known not to contain any injurious 
impurities, for fifteep minutes or more. Reassemble the positive 
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and negative groups with the plates mi edge in order to insert the 
separators. Place a rubber separator against the grooved side of a 
wood separator, Fig. 59, and insert a positive plate near the center of 
the element. The rubber sheet must be ag^in^t the positive plate 
and the wood separator against the negatiW plate. In tliis manner, 
insert separators in all the spaces, working in both directions from 
the center, exactly the same as in renewing the element. An omitted 
separator means a short-circuited cell. 

The separators should be practically flush lyith the bottoms of 
the plates to bring their tops against the hold-down below the strap, 
and must extend to, or beyond, the 
side edges of the plates. Grip the 
element near the bottom to prevent 
the plates from flaring out while 
placing in the jar. Fill the cell to 
within I inch of the top of the jar, 
using electrolyte of a specific grav- 
ity of 1.250, unless the battery is 
in a sulphated condition, in which 
case, use water. After all of the 
cells have been given the same treat- 
ment and reassembled, place them 
in the trays in the proper position, 
so that the positive of each mil be 
connected to the negative of the adjoin- 
ing cell, and connect temporarily^' 
by pressing the old connectors into 
position. 

r** . Wood and Rubber Separator 

Charging Process after Wash- 
ing Battery. Put the battery on charge at the regular finishing rate 
and, after charging about fifteen minutes, note the voltage of each 
cell, recording these readings as mentioned m connection with renew- 
als. This is to insure the cells having been correctly connected with 
regard to their polarity. If this is the case, each cell should read 
above 2 volts; any cell with a lower reading is likely to have been con- 
nected backward. When the cells begin to gas freely and uniformly, 
fake and record a hydrometer reading of each cell and the tempera- 
ture of one cell. Reduce the current to one-half the normal finishing 
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rate. Should the temperature reach 100° F., reduce the chaise or 
interrupt it temporarily so as to prevent the cells getting any hotter. 
Both hydrometer and temperature readings must be taken at regular 
intervals, say four to six hours apart, to determine if the specific 
gravity is still rising or if it has reached its maximum. Continue 
the charge and the readings until there has been no further rise in any 
cell during a period of at least twelve hours. Maintain the height 
of the electrolyte constant by adding water after each reading. (If 
water were added just before taking the reading, it would not have 
time to mix with the electrolyte, and the reading would be misleading.) 

Should the specific gravity rise above 1.300 in any cell, draw off 
its electrolyte down to the level of the top of the plates and refill with 
as much water as possible without overflowing. Continue the charge, 
and if the specific gravity again exceeds 1.300 all the electrolyte in 

that cell should be dumped 
I out and replaced with 

water, then continue the 
charge. The charge can 
be considered complete 
only when there has been 
no rise in the gravity of 
any cell during a period 
of at least twelve hours of 
continuous charging. 
Upon completion of the charge, the specific gravity should be 
adjusted to its proper value (1.270 to 1.280), using water or 1.300 
acid as may be necessary, and the electrolyte level adjusted to a 
uniform height of J inch above the plates. 

Discharge the battery at its normal discharge rate (see 
“Renewal”) to determine if there are any low cells caused by defective 
assembly, which should immediately be corrected. Recharge and 
then remove the temporary connectors. When the cells are arranged 
in their trays, as shown in the sketch made before the battery was 
taken apart. Fig. 60, put the rubber covers in place, wipe the inside 
edges of the jars dry, and seal with the compound supplied for this 
purpose. Heat the sealing compound, taking care that it is not 
allowed to burn, and apply around the edges of the cover, smoothing 
down with a hot putty knife. 


Fig. 60 . 


Diagram of Battery Connections Drawn 
before Dismounting 
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It is preferable to use new connectors, but if these have not been 
provided, the old ones may be replaced if suffici^t care has been taken 
in removing them. Before putting the connectors in place, scrape 
the posts clean and smooth. In using old connectors, dean out the 
eyes with a knife blade. When the connectors have been put in place, 
tap them down firmly to insure good contact. Before rebuming the 
connectors in place, test each cell with a low-reading voltmeter to 
make certain that the cells have all been reconnected in the proper 
direction, i.e., that their polarity has not been reversed. It is not 
sufficient to note that the voltage of the cell is correct, i.e., 2 volts 
or over; but care must be taken also to note that it is in the right 
direction. With a voltmeter having a needle that can move in both 
directions from zero, one polarity will be evidenced by the needle 
moving over the scale to the right of the neutral line, while if the 
polarity be reversed, the needle will move to the left, so that a cell 
having the proper polarity should be tested, and then, to be correct, 
all the remaining cells should cause the needle to move in the same 
direction and read to approximately the same voltage whsn the 
instrument leads are held to the cell terminals in the same way for 
each. Where the voltmeter needle can move only in one direction, 
i.e., to the right, a change of polarity will be indicated by the needle 
of the instrument attempting to move to the left and, in so doing, 
butting up against the stop provided to prevent this. 

Complete the reassembly of the battery by burning the connec- 
tors of all the cells together, detailed instructions for this being given 
under “Lead Burning”. The cleaning of a battery which has been 
properly charged and in which the sediment has not been allowed to 
reach the bottoms of the plates is a simple operation compared with 
treatment necessary to clean and restore a battery which has been 
neglected. The process of cleaning is also frequently referred to as 
“washing the battery”, which refers to the internal treatment 
already outlined, and not to washing it outside. 

It is of the utmost importance that the battery he cleaned before the 
sediment is allowed to accumulate to a point where it reaches the plates. 

Replacing a Defective Jar, When a cell requires the addition of 
distilled water more frequently than the other cells in the same bat- 
tery, or does not test to the same specific gravity as the others, it is 
usually an indication that there' is a leak inl^he jar. Failure to give 
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Fig. 61 . Drilling off Connectors 

Courtesy qf Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Fig. 62 . lifting Cell out of Tray 

CauHesir qf EUotric Storage Battery Company^ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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If 

the same gravity reading b not always proof of this condition, as the 
cell may be low from other causes, but the loss of electrolyte is certain 
evidence of it. The oioly remedy 
is to replace the jar at fault. 

While the following directions 
for doing this apply to the 
Exide battery in particular, they 
will be found equally applicable 
to all other makes. 

After locating the jar at fault, 
first mark its connectors so that there 
will be no mistake in replacing them 
the same way. With a { -inch bit or 
twist drill of the same size, drill the 
connectors centrally in the top of the 
enlarged ends joined to the two cells 
adjacent to the jar that is to be replaced, Fig. 61. Lift the complete cell out 
of the tray, Fig. 62, and with an ordinary gasoline blow torch warm the sides 
of the jar around the top to soften the 
sealing compound that holds the cover, 

Fig. 63. Grip the jar between the feet, take 
hold of the two connectors, and pull the ele- 
ment almost out of the jar, Fig. 64; then grip 
the element near the bottom in order to keep 
the plates from flaring out, Fig. 65, while trans- 
ferring to the new jar, taking care not to let 
the outside plates start down over the outside 
of the ^ar, Fig. 66. After the element is in the 
new jar, reseal the cell by pressing the sealing 
compound into place with a hot knife. Fill 
the cell with 1.250 electrolyte to the proper 
p)oint, the old electrolyte being discarded. 

Before replacing the connector, clean 
both the post and the inside of the eye of the 
connector by scraping smooth with a knife. 

When the connector has been placed in posi- 
tion, tap it down firmly over the post to insure 
good contact. To complete the connectioBf 
melt the lead of the connector and the post at 
the top 80 that they will run together, and, 
while the lead is still molten, melt in more 
lead until the eye of the connector is filled. 

Fig. 67, This is termed Uad burning and is dtescribed at greater length in a 
succeeding section. Where no special facilities are at hand for carrying it out, 
it may be done with an ordinary 69 ldermg copp^. The latter is brought to a 
red heat so that all the 'Winning'' is burned oS and no flux of any kind is used. 




Fig. C3. Softening Sealing Compound on Cell 
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Fig. 65. Gripping Element near Bottom Fig. 66. Installing Element in Jars 

to Keep Fiatea from Flaring out 

Courtesy of Elebtric Storage Battery Company^ Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 


The method of handling the iron and the lead-burning strip to supply the extra 
metal required to fill the eye is shown in Fig. 68. 

Put the battery on charge, and when the cells begin to gas freely, reduce 
the current to half the ‘^finishing’' rate given on the battery name plate, and 



Fig. 67. Reburzung Cell with Carbon Arc 
CourUay of Eleotrie Storage Baitery Company, Philadelphia, Penneylvania 
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diajge At this rate aa loiiig aa there ia any rise in gravity in the dbetroly te in this 
or in any of the other cells. The maximum gravity h^;^eh reached when thea^ 
has been no rise for a period of three hours. . If tiie gi^Vity of the cfU having 
the new jar is then over 1.280, draw off some Of the ejectroiyte and replace with 



/ 

Fij. 68, lUsburning Cell with Soldering Iron After Replacements Previously 
Described Have Been Made 

Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylmnia 


distilled water. If the gravity is below 1.270, draw off some of the electrolyte 
and replace with 1.300 electrolyte. If necessary to put in 1.300 electrolyte, allow 
the battery to continue charging for about one-half hour longer at a rate sufficient 
to cause gassing, which will cause the stronger acid to become thoroughly mixed 
with the rest of the electrolyte in the cell. * 


COMPLETE RENEWAL OF BATTERY 

Materials Needed. In garages caring for a number of electric 
vehicles, it is customary to carry out all the repair work demanded by 
the batteries, including the 'complete r^ewal of the cells. The 
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material is ordered from the maker of the battery, and the form in 
which it is sent for will depend upon the facilities at hand. The 
following material is required for a complete renewal: positive 
groups, i.e., plates already burned to straps, or positive plates and 
positive straps, negative groups or negative plates and negative straps, 
connectors, burning strip, wood separators, rubber separators, rubber 
jars, rubber covers, rubber plugs, sealing compound, electrolyte, 
trays, handles, and terminals. 

Note the niunber of plates and their size and type, this informa- 
tion usually being given on the plate on the tray. Unless facilities 
are at hand for burning the plates into groups, it is better to order 
groups. If the plates are ordered loose, positive and negative straps 
must also be ordered, and, in any case, the following information must 
be given: size and type of plate, number of plates per cell, length of 
jar outside, width of jar outside, height of jar outside, height from top 
of rib of jar. In ordering connectors, give the distance between the 
center of the eyes, noting if more information than the size is 
required. Two pounds of burning strip is sufficient for burning the 
connectors of an ordinary battery; when loose plates are ordered, 
provide one pound additional for each fifty plates. The clippings 
from the plate lugs can be melted down and cast into strips for this 
purpose, if desired. 

Where the separator type cannot be identified by name or num- 
ber, send samples of the old ones to the manufacturer. All new 
wood separators will be necessary, and in ordering these it is advisable 
to provide at least 10 per cent more than are actually required . Most 
of the old rubber separators can be used again, but it is well to provide 
about 25 per cent of new ones. Order three or four extra jars and 
covers, giving the dimensions as already noted. A new set of rubber 
plugs will usually be found advisable. The average pleasure-car 
battery or that of a light truck requires about i pound of sealing 
compound per cell; this compound is supplied in 5-, 10-, and 30-pound 
tins. In dismantling the old battery, measure the amount of electro- 
lyte necessary in one cell to bring its level ^ inch over the plates, and 
order' sufficient 1.300 electrolyte to fill all the cells. Electrolyte is 
usually longer in transit than any other material, so this must be 
allowed for. In ordering ne-# 'trays, make a sketdi showing the 
inside and outside length, width, and 4epth, and whether the sides 
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are solid or slatted, also specify the size h?id type of handles and theh* 
position. When obtained locally, traj^s shepld be well painted wifh an 
acid-resisting paint. Upon receipt of die material, immediate atten- 
tion must be given the wood separators to prevent their drying out. 
Wood separators must alubays he kept mt. t 

Dismantling the Battery. To dismantle the old battery that is 
to be renewed, first remove all the connectors by drilling centrally in 
the top of the enlarged ends, as already explained in connection with 
the replacement of a jar. Where 
much of this work is done, a device 
termed a “connector puller” may be 
obtained from the battery maker. 

After removing the connectors, lift 
all the covers by running a hot 
putty knife around the sealed edges 
and, after they have been taken out, 
clean all the compound off them and 
place them in hot water. This will 
clean the acid from the covers and 
also soften them. In this condi- 
tion, stack the covers and place a 
weight on them to keep them flat. 

Lift all of the cells out of the 
trays. When making a complete 
renewal, the old trays are seldom 
worth saving, but if they are to be 
used again, immerse them in a barrel 
of water in which about 10 pounds 
of bicarbonate of soda (common 
baking soda) has been dissolved, 
to neutralize the acid in the wood. After drying, they will be 
ready for use. Grip one jar firmly between the feet and lift out 
the element with the aid of two pairs of pliers. Fig. 69. Spread 
the plates slightly and remove the wood and rubber separators, 
taking care not to injure the rubber sheets. Throw away the 
old wood separators and scrap the old plates. Wash all sedi- 
ment out of the jars to have them ready for assembling the n^ 
dements. 



Fig. 69, Liftin|5 Element out of Jar 
with Pliers 
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Burnini; Groups. When new plates and straps have been 
cttdered separately and are to be burned into groups, first provide a 

“binning box", as shown in 
Fig. 70. Scrape the plate lugs 
clean and bright and arrange the 
plates as shown in the burning 
box. The height of this box 
should be | inch less than the dis- 
tance from the top of the ribs of 
the rubber jar to the top of the 
jar. The burning iron, which 
acts as a space between the plates 
and as a support for the strap, 
should be made of iron | inch 
thick and slotted to fit the plate 
lugs. This I inch in addition to 
the height of the burning box 
will give the right height for the 
strap, the bottom of which should be | inch below the top of the jar. 

Place the strap over the plate lugs to rest on the burning iron. 
The plate lugs should be trimmed about flush with the top of the strap. 

After burning, cut off the pro- 
jecting ends of the negative 
straps so that the elements may 
enter the jars, Fig. 71. It is not 
necessary to clip off the ends of 
the positive straps. 

Before dismantling the old 
battery, a sketch of the position 
and polarity of the cells in each 
tray should be made, indicating 
the position of the tray terminals 
and their polarity, that is, wheth- 
er the positive is to the right or 
left side of the tray when fading 
the terminal end. Fig. 60. 
Reassembling the Cells. Assemble the new positive and nega- 
tive groups with the plates on pdge in order to insert the separators. 



Fig. 71. CHppiiig oS End o£ Negative Btrap 



Fig. 70. ABsembling Group in Burning Box 
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Place a rubber separator against the grooved side of a wood separator. 


Fig. 69, and insert between a positive and ^ negative plate near the 
center of the elem^t. The rubber, ^sheet must be against the positive 
and the smooth side of the wood separator against the negative, 
Fig. 72. In like manner, insert separators in. all the epaceg^ working 
in both directions from the center. • Living cut a separator means a 
short-circuited cell. The separators should be practically flush wth 
the bottom of the plates to bring their tops against the hpld-do^ 
below the strap and must extend to or beyond the side edges of the 
plates. Grip the element near the bottom in order to prevent the 
plates from flaring out when placing the element in the jar. 

Fill the cells to within ^ inch of the top of the jars, using electro- 
lyte of a specific gravity of 1.300 and allow the cells to stand from 



Fijr. 72. IuBtalUng Separators 

Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


twelve to tw'enty-four hours before starting to charge. After all the 
cells have been assembled, place them in trays in the proper position, 
so that the positive of each will be connected to the negative of the 
adjoining cell and connect temporarily by pressing the connectors into 
position by hand, using the old ones if available. 

Initial Charge. Give the initial charge by putting the battery 
on the regular finishing charge rate. After charging about tiiirty 
minutes, note the voltage of each cell, recording these readings as 
shown in the first column of the form. Fig. 73. 

This is to insure that all the cells hive been properly connected 
up, i.e., in the direction as tb polarity. If they have been properly 
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connected, each cell will show in excess of 2 volts. Any cell showing 
less than 2 volts is probably connected backward and should be 
inspected. Then reduce the charging current to as near one-half of 
the regular finishing rate as the charging apparatus will permit. 
Select one cell near the center of the battery, which will be the 
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Fig. 73. Specimen Battery Charging Record 
Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“pilot cell” throughout the charge. Record readings of time and 
current and the specific gravity and temperature of this pilot cell, as 
indicated in the lower form. Fig. 73, at intervals of from six to twelve 
hours. Should the temperature at any time reach 100° F., reduce 
the current or temporarily interrupt the charge so as not to exceed 
this temperature. 
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Maintain the level of the electrolyte adding water as neces- 
sary. Never add water just before ' takii^g hydrometer readings 
because it would not have time to mix with the electrolyte and would 
give a misleading reading. Hydrometer readings should be corrected 
for any substantial change in the tenipefature, as detiiled in th^ 
section on the Use of the Hydrometer, Part I. '’tVlien the gravity (rf 
the pilot cell has shown no further rise for h i)eriod of twenty-four 
hours, record hydrometer readings of each cell in the column marlsied 
“specific gravity”, Fig. 73. In recording readings, start at the posi- 
tive terminal of cell No. 1, and follow the direction of the electric 
circuit. Individual cell readings should be' recorded at intervals of 
about twelve hours to insure that each reaches a maximum. Bear in 
mind that the object of the initial charge is to remove all acid com- 
bined in the plates. 

Do not stop the initial charge just because a specific gravity of 
1.270 or 1.280 may have been reached, because this may not be the 
maximum. Continue to charge as long as the gravity continues to 
rise. The charge can be considered complete only when there has 
been no rise in the gravity of any cell during a period of twenty-four 
hours of continuous charging. In case the gravity rises about 1.290 
in any cell, draw off its electrolyte down to the top of the plates and 
replace with water, saving this electrolyte for adjusting the specific 
gravity of the cells as follows: Upon completion of the charge adjust 
the specific gravity to its proper value (1.270 to 1.280), using water 
or electrolyte as may be required, and bring the level of the electrolyte 
to a uniform height of ^ inch above the tops of the plates. Some 
variation on the specific gravity among different cells is to be expected, 
since the amount of water in the separators and difference in level 
when filled affect this. 

Importance of Initial Charge. The foregoing outline of procedure 
is based on the assumption that the initial charge is continuous, since 
this will require the shortest time. It is especially desirable that the 
first twenty-four hours of the charge be given without interruption, 
even if the entire charge cannot be made continuous. Where there 
are interruptions, the twenty-four hours of maximum gravity must 
be actual charging time and must not iaclude any idle time. The 
accuracy of the ammeter should be checked for the current readings 
used. 
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A battCTy which has not received sufiicient initial char^ cannot 
be expected to give satisfactory service and life. Therefore, in case 
of any doubt, prolong the charge rather than run the diance of stop- 
ping it too soon. As a further precaution, it is advisable to see that 
the first few charges after the battery goes into service are somewhat 
prolonged. 

Test Discharge. After giving the battery its initial charge, 
it is customary to make a test discharge and, if necessary, recharge 
and make a second test discharge, to avoid the possibility of the bat- 
tery being put into service with any low cells in it caused by defective 



Fig. 74. Wiring Diagram for Battery Test Discharge, Using Rheostat 

assembly. The test is also made to determine its capacity. Capacity, 
however, does not necessarily indicate the completeness or incom- 
pleteness of the initial charge. The only sure indication is the maxi- 
mum specific gravity reached in each cell. This test discharge should 
preferably be made at the normal discharge rate of the battery and 
may be carried out with the aid of a rheostat, as shown in Fig. 74, or, 
where one of this or similar type is not available, by constructing an 
emergency W'ater rheostat, as shown in Fig. 75. The container should 
preferably be a wooden tub or an earthenware jar, as a metal container 
naturally would not t)e suitable, since the current could then follow 
a shorter path from the electrodes to the container instead of being, 
compelled to pass through the solution between the dectrodes. The 
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solution empfeytsd is weak electrolyte, %i hile the electrodes may be 
either strips of metal or pieces of cariJou., ’They should be mounted 
on a piece of board so that the distance between them may be 
adjusted, as Ibf bniOunt of cuirent that flows will depend upon this 
distance. SeijIrUting them further will decrease the amount of 
current passiu^ jtyhile bringing them closer together will mcrease it, 
the rate of ditdhh^jge being shown by the ammeter. In case the rate 
is too high at the maximum distance to which the electrodes cap be 
separated, weaken the electrolyte solution of the rheostat by adding 
more water or, if necessary, make it plain water. If the rate of dis- 



Fig. 75. Wiring Diagram for Battery Test Discharge, Using Water Rheostat 


charge is insufficient even when the electrodes are brought close 
together, strengthen the electrolyte slightly. A convenient form for 
keeping the discharge record is shown by Fig. 76. Should a second 
test disdiarge be made, the capacity will be less than the first, but, 
after several discharges, the battery -will not only recover but will 
exceed its first capacity. 

Re char ging. The battery should then be fully charged, and the 
specific gravity of the electrolyte adjusted to the proper point. On 
this occasion, all the precautions mentioned in connection with tbe 
initial charge and the polarity of the charging connections must be 
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observed. The battery should then be fully discharged. (Fig. 74 
shows the method of connecting the battery to discharge through a 
rheostat, while the water resistance described is illustrated by Fig. 75.) 

DISCHARGE 
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Fig. 76. Specimen Battery Discharge Record 
Courtesy of Electric Storage Battery Company ^ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

If, a suitable resistance is not at hand for this purpose, a water resist- 
ance-may easily be made as follows: 

Take a vessel of wood, or any other material except metal, and 
fill it almost full of a diluted solution of sulphuric acid and water. Con- 
nect the ammeter to one plate of metal and the battery to a second 
plate of metal, both of which should be suspended in the solution, care 
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being taken to prevent the current from passing from one plate to the 
other except through the solution. The remaining terminal of the 
battery and of the ammeter, should be connected together. There is 
then a complete circuit through the improvised resistance, and the 
strength of the current may be varied by placing the plat^ps nearey 
together or farther apart, or by adding acid to the solution, cither of 
which operations will decrease the i-esistance. This should be adjusted 
until the ammeter shows that the battery in discharging through the 
resistance at its normal rate. After cleaning, the capacity of a battery 
may not be as great as it was previous to the operation until it has had 
several charges and discharges. While dismantled, the wood trays 
of the battery should be well rinsed with a strong solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda and water in order to neutralize any acid on them. 
After that, they should be well rinsed with water and, when dry, 
painted with acid-resisting paint. 

PUTTING BATTERY OUT OF COMMISSION 

Methods of Storage. When a battery is not to be used for some 
time, it must be specially prepared before being stored. There are 
two general methods of preparing a battery for storage, one known as 
“wet storage” and the other as “dry storage”, the method adopted 
depending upon the condition of the battery and the length of time 
it is to be out of commission. The wet-storage method is usually 
applied to any battery that is to be out of commission for less than a 
year, provided its condition is such that it will not soon require repairs 
necessitating dismantling it. The dry-storage method is used for any 
battery that is to be out of commission for more than a year, regardless 
of its condition, and it is also applied to any battery that will shortly 
require repairs necessitating its dismantling. 

Wet Storage. Examine the condition of the plates and separators 
and also the amount of sediment in the bottom of the jars. If it is 
found that there is very little sediment and the plates and separators 
are in sufficiently good condition to give considerable additional 
service, the battery may be put into wet storage by giving it an 
equalizing charge and covering it to exclude dust. Replace evapora- 
tion periodically by adding distilled water to maintain the level of the 
electrolyte J inch above the top of the pktes. At least once every 
four months, charge the battery at one4ialf the normal finishing 
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rate until all the cells have gassed continuously for at least three hours. 
Any cells not gassing should be examined and the trouble remedied. 

Dry Storage. When the examination shows that the battery 
will soon require repairs that necessitate dismantling, it should be put 
into dry storage. Dismantle the battery in accordance with the 
instructions given in a preceding section under this head, first making 
the sketch of the layout and connections as there iUustrated. If the 
positive plates show much wear, they should be scrapped; if not, 
remove any loose particles adhering to them by passing a smooth pad- 
dle over the surface but do not wash the positive plates. Charged 
negative plates will become hot in a short time when exposed to the 
air; they should be allowed to stand in the air until cooled. 

Empty the electrolyte out of all the jars into a glazed earthenware 
jar or lead-lined tank and save it for giving the negative plates their 
final treatment before storage. Wash all the sediment out of the 
jars; wash the rubber separators carefully, dry them, and tie them in 
bundles. Place the positive groups in pairs, put them into jars, and 
store them away. Place the negative groups together in pairs, put 
into the remaining half of the jars, cover them with the electrolyte 
saved for the purpose, and allow them to stand in it for five hours at 
least. Then pour off the electrolyte, which may now be discarded, 
and store away the jars containing the negatives. If the negative 
plates showed any bulging of the active material, they should be 
subjected to the pressing treatment first, using boards and a vise 
as described in connection with dismantling the battery. The jars 
containing the positives, as well as those containing the negatives, 
should be well covered to exclude all dust. 

Make a memorandum of the amount of material required to 
reassemble the battery and, when ordering this, provide for extra 
jars and covers, extra rubber separators, and an entire lot of wood 
separators, with a suflScient excess to take care of possible breakage in 
handling. Unless the old connectors were very carefully removed, 
qrder a new set. Include a supply of new electrolyte of 1.300 specific 
gravity to fill all the jars. It is always well to advise the customer 
when tlie battery is put in storage of the material that will be neces- 
sary to reassemble it and request that at least a month’s notice be 
given in which to procure it. To reassemble the battery, proceed as 
in making a complete renewal of the elements. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OPERATION? 

Lead Burning. Type of Ovtfit. In the manufacture of storage 
batteries and in garages where a large number of batteries are 
maintained, a hydrogen-gas apparatus is employed for this purpose. 
For the electric-car owner or the garage doing a comparatively small 
amoimt of battery repair work, the Electric Stivrage Batt«:y Com- 
pany has placed an arc lead-burning outfit on the market. This 
is low in first cost and, with a little practice, good results can be 
obtained with it. As the battery itself supplies the power neces- 



Fig. 77. Arc-Welding Outfit for Burning Conneotiona 

sary, the only material required is the lead in the form of a flexible 
strip or heavy wire. The complete outfit is illustrated in Fig. 77. 
At one end is the clamp for making electrical connection, while at 
the other is a clamp of different form having an insulated handle 
and holding a quarter-inch carbon rod. The two are electrically 
connected by a flexible cable. This simple outfit can be employed 
in two ways, the second being preferable for the beginner, at lea^t 
until a suflBcient amount of skill has been acquired to use the arc 
without danger of melting the straps. 

First Method of Burning. In the first method, a potential of 
from 28 to 80 volts (12 to 15 cells) is required. The clamp should, 
therefore, be fastened to the positive ^le of the twelfth to the 
fiftaentli cell away from the joint to be burned, counting toward the 
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negative terminal of the battery. The carbon then forms the negative 
terminal of the circuit. Otherwise particles of carbon will be carried 
into the joint, as the carbon rod quickly disintegrates when it forms 
the positive pole. The carbon should project 3 or 4 inches from the 
holder. The surfaces of the parts to be burned should be scraped 
clean and bright and small pieces of clean lead about J to ^ inch 
square provided for filling the joint. The carbon is then touched to 
the strap to be burned and immediately withdrawn, forming an 
electric arc which melts the lead very rapidly. By moving the carbon 
back and forth the arc is made to travel over the joint as desired, the 
small pieces of lead being dropped in to fill the gap as required. 
Owing to the high temperature generated, the work must be carried 
out very quickly, otherwise the whole strap is liable to melt and run. 

As this method is difficult and requires practice to secure good 
results, the beginner should try his hand on some scrap pieces of 
lead before attempting to operate on a cell. Its advantages are 
that, when properly carried out, it takes but a short time to do the 
work, and the result is a neat and workmanlike joint. It is extremely 
hard on the eyes, however, and should never be attempted without 
wearing smoked or colored glasses, and even with this protection 
the eyes should be directed away from the work as much as posdble. 

Second Method of Burning. The second method, utilizing the 
hot point of the carbon rod instead of the arc, is recommended for 
general practice. Scrape the parts to be joined and connect the 
clamp between the third and fourth cells from the joint. With this 
method it is not necessary to determine the polarity of the carbon. 
The latter is simply touched to the joint and held there; on account 
of the heavy flow of current it rapidly becomes red- and then white- 
hot. By moving it around and always keeping it in contact with 
the metal, the joint can be puddled. To supply lead to fill the joint, 
an ordinary lead-burning strip can be used, simply introducing the 
end into the puddle of molten lead, touching the hot carbon. The 
carbon projecting out of the holder should be only an inch, or even 
less, in length. After the joint has been made, it can be smoothed 
off by nmning the carbon over it a second time. 

Use of Forms to Co/cer Joint. In joining a strap which has been 
cut in the center, it is best to make a form around the strap by means 
fA a piece of asbestos sheeting soaked jn water and fastened around 
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the strap in the shape of a cup, which will prevent the lead from 
running down. It will be found thafe sheet a, bestos paper is thick 
enough, but it should be fairly wet when ^applied. By this means 
a neat joint can be easily made. The asbestos will adhere veiy 
tightly to the metal, due to the heat, but can be removed by 
wetting it again. When burning a pillar post to a strap, a form 
may be made around the end of the strap in the same maimer, 
though this is not necessary if reasonable care is used. Two or 
three pieces of ^iV-inch strap iron about one inch wide and some 
iron nuts about one inch square are aJ o of service in making the 
joint, the strap iron to be used under the joints and the ruts at 
the side or ends to confine the molten lead. Clay can also be 
used in place of asbestos, wetting it to a stiff paste. As the- 
holder is liable to become so hot from constant use as to damage 
the insulation, besides making it uncomfortable to hold, a pail of 
water should be handy and the carbon dipped into it from time to 
titne. This will not affect its operation in any way, as the carbon 
becomes hot again immediately the current passes through it. 

Oxy-Acetylene Blowpipe. In most garages an oxy-acetylene 
outfit is available which may be advantageously used for lead- 
buniing work. The blowpipe should be handled so that the flame 
will strike the work perpendicularly; this will prevent the flame 
from heating the surrounding metal too high. To make a success- 
ful job the operator must do the work quickly, bringing the flame 
down to the work, fusing the metal, adding the necessary burning 
bar or filling wire, smoothing off the work, and removing the flame 
— all as rapidly as possible. When burning plates to terminal 
bars, a small flame should be used and the work should be held in 
a fixture. The small ends on the plates should extend up into the 
terminal bar slots about two-thirds of the way. The ' burning 
should be carried on by first fusing the end of the plates to the 
bottom of the slots, then filling up the rest of the slot by adding 
lead from a coil of wire or a burning bar.' 

When working on links and poles it is advisable to do only 
part of one pole, move to another for a few minutes, and then 
come back to the first for a few minutes. This will allow, the 
wotk to cool off slightly and will prevent breaking down or melt- . 
ing. away. When burning this class of whrk, especially if the lead 
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is old and pitted with dirt and cut by acid, it is advisable to 
use an oxidizing flame when working down in the pocket. 

^Freezing. In addition to taking care that thef. temperature of 
the cells does not exceed 100° F. on charge, precsiutions are also 
necessary to prevent the temperature of the battery falling too 
low, as a drop in temperature causes a falling off in the efficiency. 
This is particularly true of the alkaline battery, the output cun e 
of which drops off rapidly below 60° F., so that this type of bat- 
tery is usually installed in a manner which keeps it at an even 
temperature, making it possible to operate it successfully in zero 
weather. Furthermore, in the case of the lead cell, freezing must 
be guarded against. To avoid this, the battery should always be 
kept fully charged in cold weather, as a charged cell will not freeze 
in the temperatures ordinarily experienced. Electrolyte will freeze 
at various temperatures, according to the state of charge as follows : 

8p. Gr, 1.120 battery fully di«charged 20® F. above zero 

8p. Or. 1.100 battery three-quarters discharged Zero F. 

8p. Gr. 1.210 battery half-discharged 20® F. below zero 

Sp. Gr. 1.200 battery one-quarter discharged 60® F. below zero 

When a batterj' is stored away for the winter, care should be 
taken not to let the temperature of the place in which it is kept 

fall below 20“ F., or else the battery should be kept fully charged. 

Putting New Battery in Commission. One of the things that 
the garage man caring for electric vehicles will be called upon to 
do at intervals will be the ordering and installation of a new bat- 
tery* in a car. As received from the manufactiu^r, the battery is 
in a charged condition, but it must be inspected and tested before 
being placed in the car. 

Impection of Baitery. To avoid spilling the electrob'te from the 
cells, care must be taken in unpacking the trays. After cleaning off 
the excelsior and other packing from the tops of the cells, the soft 
rubber plugs should be removed from all the latter to note if they 
all contain the proper amount of electroljte. This should be | inch 
over the tops of the plates. If the electrolyte is uniformly below the 
proper level m all the ceib, this is e^ndently due to evaporation; add 
enough distilled or ram water to bring the level to the prop» height. 
But if the level the electrolyte is foimd to be low in some oeUs only 
this is due to loss of deotndyte. If this has lemtited from the tm 
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having been turned over in shipment, the excelsior around the top of 
the tray wall be wet (the acid does not evaporate), and some acid 
would be spilled from oH the cells in that tray. In this case, replace 
the amount lost by filling the low cells the proper height with chemi* 
cally pure electrolyte of 1.250 specific gn. vity (se' en parts of water 
to two pure sulphuric acW, by volume). 

Replacementa. If the electrolyte in a cell is low. due t.o a broken 
jar, the bottom of the tray will be wet, though the excelsior around the 
the top may be dry. Replace the broken iar as detail(*d in the instruc- 
tions given imder that heading and add f'ufhcieiiJ eleotroLte of 1.250 
specific gravity to make up for that lost. Should it 1 h> found after 
replacing the broken jar and giving the batte-> an equalizing charge, 
that the gravity does not reach approximatel\ 1.275, it is due to 
not having replaml the same amount of acid n.s was spilled. To 
adjust this, draw off with a s\ ringe romc of the electrolyte from the 
top of the cell and add water (w l.3(X) acid to bring the siH'cific gravity 
to between 1.270 and 1.280. 

Charging. Put the battery on charge at the low rate given on the 
name plate on each tray. Charge at about this rate until all the 
cells gas imiformly. Reduce the current to one-half that rate and 
continue the charge for three hours longer, when the battery will l>e 
ready to put into service. It is advisable., however, before putting 
the battery into service, to take and record the specific gravity of the 
electrolj'te of each cell and the temperature of one or more of the cells. 

Packing a Battery. It is sometimes necessary to ship a battery 
back to the manufacturer for repairs, and the amount of damage 
occasioned in transit by improper packing has led the makers to issue 
special instructions for doing this. A box at least 2 inches larger in 
each direction than the overall size of the battery tray .should be made 
of strong 1-mcb or IJ-inch planks. It should be made with an A- 
shaped top to prevent placing it any other way than upright. Where 
more than one tray is shipped in a Ijox, 2 inches must be allowed 
between the. traj's. The maximum permissible weight, however, is 
2(X) pounds. Cover the bottom of the box with a layer of sawdust, 
exodsior, or coarse shavings to a depth of 2 inches, and on this place 
the tray of cells. Over the top of the cells place paraffined paper and 
then cover tne w’hole tray with stout wrapping paper, folding it down 
over the sides of the tray to keep packing material and dust out of 
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the cells. Fill the space around the sides with sawdust or excelsior, 
or even with waste paper twisted into balls and wads, ramming the 
whole down tightly so that the tray cannot move. Nail slats on the 
box for a cover (never make a solid cover), and nail a stout strip on 
each side extending beyond the ends, for handles. >The slatted cover 
enables the freight handlers to see the contents and makes for more 
careful handling. Label the box “handle with care” and “do not 
drop”. Put your own name and address on the package as well as 
that of the battery manufacturer, and notify the latter of the ship- 
ment. Complete batteries should be shipped as “electric storage 
batteries assembled”. No railroad caution labels are required as the 
electrolyte in the (wlls is st) dilute that acid in this form is exempted 
from the rules applying to its shipment in other forms. Boxes of good 
elements, or plates, should be shipped as “I^ead Battery Plates”, 
while worn-out plates may lie shipped as “Scrap Ijead”, boxes of jars 
as “Rubber Battery Jars”, covers and separators as “Rubber Goods”, 
and empty trays as “Empty Wocxl Crates”. By properly designating 
the material as above in the bill of lading, the most favorable freight 
rate may lat obtained. 

Giuses of Low Battery Power. A decrease in the speed or mileage 
of a car does not nece.ssarily mean a lack of capacity in the battery. 
If the current consumption is greater than normal, it may be due to 
trouble with the trammission, motor, or running gear — the car 
“runs hani^’ — or it may btr due to poor connections. When other 
causes fail, then it is probably the battery, and its lack of capacity 
may always be traced to some definite cause. There may be a dry 
cell, due to a leaky jar; some or all of the cells may be in a state of 
incomplete charge, due to the batterj- having been run too low and 
not sufficiently charged. ITie plates may be short-circuited by 
excessive deposit of .sediment, or by something falling into the jar. 

, If the trouble cannot be located upon examination, connect the 
battery in series and discharge it at the normal rate through a suitable 
resistance, as already explained. As the dischaige progresses the 
voltage will gradually decrease, and it should be frequently read at 
the battery tmninals. As soon as it shows a sudden drop, the voltage 
of each cell dbould be taken with a low-reading voltmeter. While 
the readings are being taken, the discharge rate should be maintained 
constant, and the disdliarge continued until the majority of the cdls 
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read L70 volts. Those reading less than this should be noted* Tbe 
discharge should then be followed by a dbirge until the cells which 
show 1.70 volts are up. Then the low cells should be cut out and 
ejcamined and the trouble remedied. Assuming that there ai^ no 
short-circuits, low specific gravity of the electrolyte in such a cell 
will indicate stoppage or a leak, the loss from which has been re|den- 
ished with water alone. ()r it will be a sign of insufticient charge, 
over-discharge, standing in a discharged conditiori, or a combination 
of these abuses. Any one of tliese indicates that there is acid in 
combination with the active material of the plates, and it should be 
brought out by a long charge at one-quarter the normal discharge 
rate. Continue charging until the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
stops rising; then adjust to normal (1.270 to 1.280) by drawing off 
some of the electrolyte and adding water if it be above normal, and 
by adding acid if it be l>elow normal. The low cells should be 
grouped by themselves and charged as a separate battery. 

STANDARD INSTRUCTIONS FOR STORAGE HATTERIES 
As Issued by the Society of Automobile Engineers 

1. Batteries must be profierly installed. 

Keep haltery securely fastened in place. 

Battery must be accessible to faeilitate regular adding of water to, and 
oeoasional testing of, solution. Battery compartment must In* ventilated and 
drained, must keep out wat4»r, oil, and dirt and must not afford opportunity for 
an3rthing to be laid on top of battery. Battery should have free air space on all 
sides, should rest on cleats rather than on a solid Ixittom tmd holding devices 
should grip case or case handles. A cover, cleat, or bar pressing down on the 
cells or terminals must not be used. 

2. Keep battery and interior of battery compartment wiped clean 
and dry. 

Do not permit an open flame near the battery. 

Keep all small ai tides, especially of metal, out of, and away from^ the bat- 
tery, Keep terminals and connections coated with vaseline or grease. If 
solution has slopped or spilled, wipe off with waste wet with ammonia water. 

2. Pure water must be ^ded tcualf cells regularly and at stilR* 
cientfy frequent intervals to keep the solution at the proper height. 

The proper height for the eoltUim i» usually giem on the inetrudionr or nafmh 
plate on the baliery. In all eases the mdutum must oooer the. battery plates. 

The frequency with which water must be added depends largely upon t|ie 
battery, the system with which it is used, and the condition of operation. Omsa 
every two weeks is temmmmded as good practice in cool weather; pnm every 
week in hot weather. 

Plugs must be remosed to add water; then mplaeed and serewoi home gfkr 
fOmg, 
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Do mi me acid or elecirolyiey only pure water. 

tX) not \m* any water known to contain even small quantities of salts of any 
kind. Distilled water, molted artificial ice, or fresh rain water arc recommended. 

Use only a clean non-metallic vessel. 

Add water regularly, although the battery may seem to work all right 
without it. 

4. The best way to ascertain the condition of the battery is to 
test the specific gravity (density) of the solution in each cell with a 
hydrometer. 

ThU ahmM be> done regularly. 

A comrenicnl time u u)hen adding icatcr, but the reading should he taken before, 
rather than after, adding the water. 

A reliable specific gravity tent cannot he made after adding water and before it 
has ber7i mixed by charging the battery or by running the car. 

To take a Heading, insert the end of the rubber tube in the cell. Squeeze 
anrl then slowly release the rubber btilb, drawing up electrolytic from the cell 
unt il the hydrometer floats. The reading on the graduated stem of the hydromo 
t(*r at the point where it emerges from the solution is the six'cific gravity of 
the eleetr(»lyte. After testing, the electrolyte mmt always be returned to the cell 
from which it ivas drawn. 

The gravity reading is expn'ssed in “points”, thus the difTercnce between 
1250 and 1275 is 25 points. 

5. When all cells are in good order the gravity will test about the 
same (within 25 points) in all. 

Gravity nlwre 1200 indicates bailer y more than half charged. 

(Jraiity below 1200 but above 1150 indicates battery less than half charged. 

When battery is found to he half discharged, use lamps sparingly until, by 
charging the battery, the gravity is restored to at least 1200. See Section 8. 

Graidty Mow 1150 indicates battery completely discharged or ^*run down”. 

A niiMiown battery should be given a full charge at once. Sec Sections 
7 and 8. 

A run-down batter>' is always the result of lack of charge or wiisto of cur- 
rent . If, after having b<»en fully charged, the battery soon runs down again, 
tliere is trouble somewhere else in the system, whit^h should be located and 
correct ed. 

l^jtting acid or electrolyte into the cells to bring up spi'cific gravity can do 
no good and may do gn*at harm. Acid or elect r()l>"te should never he put into 
t he battery ejccept by an exi>erienced battery man. 

6. Gravity in one cell markedly tower than in the others, especially 
if successive readings show the difference to be increasing, indicates that 
the cell i$ not in good order. 

If the cdl atm regularly regutres more water than the others, a leaky jar is 
indicated. 

Even a alow leak will rob a cell of all its electrolyte in time, and a leaky jar 
should be immediately replaced with a good one. 

If there is fio fcoJfc and if the gravity is, or becoms^ 50 to 75 points below that 
in other ceilSf a partial short*circuit or other trouble uHthin the ceU is indicated. 

A partial short-circuit may, if neglected, seriously injure the batterj’^ and 
should receive the prompt attention of a good hatter}' repair man. 
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7. A battery charge is complete when, with chatging current flow- 
ing at the rate given on the instruction-plate or» tne battery, all cells 
are gassing (bubbling) freely and evenly and the gravity of all cells has 
shown no further rise during one hour. 

The gravity of the solution in ceUsfutiy charged above is to i,SOC). 

8. The best results in both starting 4t ifn lighting service will be 
obtained when the system is so designed and adjusted that the battery 
is normally kept well charged, but without e^ccessive overcharging, 

//, /or any reason^ an extra charge to maximum specific graviiy is needed^ it 
may be accompliBhed by running the engine idky or bv amig direct currerif from an 
outside source. 

In charging from an outside source use dirun current only. Limit the 
f'urrent to the proper rate in iiinpc'res by oonm Crhig a stiitahle resirtance in series 
with the battery. Incandescent lanjps are ^*onvenient for this pur|)Ose. 

Connect the positive battery teriiiinal (paint (^#1 r(‘d, or marked HIS or 
P or 4") to the ]K)aitive charging wire and negative to negative*. If reversed, 
serious injury may result. Test charging \vir(*s for positive and negative with a 
voltmeter or by dipping the ends in a glass of wat<‘r containing a few drops of 
electrolyte, w^hen hub})les will forin on the negative wire. 

9. A battery which is to stand idle should first be fully charged. 
See Sections 7 and 8. 

A battery not in aelive service nmy be kept in condition for use by giving it a 
freshening charge at least once every two months^ but should preferably also he given 
a thyroiigh charge^ after an idle period ^ before it is replaced in service. 

A battery which has stood idle for more than two months shonhl he charged at 
one^half rwmial rate to maximum gravity luforc being replaced in service. 

It is not vise to jyerjnit a haiiery to stand for more than six months without 
charging. 

Disconnect the loads from a battery that is not in wTvice so that it may not 
lo8(» through any slight leak in ear wiring. 

SOME SOURCES OF POWER LOSS 

As the power of the electric vehicle is closely limited by the 
capacity of the battery it carries, it is absolutely esstmtial that ever}' 
imrt of the mechanism be kept in good running order so that none 
of the power may be wasted. Whether tlse machine i.s considered 
as a whole, or eac-h component is treated 8ej)arately, the electric 
vehicle is about as simple as it possibly could he. But the number 
of places at which power losses may occur will gn'atly surprise the 
uninitiated owner when he comes to look into the subject. It is 
nothing unusual for the purchaser of an electric vehicle to write the 
maker a year or so after he has bought it tliat while the car ran perv 
fectly satisfactorily at first, its mileage has now l:>een very much 
reduced. He has followed instructions imfdicitly, the battery has been 
well looked after, and, according to all indications, it is in as good 
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condition as ever it was, but it is impossible to obtain anj’thing like 
the rated mileage from a full charge of the battery. A little investi- 
gation will show that, in the majority of cases, the owner, who has 
not had the advantage of a mechanical training, has become so 
impressed with the great importance of properly maintaining the 
electrical end of the car that he has disregarded its mechanical 
efficiency entirely, 

Non-Alignment of Steering Wheels. One of the most prolific 
sources of pf)wcr losses, and one of the last to be suspected, is non- 
alignment of the wheels. A chance blow in drawing up along- 
side a curb is sometimes sufficient to make one of the front wheels 
“toe in’’ slightly. The fault is not noticed and may be aggravated 
by subsequent blows at the same spot, or on the other wheel. This 
may cause the bearings to bind to a certain degree and also to impose 
a heavy load on the motor by the new angle which the tires make 
with the road surface. It is difficult for the average layman to 
appre(.‘iat(* how great an increase in the load such a seemingly trivial 
fault as this may create, and it can oidy be realized to a certainty by 
keeping a re(H)rd of the ammeter readings at all of the speeds under 
normal conditions. Just how much current is required to start and 
to mount various grades should be noted. As the service of an 
electric vehicle is chiefly confined to urban travel and covers prac- 
tically the same routes day after day, it is possible to keep a close 
check on current cojisurnption by noting how far the ammeter 
netslle travels over the dial in running on the level and in mounting 
grades that have to lie climbed frt'quently. Small increases in the 
current required to do the same work at different times would then 
be reatlily apparent, and as the malady is in»i)osing an extra drain 
on the battery, which is simply a wa.Hte of energy, its cause should 
Ih* looketi for and remedied. 

The electric vehicle is a power-measuring machine without an 
equal, and the dri\’er who has familiarized himself with the per- 
formance of his car under favorable conditions should be able readily 
to detect tlie presence of trouble by tlie increased current consump- 
tion and the correspondbgly decreased mileage per charge. The 
causes may be electrical as well as mechanical, and wffiere a car has 
not been properly looked after, it b more than likely that the falling 
off in the available radius on a single charge will be traceable to an 
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accumulation of causes small in themselves, hut of considerable 
importance in the aggregate. Disalignment of^ the front wheels 
lhay sometimes be due to the steering gear — that is, the connecting 
rod which serves to keep these wheels parallel — ^woriung out of 
adjustment. Unless they are perfectly aligned, they not only make 
more current necessary to propel the vehicle, LUt they also serve to 
wear out the front tires more rapidly than would otherwise be the 
case. Sagging of the rear axle, which was not an uncomnion fault 
in earlier years, but which is now rare, tvill prodiu-e similar conditions 
at the rear w^heels and, as the entire power of the car is utilized at 
this point, the result is just that much worse. 

Worn Chains and Sprockets. Next in tlie order of importance 
to badly aligned driving or steering wheels from a mechanical point 
of view, comes a worn driving chain. This naturally applies to the 
chains employed for either of the reductions in motor speed. It is 
like wise equally true of the sprockets, but a worn sprocket is prac- 
tically alw'ays the result of the continued use of an old chain. The 
latter is allowed to w'ear to a point where its pitch is greater than that 
ot the teeth of the sprocket, and, in consequence, the chain shows a 
constant tendency to ride the teeth of the sprocket instead of fitting 
snugly between them, as sh(»uld be the case. This tightetjs the chain 
and imposes a greatly added load upon it and the sprocket, with the 
result that the teeth of the latter are also soon worn out of pitch. 
When this occurs, the only remedy lies in the replacement of both 
chains and sprockets, as the fitting of a new' chain on a worn sprocket 
®'Sgr®v 2 ites the evil and causes the new chain to wear to a point of 
uselessness in a very short time. The best prevemtive is to watch 
the driving chains for such conditions and to replace a chain as s(M)n 
as it gives any indication of mounting the teeth instciul of running 
smoothly. 

These instructions apply only to pleasure mcMlels antedating 
1913-14, as practically all mcalels are ifbw made with the shaft drive 
using a bevel gear or worm; but there are thousands of the older 
chain-driven cars in service, the electric having a much longer 
effective life than the gasoline car. 

Noti'AIignment of Axles. On all electric cars, whether they be 
of the chain- or shaft-<Jriven variety, it will be found that some 
means are provided for aligning the rear axle. These take the form 
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of dwtmicc or rmlim rodjt, attached through the medium of a hinge 
joint to the axle and some form of pivot joint at the countershaft, this 
construction having been referred to in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the transmission of a double chain-driven car. Although 
effective means of locking these rods are provided, they are sub- 
jected to constant vibration and jolting and sooner or later will 
require attention. It will be apparent that if one is adjusted so as 
to be somewhat shorter than the other, an excessive fraction of the 
load will be imposed on the driving chain on the short side. This 
will alsf» place a very heavy strain on the differential or balance gear, 
and a greatly added amount of power will be required to drive the 
car. The imiK)rtance of accurately adjusting the distance rods so 
that the rear axle will be at right angles with the frame anf of main- 
taining it in that condition may accordingly be appreciated. 

Dry Bearings. It would appear almost superfluous to mention 
lack of oil as a mechanical source of power loss, but many electric 
v<‘hicle owners seldom attach sufficient inqiortance to the necessity 
for oiling the moving parts. It is a popular fallacy, quite generally 
indulged in, that the anti-fricftion bearing is a mechanical device that 
requires no lubrication. Ball bearings do call for less attention 
in this direction than any other. They need very little oil, and at 
much longer intervals than a plain bearing, but they cannot render 
efficient stTvice without some lubricant. In fact, it is this very abil- 
ity to stand an uncommon amount of abuse that seems to have earne<l 
for the ball iM'aring its popular reputation for ability to run quite as 
well whether it is dry or oiled. The lubricant not only serves the 
same end that it does in any bearing — that of reducing friction, but 
it also acts as a {irevcntivc of rust— the greatest enemy of the ball 
Inwing; and as these iM'arings are rather expensive replacements, it 
pays to avoid this by regular oiling at least once a month. Only the 
best grade of light machine oil should In; employed, or a thin-bodied 
and highly-refined vaseline with which the Iwaring may be packed. 
It is quite essential that the lubricant should be entirely free from 
acid, whicli would attack the highly polished surfaces of the balls 
and races and destroy the efficiency of the bearing. The electric- 
vehicle user’s chief safeguard against tliis is to c*onfine his purchases 
to brands rec-ommended by the manufa<-turer of the car. Where 
the presence of acid is suspecte«I, a simple te.st may be made by 
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(lipping a small piece of cotton waste in the lubricant and then 
wrapping it around a piece of polished steel. This should be placed 
in the sun and examined at the end of a A’eek or more. If the lub- 
ricant contains acid, there will be traces of its etching effect on the 
polished surfaces and it is useless. Oil +hat is entirely free from acid 
will not affect the most highly polished surface, 

Wheels and axles out of alignment, worn chains and sprockets, 
improperly adjusted brakes, which may be dragging, and neglected 
bearings sum up the chief mechanical sources of power loss. 

It is quite as important, however, that losses of electric power 
he guarded against, as they interfere with the elBcicnt utilization of 
" .le energy stored in the batteries and decrease the available mileage 
on a charge, regardless of the condition of the mechanism. Vibra- 
tion will prov’^e the undoing of almost ar.ything in the course of time, 
and, while every precaution is taken by the manufacturer to provide 
durable and permanent (connections, it seems practically impos- 
sible to provide a form of terminal that will he absolutely pnmf 
against this influence and still permit of being disconnected con- 
veniently when required. Air ititerposes a very high resistance 
in a circuit, and but a slight amount of looseness iu a connection 
creates an air gap that must be bridged by the current in order to 
complete the circuit. This causes arcing, or a flashing of the current 
across the gap, which is destru(;tive of the terminals and is not in- 
frequently responsible for the ignition of adjacent material. As will 
i>e apparent from the wiring diagram given, there are quite a number 
<if such connections, and going over them systematically at regular iii- 
terv’als is the only way to guard against current losses from this source. 

Brushes and Commutator. The hruslies and commutator are 
the only parts of the clec’tric^ motor that are subjeci; to wear, and 
the life of the commutator is naturally equivalent to that of several 
sets of brushes, so that the latter constitute practically the sole item 
to be looked after in connection tvith tfie motor. They are either 
plain blocks of carbon, or carbon with fine copper wire embedded 
in it, and are held against the commutator by springs. To examine 
their condition closely, the housing should be removed, the rear axle 
jacked up, and the motor run on the first speed. No attempt should 
be made to run it on any of the other speeds when in this condition, 
nor should it l»e run any longer than ne<!esHary, This d(»es not 
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exactly simulate actual driving conditions as, with the wheels off 
the ground, practically no load is imposed on the motor and, while 
the latter may spark badly under load, it will frequently give little 
indication of this form of trouble when running light. 

If the brushes have been sparking badly in actual service there 
will l)e certain signs of this in the shape of the blackened commutator 
bars. They should be wiped clean and, if any oil has leaked on to 
them from the Ix'aring, ail traces of it should be removed. If this 
does not suffice to remove the blackened appearance, the sparking 
has been such as to burn the copper, and this blackened surface 
should be removefl with the aid of a piece of very fine sandpaper 
held against the (tornmutator while it is turning slowly. Never use 
emery cloth for this purpose, as the abrasive material employed in 
its manufacture is of a metallic nature, and not only tends to embed 
itself in the insulation between the bars, but, once there, serves as a 
conductor and may short-circuit some of the armature coils, result- 
ing in serious damage tf) the motor. If the finishes merely appear 
to be glazfHl but still make good contact all over the bearing surface, 
the latter may be rubbed with the sandpaper as well. If they have 
worn to a point where the contact is not good, new brushes should 
1)6 substituted, and it would be well for the owmer of the electric 
vehicle who is not familiar with the motor, to have an experienced 
jierson put them in for him the first time — every time, in fact, unless 
he is perfectly sure of his own ability in this line. A set of brushes 
will seldom, if ever, need replacement more than once during an 
entire season. 

For instructions co'S'ering si'ating of brushes, testing springs, 
and the like, refer to st^ctions on these faults in the article on 
Starting Motors and Lighting (venerators. 

Armature Troubles. When the housing is off, the brush con- 
nections and otlier motor connections should be inspected foi loose- 
ness or other faults. Instructions for locating grounds, short- 
circuits, or open circuits in the armature and field windings are 
given in connection with the articles on Starting and Lighting 
S>’8tems. 

The armature is supported on annular ball bearings in the major- 
ity of cases, and w’hile these Iwarings require little attention, they 
should be packet! witli vaseline as already directed, when needing 
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lubrication. Oil should not be used as it will ^ow out on to the 
commutator at one end or the armature wiadihgs at the other. 

Miscellaneous. In speaking of connections, those at the batterj' 
are included and they should be inspected as well. The connections 
between the different cells are usually made by burniiig the lead- 
strap terminals together, though some ha\’e bolted connections, and 
these may jar loose; but the various "roups are connected to one 
another and to the remaining apparatus, and these terminals are 
probably more apt to give trouble than some of t!ie others, as it is 
nothing unusual to remove the battery at times and sufficient care 
is not always exercised to have the connections solidly fast. 

The loss of electrical energy, due to undercharged and short- 
('ircuited cells in the battery, has been treated in detail in connection 
with the care of the battery. 

Tires are, w'ithout doubt, one of the greatest sources of power 
loss on the electric vehicle, and it is one that mystifies the uninitiated 
pxieedingly. This matter is gone into at length in connection with 
tire equipment. 


TIRES AND MILEAGE 

Relation of Tires to Mileage. It will appear odd and some- 
what inexplicable at first sight that these two headings should he 
included in the same chapter, for the average man thinks that the 
only thing which has any direct influence on the mileage of the car 
is the amount of energy the battery is capable of giving forth. As 
is pointed out under “Sourtres of Power Loss”, there are many other 
factors that affect the available radius of the car more or less indi- 
rectly. Tires are not included among the.se indirect sources, as the tire 
equipment has a most direct and, therefore, a mo.st important bearing 
on the distance the electric car is capable of traveling on a single 
charge of the battery. The gasoline ma<Jiine is endowed with such 
a liberal surplus of driving pow’er that the loss occasioned by tires 
represents but an insignificant fraction of the whole; in other words, 
is a totally negligible factor. Had it not been for extensive experi- 
ments carried out in connection with the electric automobile, the 
importance of these losses w'ould not have been definitely knowm. 

When all the points which contribute to both the electrical and 
mechanical efficiency of the car have been carefully maintained in 
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proper working <»rder, and still both the speed and total capacity 
of the battery fail to respond, the cause of the trouble may be 
summed up in a single word— “tires.” For tires constitute the 
most important element in the determination of mileage and, 
though that fact Is seldom, if ever, mentioned in connection with 
aa’ounts of phenomenal mileages made on a single charge, they 
are the chief <‘ontrolling factor. The tires usually employed for 
such “stunts” are specially made for the purpose and are not 
a<lapted to ordinary service. They have extremely thin walls, 
with the thread of the fabric reinforcement running continuously 
round the tread of the tire in the same direction, and are not only 
very likely to j)uncture on slight provocation, but are far from 
dural)le. The expens<; of employing such tires regularly would lx? 
pnJiibitive, particularly as they are very difficult to repair when 
jnmcttirwl, 

> Kinds of Tires. Pncuinafic. On the gasoline car, in view of 
the great weights and high siKH'ds, it is solely a question of l>eing 
able to make the pneumatic tire sufficiently strong to stand the 
unusually severe stresses to which it is subjected. To accomplish 
this end, the fabric structure forming the foundation of the shoe, 
or outer euveloiK* of the tire, is made of various layers of heavy 
canvas placed at angles to one another and solidly vulcanized 
together. 'Fhis <‘onstruction makes an extremely stiff wall, as is 
cvidenml by the difficulty in forcing a clincher tyjx? of tirt' on to 
the rin>. .Such a tire will yield to the minimum degrta; under the 
w«'ight <»f the car or road obstacles when inflated to the projxT 
pressure'. In conseapieuw, it absorbs considerable power. This 
loss is still further incrt'ased by the u.se of chains, studs, or similar 
anti-skid devices. Tests made on the recamling dynamometer of 
the Automobile Ulub of .\inerica in New York City have shown 
that .some forms of non-skid treads, particularly those employing 
heavy steel studs embedded in thick leather, absorl)ed as much as 
5 horsepower per wheel to drive them. Tests showing 2 to 2^ 
horsepower per wheel were not uncommon, and in but few instances 
did the loss drop below 1 horsepower per driving wheel, regardless 
of the tj'pe of tire emploj-ed. 

It w’ould be manifestly out of the question to expect much in 
the way of mileage from an electric vehicle if handicapped in this 
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laaijner. Non-skid devices of any kind arc rar* *y seen on electric 
automobiles for this reason, about the only occasion when they are 
in endence being in winter, when they are actuallj required on ice 
or slushy pavements to afford sufBcient traction. For eleciric 
service a structure is required in which the fabric foimdation is so 
constituted as to be able to adapt itself most readily to the distor- 
tion caused by being pres.sed out flat on its contact am with the 
road. 

Solid. Viewed fnmi one aspect, the eleccric has an advantage 
over tlie gasoline car. Owing to its greatly reduml s)M,>ed, the 
ow ner tif an electric finds the solid-rubber tire a prm tieul option. 
Naturally, there can l)e no comparison bct\v(>en tliC riding qualities 
of a solid and a pneiunatic tire, but as most electric-vehicle work 
is over smoothly paved streets, and the reasonable dri^■er should 
never take obstructions except at a greatly reduc('d aptHid, the 
solid tire provides an amount of comfort out of proportion to its 
greatly reduced co.st as compared with the pneumatic. The mile- 
age raelius possible with a good solid tire is about the same as that 
})o.ssible with the standard fabrie; type of pneumatic usually 
referred to by the electric-vehicle jnanufaetiirer as a ‘‘gasoline” 
ty]x‘ of tire, with the advantage in favor of the former in that it 
is free from jmnetun'. 

Test Curves. An extensive investigation has been made of 
the subject of tires in the past few years and consideral)le data 
compiled. Herewith is given a series of curves prepared by the 
Imilders of the Ilauch and Lang electrics which will suffice to 
reveal the great differences in tin^s where the question of mileage 
is concerned, Fig. 7S. The curves show that of the solid tyjxis 
experimented with the Motz tire rendered the Ix'st pi'rformunce. 
f)n referring to the chart, it will be apparent that the sliowing of 
the tire in question is .somewhat more unifonn tlian the Diamond 
pneumatic typ>e. At the high limit of' the range i.s to lx; found 
the Palmer cord tire, which is a single-tulx; t\ 7 x; of j)nemnatic 
with thread fabric. Bearing in mind the fact that increasing 
speed means a corresjjonding reduction in the mileage, the applica- 
tion of the chart is simple. Taking the Palmer tire just referred 
to as an example, select in the vertical column at the left marked 
‘‘miles per hour,” the rate at which the car Is to travel. Trace 
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this along the horizontal line representing the speed, to the right 
until it intersects the characteristic curve of the. tire in question. 
At that pfjint, rise perpendicularly to the point where the vertical 
line meets the top of the chart, which is divided into sections giv- 
ing total mileage, by increments of 10 miles. For instance, suj)- 
ptj.se it be desired to run a car at 15 miles an hour on Palmer cord 
tires. Tracing the 15-mile line to the right, it will be found to 
intersect the Palmer-tire curve at the vertical line corresponding to 
KK) miles. A striking example of the manner in which mileage 
iiKTeases witli reduce<l speed may be .seen by traeing the 12|-mile 
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line to the right until it intersects the Palmer curve. It givt'.s a 
total mileage of 123, or an increa.se of 23 j)er tx*nt iti the <listance 
eovertnl for a <lecrea.se of but 2§ miles per hour in the si)eed. B\' 
making a further ixsluction to 10 miles an hour, 130 miles could 
Iks coverwl (»u a c'harge. This, of course, is not due to any charac- 
teristic of the tire, but to the fact that the lower the discharge 
rate the greater the capacity of the battery, the phenomenal mile- 
ages given being the result of employing a tire that presents the 
minimum of resistance to bending. 

New Tire Equ^ment. A little study of the foregoing will 
serve to reveal one of the most prolific causes of complaint on the 
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part of uninitiated owners of electric veh'des. After wearing out 
one or two tires in service, they instruct the garagemen to put 
“new ones” in their place, or they renew the old ones by purchas- 
ing in the open market themselves. Unless informed as to the 
purpose for which the tire.s are needed, both the garagemen and 
the tire salesman are more than apt to supply r gasoline t.ype of 
tire. A distinct falling off in the mileage radii.s of the car is at 
once noticeable, particularly if the owner has been in the habit of 
making use of the higher si)ceiis. Hie cause is apparently inex- 
plicable, and the result is a compIaii;t to the manufacturer that 
soiucthing has gone wrong or that the car :s j!ot fulfilling the 
])ron’.iscs made for it, wlien, as a matter of fact, greater care 
si'.ould have been taken to tnaintain the lire equipment the same 
throughout. 

Improper Inflation. Tires have been previously mentioned as 
one of the sources of power loss, and the foregoing serves to 
explain to a great degree why this is so. An item of considerable 
importance in the treatment of tires, wdiich has not been referred 
to, is improper inflation. A s<»ft tire naturally consumes more 
I)ower to drive it because of the increased friction due to the 
greater area of the tire in contact with the ground. Such a condi- 
tion is detrimental to the tire itst-if as it iiuTeases the amount of 
wear and the danger of rim cuts. , ■ 

If the tire be too soft, the weight of tlie car v. ill cause it to 
spread unduly at the point of contact with tl>e road and thi.s con- 
tlition w'ill he immediately notic(tuble. On the otlicr hand, when 
the tire is pumped up too hard, the tire will stand just as if it 
wert' bearing no load. Such a condition obviously pliu^i'S too 
great a strain on both tl;e fa})ric and tlic rubber, aixi is frecpiently 
the cau.se of tire failures that are usually assigiKsl to a totally 
different reason. With its ordinary load of jiussengers, the electric* 
should only cause a .slight flattening "'of the tires at the trearl, 
e.xperiment showing that the l>est results are obtained when the 
iherea,se in the wddth of the tire is alx>ut 20 to 25 per C“ent, that is, 
a 3-inch tire when properly inflated should measure approximately 
3| inches across its horizontal diameter at the part in contact 
with the road. Of course, the, surest method of ax'oiding improper 
inflation is a tire pressure gage. 
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ELECTRIC INDICATING INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USES 

Volt-Ammeter. With an electric, it is importaot to watch the 
volt-ammeter. An example of this type of combined instrument is 
shown by the accompanying illustration, Fig. 79. It will be noted 
that the indicating needle of the ammeter does not go to the eml 
of its scale, but reads both ways, the scale to the left hand being 
for the charging current, and that to the right for the discharging 
current. These instruments are manufactured in various forms, 
one type very much in use having the voltmeter and ammeter 



Fig. 79. General Elcotric Volt-Ammeter 


scales parallel in a vertical plane. Some also have the voltmeter 
.scale so divided that the reading of tlie individual ctdls may Ik' 
taken. 

Hy lavonung fiuniliar with the readings of the iitstrument and 
by reali^cing their .sigiiificance, the driver of an electric automobile 
is in a jK)sition not only to judge whether the battery is giving the 
proper service, but he also has an accurate gage on the condition 
of the running gear and transmission of the vehicle itself. The 
instrument is capable, therefore, of giving ample warning by its 
deflections of any weakness, eJectrical or mechanical. 

Anq>ere-Hour Meter. WTile the volt-ammeter affords a con- 
stant indication of the working of the battery, as well as the effi- 
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ciency of the transniissioiu and is aecoah'ngly indispensable, it does 
not pennit of the direct rending of the :;tate oi (dinrge laa’ indicate 
off-hand how rnueli of the energy has been and lunv inueli 

remnins available at any gi\(‘n tiiiu^. Fo' this purpose tlu Sang- 
arno amperc'-hoiir nu'ti'r has been develojud end gen^aally ado])1ed 
iW the buildei's of both ph'asnre and coinne nAal electric ears. 

Mfihad of rV. To keep the battery plates in go(/d working 
condition, it is nec(*ssary to give the battiA' a c(M'tain ainoiint of 
charge, so that under normal 'ondifions neax' aiiijK re hours must 
b(* ])nt into the bait<'ry than 
can })e taken out of it. This, 
diffenaice is the overcharg(‘, 
and it ninst be takiai into 
account in figuring the nnin- 
ber of ainp(‘re hours in a 
liattcry a\ailal)](‘ for nst'ful 
work. Since the only infor- 
mation (h^sired by the dri\'er 
is how mueli eiaa'gy can b<‘ 
taken from tlie l)att('r\\ tin' 

Sangamo ami)(T('-hoiir mct('r 
is desigiu'd to eompensati' for 
the o\ (*rchargt‘, and iiidicati's 
at all tim(‘s the current avail- 
ufile without the necessity of 
r<‘s<‘tting the ])oint(‘r (*\<'r\' lit.' S) ('ii('ui< I ;u!i nt 1 )iMc/f'(il iul Shunr 

. ,1 , , , 1 \ |M- SanwaiM*. \ inixi < • (Join Mrhi' 

tune l]i(‘ oatt(‘ry is charged, 

d'liis is aeeom])lish(Ml by means of a didenaitial shunt, as shown b\' 
th(‘ iliagram, I"ig. SI). shunts are einplo\<‘<h and lh(‘ rt‘la<i\a^ 

value of tlieir rt'sistaiiee is a<ljnstable by means of tiu‘ sliding eon- 
neetioii (r\ so that tli(‘ iiiettT can be made to run slow on eharge 
or fast on discharge, as (k‘sin*d. "^ria* rf.Mial iia^thod is to allow the 
meter to n‘gister l(‘^s tlian the true amount on eharg(‘ and the 
exa(‘t fimount on dis<‘hargo, t! (‘ ililfenniee r(*]>n\senting tin* l<»ss in 
the flattery, or ov<*reliarge. 

Rradjusiluff ilir Mrfrr. IIo\ve\'<‘r, over long p(*ri<ifls of use 
under varying conditions, tin* liatttrv losses Mill vary and in lime 
the met(T and batttTy will get out of step. Thendon*, it is good 
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practice to give the battery an extra overcharge at stated intervais 
and reset the meter, a sunple dtn ice being proidded for this pur- 
pose. Moreover, in Aehicle work tJie I)atteries are frequently 
subjecti'd to excessively high discharge rates and, under such condi- 
tions, the battery suffers an actual loss of capacity, which requires 
further compensation, as otherwise the meter will give a false indi- 
cation of the number of ampere hours available. The variation in 
the caj>acity of tlu* battery with its discharge rate is shown by the 
curves, Fig. 81. 

In the Falison batt«‘ry, the transfer of active material docs not 
take i)lac(^ between the eh'ctrolyte and the plates, but from one 



jdate to the otlur, as in tlu' ordinar\ electrolytic cell, commonly 
known as a primary battery. Therefore, the sjx'cific gra'ity of 
the electrolyte does not change with the stale of charge and, con- 
set|uei;tly, the only direct May to measure the state of charge is 
vith an amjHTe-hour meter, the hyilronieter being of no use. But 
the loss of capacity due to high dis< harge rates is not a character- 
istic of the alkaline cell as it is M-ith the lead type', so that an 
Edison batt('ry does not re(juire a com])ensati‘d meter as just 
deserilH'd. However, the drop in voltage of the Edison cell under 
high discharge rates is such that, from the user’s vieMpoint, the 
result is practically tlie same as with the lead-plate cell. 
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r flF] followin^^ glos^’iiry of aiiU)mobilr* tonus is noi .ntoTu^oil in any sonso 
as a (lirtionary and oniy words \is(h’ in tlu' arnica's ilamsoH^os have l)(H‘n 
dofiiH’il. Tho d<diiiiuons h.ave boon madt‘ as siiv])l(' as possil)a‘, but if 
mIk'f t(‘rnis unfamiliar t(^ the la^ader are list'd, tliese should l(x>ked up in order 
ti; obtain th(' complete definition. 


A 

A. A. A.: Al)hn-via(ioii for Ani<'nc;m Auto- 
loohiif Asso' iat ion. 

Abrasive: Any tnird Hnhst.‘inrc* us<‘d for 

jzMTKiin^ (ir vvf'aiin^ aw:iy othnr nhIisi mium'm. 

AbKorbcr, Shock; Sc<' “Shock AbHort>cr“. 

Accelerate: 'I'o incrcnsti thf* 

Accelerati€>n : Idic rate of rhjiMK(' of \a*locity 
i>t a moving bo<ly. In avitoinobilc.s, 'ticat)ilily 
of flic car to incrca.se in spcial. JMc^kup. 

Accelerator: Device' for rapiil conirol f>f the 
speed for (juiek opening and elosinji of tin* 
tlirottlc I 'snaily in t tic form of a pcilal, 
spriiiK returned, the rninttnuin throttle opi'ti- 
iiiK laariK eo'it r< -lied by the nettm^^ of ; tie 
iiand throttle. 

-\cce«Hory; A subordinate machine that 
ae< o'lipanio.s or jiids a more important 
maeli'nc; as, n horn i.s an acees.nory of an 
automobile. 

Accumulator: A H<condary batl<‘-y or 

slieaim battery. It usually’ consists of 

I’hemically prepan'd lead [dali'.s eombmed 
with ;in acid .soluti<m. I ptui Ikmuk charija'd 
with an elect ne current Inun a pnmar\' 
Houicr, a ehemieal ('han>^e takes place which 
enatilcrt the plates m their turn to nive a 
e orent elect neity when u.sed a.s a source 
of pov\< r, the plate.s at th<* same time r<*turii" 
uiK tf> their oriKinal ehemieal slate 

Acetomf: A liijuid obtaineil as a by-pr. .dmU 
111 the di.st dial ion of wood alcohol, and used 
m connection with rr'servoirs for .sformrj 
a<ctylene for automobile liKhls, as it dis 
solve.M many limas if.s own volume of acciv- 
Icne gas. 

Acetylated Alcohol: Alcrihol which has been 
denature<l bv the adtlitiori <, acetylene, 
whieh also increases its fuel valu«‘. S<'e 
“Alcohol, Denatured’'. 

Acetylene: A gaseou-s hyilrocarbide tim'd as 
i n illurninant : is usuall.v rreiierati'fl for that 
purpose by (he action of water on calciiini 
< arbide. 

Acetylene Generator. A closed vessel in 
which acetylene gas may be |>PKlu<e<| by the 
action of water on calcium carhide and wlm h 
HUjiphes the gas umler uniform j»rcHsun . 

Acetylene Lamp: A lamp which Imrns 
acetylene gas. 

Acetyllte: Calcium carbide whieh has Is'cn 
treate<l with ghjcom*. It is u.m-d Uy obbiirt 
a more uniform and slow«*r pnKluciion of 
acetylene gas than can lx* obtained wdth the 
untreated calcium carbide. 


Acid: In Conn cl; >'a with iitomobiies (hr 
term ustiall'. mt .uH (In* hu'.ud or clei'l i I'lylt 
t.'c-t in till storage battery. See “Khetro- 
lyte 

Acid entire. Ab thoii of rapiil vtihaiiiizat ion 
i»f rubbi r witlioiit In al. I '«al in tire repairs, 
rh«‘ ag'-n: is ■'ulidiur ehloiido 

Aci limefi'r. An insli’imi'nt for del i’t rnining 
t I’.e pnnl y id an acid 

Acfivt' Maleri.il: ('i»mposif mn in grills that 
form.s plati's ot a storagt* lmtti*iy. 1( is thifi 
mati'Tial in which thi' chemical I'hanges oeeur 
in eluirging ami (]iseh.Hrgmg 

Adapter: Diwiei' hy which one • rpe of lamp 

htirin-r m.H^ he nsi'd insti'ail of flu' oiu’ for 
which the lamp was designed I’smdlv a 
hi 'mg bv w hicli a gas or oil lan.p may be 
coiixiTtcd into an (‘l<‘e(ri<* l imp, 

Adhefilon: 'I'haf propi'rty of suriaces in eon 
ta<*t by \irfui* of which one of them ti'inls 
to stick to thi* othi'f. It iM used a.s HNiiony- 
inous with ft let ion 'f'hi' aii}u"‘U>n of wheels 
acts to pp vent .shpfiing. 

Adjustment: dhe slackening or tightening' 
»U» of parts lo yomfs nsaf <• fi»' v\r'ar, ri'duee 
tnetion, or secure better (lontact. 

Admission- In a sfi'atn engiru'. the l»'ftmg 
m of I hi' hti'am to the ey lint h'l , i:i gas i'ng:mc, 
the letting in id mixiuri- i»l «;»' and Jiir to the 
e\ lindi'r. 

Advanced It^nltion: • hmally eallcil ndronr- 

xn(f (hr Kfhirk, .S. j ( iiig t ho spark .>l an inf ('i - 
iial'i'ombu''l ion nuhor so that »f will igmie 
th<‘ ehargi' at an ( arlu'r part i.i flu* slri>ke. 

Advance Sparking: A Tiiiuho*! by whu'h the 
time of i»ecurren<'i' fif th< ignition sjfiark mav 
1 m' ri'gnlati'il, bv eomphtmg the eli'ctric 
circuit at i he enijii'r p*'riod 

Advanclnd the Spark: Sia- “Advanced Ig- 

nit liOi’ 

Aerod'J namics: 'I’he scienc*' of at rno«i>!u*rio 
law’«. I.i*., tie; efTeets ppsiiieed hy air in 
nu»t u>n. 

After Hurninii: f’ontiriued burning of the 
chiirgi* in an inti'rnal-cornbustion cugine 
jifti'i the i'Xplicdon, 

Aftt?r-Flrliift : An explo.sii/n in (he rmifHi'i* or 
i'xhausi jm.ssjige.H. 

A-h: Abbreviatimi for nmperr tumr. 

Air Bottle: A portabh* eontain«*r holding 
co*u(»p‘s«<fd air i>r earfeui dioxide for tire 
inflmion. 

Alr-Boufid; See “Air Isick”. 
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Air Compreasor: A niachinr? for supplying 
ftir under pressure for inflating tires, starting 
the motor, etc. 

Air Cooled: (>>oled by air dirert. Usually 
referring to the cylinder of an engine, whow? 
heat caum^d {>y the combustion within it 
is carried away by air convection and radia- 
tion. 

Air Coollnil: A system of dispersing by air 
ronveefion the heat generated in the cylinder 
f>f an internnl“Cf)mV)Ustion motor. 

Air Intake: An oi>ening in a carbureter to 
admit air. 

Air Leak: Entrance of air into the mixture 
lM*twe(*n carbureter and cylinder. 

Air L<K:k : Stoppage of circulation in the 
water gasoline «ystcjtj causcfl by a Vuibbh* 
i,i uir lodging in the top <■>! a bend in the 

PUM-. 

Air Pump: A pump r)perate(l by the engine 
(*r liy hand to suiiply air prcHsun' to the oil 
tank or gasoline tank; MometirneH called 
pump. 

Alr-Punip CfOvernor: \ dcvi<-e to regulate 
the speed <»f the air piimj) so as to give a 
uniform air pressure. 

Air Resistance: The reskstanee encountered 
by a surfai'e iik motion. I'his resist aiiee in- 
eretises as th<^ scnuire of the sfX'ed. which 
makes it neeessarv to <‘mploy four times as 
much power in order to doul»le a given speed. 

Air Tulw»: See “Pneutrmtie Tire”. 

Airlesa Tire: Nanve of Np<M'ial make of non- 
puneturalile resilient tin*. 

A. L. A.M.: Abl ireviation for Association 
of Liecnsed Automoi»ii«‘ Maiuifaet urers, now 

out 1 Xistflien'. 

A, L. A. M IIors4»pow©r Rating: The hor.s4‘- 
IMiwer rat tug <d an automolule found b\' th<* 
standard horsepowM’ formula approved hy 
the .AsMoeinlion <>t I,i<-en«e<l ,Automohil<‘ 
M ahutaef urers, Soer* the disinemhenmiit 

of this organi/.at ion the formula is usuallx 
call 'd (he S, I'i rating. 'I'his formula is 
h,p. ‘^'tiore of e> Imdi-r nii im hes) S(juan*<l X 
No or ‘> lHtder»4 - o. at lu.ston s|M*ed of 
KMHj r.p.m. 

Alarm, Low -Water; See "L o w -Water 
Alarm”. 

Alcohol: A colorless, voljitile, inflamtnafde 

Inpiui which max be used u.s fuel ff>r internal- 
eombustion engines. 

Alcohol, Denafured; Aholed rendered unfit 
tor drinking purp»»ses by the adilition of 
wood alcohol, ae«'(>lene, .aiul oth<T sub- 
si ances, 

Allf^nment: The state of being exactly in 

line. Anplusl to eranksh.afts a 1 transmis- 
sion shafts and to the parallel ecjntlttions <)f 
tlie tront uinl rear wheel.s ♦)!! either sule, 

Altornatinft Current; F.hs tne e u r r e n t 
which alternates m <hrection iKTiodicnlly. 

Affimcter: -\n instrunnnt to measure the 
valutas of current in an electric eiremt <liri*etly 
in anH>**rcs. Also enlhsf <im;>ere meter. 

Amperage: The numln’r of amiwres, or cur- 
rent strength, in an elect nr eireiul. 

Amperft; The practical unit of rate of flow 
of #deet no current, measuring the current 
inten,sii > . 

Ampere Hour: .A term uml to denote the 
capaeitv fd a storagr* battery or cloi*tH,l-cirruit 
primary battery. A battery that will deliver 


three amperes for six hours is said to have an 
eighteen-ampere-hour capacity. 

Ampere Meter: Sec “Ammeter”. 
Ang.le-Iron Underframe: An underframc 
constructed of steel bars whose cross section 
is a right angle. 

Anneal: To make a metal soft by heating and 
cooling. To draw the temper of a metal. 

Annular Gear: A toothed wheel upon which 
the teeth are formed on the inner circum- 
ference. 

Annular Valve: A circular valve having a 
hole in the center. 

Annunciator: An installation of electric 
Hignals or a speaking tube to allow' the pas- 
sengers in an enclosed car to communicate 
with the driver. 

Anti-Freezing Solution: A solution to be 
u.sed in the cooling system to prevent freezing 
in cold weather ; any harmless solution whosi' 
freezing pioint is somc'what Iwdow that of 
water may V>c listed. 

Anti-Friction Metal: Various alloys of tin 
and lead used to line bearings, such as Babbitt 
rnetal, white metal, etc, 

Anti-Skid Device: Any device wdiich may 
be applied to the wh<‘els of a motorcar t( 
prevent their skidding, such as tire coverings 
with metal rivets in them, chains, etc. 

Apron: Extensions of the fenders to prevent 
splashing by mud or road dirt. 

Armature: In dynamo-electric machines, 
the i><)rtion of a generator in which the 
current is ileveloiH-il, or in a motor, the por- 
tion in w'hieh the current produces rotation 
In most g«*nerHtors in automobile W’ork, thi* 
arniatun* is the rotating portion. In mag- 
netic or electromagnetic machines the arma- 
ture iM the movable portion which is attached 
to the magiH'tic poles. 

Armature Core; The iron portion of the 
armatun' which carries the windings anfl 
serves a.s part of the path for the magnetic 
flux. 

Armature Shaft: Tlie shaft upon and with 
which the armature rotates. 

Armature W'imling: Electrical conductors, 
u.suallx copi>f‘r, in an armature, and in which 
the current is generated, in case of a gen- 
erator. or in whicli they produce rotation in 
a motor. 

Artillery Wheel : wheel having heavy w'chxI 

spokes. 

Aspirating Nozzle: An atomizing nozzle to 
make the Iwpiid passing through it pass from 
it in the form of a spray. 

Asaembled Car: A car wrhi^ chief parts, 
such as engine, gearset axles, btHiy, etc., are 
manufacturf‘d by different parts makers, 
onlv the final process of putting them tf>- 
ge(in*r l>eing I’arried out in the car-making 
plant. 

Atmoepheric Line: A line drawn on an in- 
dicator diagram at a ^xiint corresponding 
with the preasmx' of the almoephere. 

Atmospheric Valve; See “Suction Valve”. 

Atomizer: A device by which a liquid fuel, 
such as gasoline, is reduced to small i>artielfMi 
or to a spray; usually ineorporaiea in the 
carburt»ter. 

Auto: tl) Popular abbreviation fenr auto- 
mobile. (2) A Creek prefix meaning 
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Aut-^-Bus: An pnelosed mo*or-<i riven public 
conveyance, seating six or mtue people; 
usually has a regular route of travel. 
Autocar: A motor<‘ar or auioniobile; n trade 
name for a particular make of autumobile. 
Auto-Cycle: See “Motorcycle". 
Autodrome: A track «;speoia!lv prepar€‘d (or 
automobile driving, particularly for race^. 
Autogenous Welding: See “Welding, Autog- 
enous". 

Auto-Igniter: A small magneto generntor 
or dynamo for igniting gusolihe englnt'S, the 
armature of whi<‘li ih connected v^ith the 
flywheel by gears or by friction wla*els, so 
that electric current is supplied as long a.i 
the engine revolves. 

Autolst: One who u.ses '.u aatoioobile. 
Automatic Carbureter : A vaporizer or erir- 
bureter for gasoliru' engines Ik^sc action i-i 
entirely automatic. 

Automatic Cut-Out: Set “Cut-Out, Auto- 
matic". 

Automatic Spark Advance: AufomatiT 
variation of the instant of spark o( eurrcnce 
in the cylinder. Mechanical adv’ancing and 
retarding of the spark to eoricspond with and 
ronlrolleti by variations in crankshaft sj>eed. 

Auto-Meter: Trade name for special make 
of combined ^»[>e('donict(‘r and odometer. 

Automobile: A niotor-drivf>n vehicle having 
four or more wheels. Some t hree-whceled 
vehicles are prooerly automobiles, but are 
usually culled tricini, 

AutonriobUi.st: 7’hc driver or usiu of an auto- 
mobile. 

Auto Truck: A motor-driven veinclo tor 
transporting heavy loaiis; a heavy com- 
mercial ear. 

Auxiliary Air Valve: Valve eontrolling the 
admi.ssion of air througli the auxiliary air 
intake of a carburetiT. 

Auxiliary Air Intake: Opfuiing through 
which additional air is adiuilted to tlie car- 
burct*T at high sfx-eils. 

Auxiliary Exhaust: I’ort.s cut through cyl- 
inder walls to pf*rmit (xhaust gasis to b<* 
releasf cl from the (;\hnd«T when uncovered 
by the pi.ston. 'rin-.s^' arc Hornet imes used 
as an ndilitional hch waging mcan.s the 
regular exhaust valves. 

Auxiliary E'uel Tank: S<'e “Fuel Tank, 
Auxiliary". 

Auxiliary Spark Gap ; .S<*e “Spark (Jap, 
DutHide". 

Axle: The Hpindle with which a wla*^*! revolvea 
or upon which it revolve.-. 

Axle, Cambered: An axle whose fuals are 
alanted downwarclM to camber the wfjecls. 

Axle, Channel: An axle which i« l’-«haiK‘d 
in crotta nection. 

Axle, Dead: 8f)lid. fixed. Htationary axle. 
An axle u^m which the wheels revolve but 
which iUelf doe« not revolve. 

Axle, Dropped: An axle in which the central 
portion is on a lower level than the endw. 
Axle, Floating: A full-fl(»ating axle. A live 
axle in which the shafts support nunc of the 
car weight, Put »<*rve only tit turn the wheels. 
Axle, I-Beam: An axle whost; cross istction 
is in the shape of the letter I. 

Axle, Live: An axle in which are comprised 


the driving shafts that carry the power of the 
mote" to the driving wheels. 

Axle, Semi- Flouting: A live axle in which 
the^ dri.ing shafts ciury a part of the car 
weight us w""!! aJ transmittmg the driving 
t» rque. 

Axle, TKree-Ouart«rs Floating; A live' 

axle i' winch the carry a purf of the 

w'oighi of the car, htit less than that carried 
by the Sfuiii-fioating axle, U k inter- 
mediated b; a floating .'i,xle and the semi- 
floiiiiug axle. 

Axle, Trussed: An .,xle in which downward 
iMTuluig iH prevented by u truss. 

Axle, Tubular; .‘\n axle formed <»f steel tub- 
ing. I’.sually appheii to ihe front axles, but 
H(un< fiiues used in refe/ring to tubular shafts 
of rear uxIch. 

AxIl Closing; I'hnt part o. a live axle that 
enelo-;« s the driving shuftH and rf’fferenual 
and driving gejoh. Axle housing. 

Axle Houslrg: S<'c “Axle (‘asing". 

Axle Shaft: T1 •' imonber t ransmitiing the 
<lriving torque from the differential to the 
rear whe<d8. 

B 

Babbitt: A soft metal alloy used for lining 
the bearinga of shafts. 

Back-Firing: Ati explosion of the mixture 
in (he Intake lujuiifold or carbureter caused 
b>- the e<itnmuniciit.ion of the flame of ex- 
plosion in the e> liiider.s. Usually due to tcK) 
w»‘ak a mixture. Fopping. 

Back Kick: Tlie n verHiil of diniction of the 
starting, causial by baek- firing 

Backlash: 'Fhe plav between a screw and nut 
or belw'cf'n th<‘ teeth of a jmir of gt'ur w'heels. 

Back PfCKsurc; Frc>Msure of the exhaust 
gases du<* to improper (hmign or operation ol 
the exliuust MyHl(*m. 

Baffle Plate: A plate used to prevent too 
free movement of a li(|uid in the contain/sr. 

In a gas engine evlinder, n plate covering the 
low'<‘r cud of the cylinder to prevent too 
much oil being sphishcil into it. The plate 
has a slot thnnigh w hich thii connecting rod 
may work. 

Balance (;ear: Site “Differential Gear”. 

Balancing of (Gasoline Engines: Insur'ug 

(he equiJibriiini of moving parts to rcJi le 
the vibration and shocks. 

Bull-and-Socker Joint: A joint in v h ha 
ball IS placcfl within a socki't recessed o fit 
it, fH'rinii ting free motion in any (.ir ction 
within limits. 

Ball Bearing: A Ixniring in which the rotat- 
ing shaft or axle is carrual U[K)n a numlwr of 
srualt steel balls wdiich are frtwi to turn in 
annular paths, called races. 

Balfadeur Train: A Ertmch name for a iilid- 
ing ehange-Mjs'ed gear. 

Barking: The sound made by the explosions 
cuuseil by after-firing. 

Ba«e Bearing: See “Main Bearing". 

Bane Explosion: Si^e “( YanltcaiM* It^xplosion". 

Battery: A eombination of primary or 
secondary cells, as <lry cells or storage* cells. 

Battery, I>ry: See “I>ry Battery". 

Battery, Stor'tge; Ree “Accumulator". 

Battery Acid: J'hc ebetroLv'te in g storage 
battery. 
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Bmttmy^Otuarglng ^u|l: Power termmal« 
to wnich the leaths ol a Htoragc batterj’' rnay 
b© conncct«< for cbarjpng the battery. 
Bllttary Gaft©: (1) Voltmeter or ammeler 
or voltarameter for te«tinf? the 8j>€eifie 

S ivity of the electrolyte in a aecondary 
ttory. 

Bmttory Syrliifte: A syringe used to draw out 
a part of the electrolyte or solution from a 
atora^ battery cell to test its density and 
specific gravity . 

Baiim\: A scTale indicating the s|K’cific 

S ravity or density of lepiids and having 
egriMSS as units, (iasoline of a speeifi*; 
gravity of *735 htis a gravity of 01 degrees 
Baura<^. 

Boarlnfl: A sux»port of a shaft upon which it 
may rotate. 

B«arltit|, Annular Ball: A ball bearing con- 
sisting of two concentric nngM, belw'ceii 
which are steel balls. 

Bearinfli, Ball: A bearing in which the 
rotatmg shaft an<i the stutionarv portion of 
the hsranngH are M<»i>anite(l from nliding con- 
tact by steel balls. A st<M‘l collar fitted to 
the shaft rolls ujmn the balls, which in t urn 
roll upon steel c. liar ult jn hed to the station- 
ary portion of the lM,*aring- 
Bearlng, Cup and Cone: A ball Ixairing in 
which the balls roll in a rHC(\ which form<‘ l 
Ixjtwccn a cohe-Mlniixid fixed coll.ar and a 
cup-shapsal shaft collar. 

B©arlngl« Main: The bearing in which 
rotates the erunkshaft oi an engine. 
Bearing, Plain: A lx<ariug in which the 
rotating shaft is in sliding contact with the 
bearing supporting it. 

Baarinik* Radial: A bearing d<*signed to 
resist loads from a direction at right iingh*s 
to the axis of the shaft. 

B«arin||t Roller: A bearing in which the 
journal rests ufxin, and ix surrounded f y, 
haniened st<*el rollers which revolve in a 
channel or race surrounding the shaft. 
Bearing* Thruat; A lM‘aring designed to 
resist loads or pnissures parallel with the 
axis of the shaft. 

BcMrlng Cap; That ]>ortion of .a plain bear- 
ing detachable from the stationary portion, 
and which holds the bearing bushing and 

shaft. 

Baarlnft Surface: The project I'd area of a 
bearing in a pertnuidicular plane to the 
direction of premure. 

Baau d® Rochas C^’cle: The f(»ur-»troke 
cyclo usr*'.. in most internid-ecunbuHtion 
engines. 3’his cycle Wiis iiropom^d by M. 
Beau de Ibadias and put into practical form 
by Dr. Otto. Hue “ Four-Cycle”. 

Balt and Clutch Drissalng: A oomposition 
to l>e appli<*d to Indts and clutches to prevent 
them (mm slipping. 

Balt Drlva: A methf>d of transmitting power 
from the engine to th|' couoteralmft or jack 
shaft by meatm of l>eHs. 

Bansina: A petroleum prtKiuot having a 
iptHJifie gravity between that of kerosene an<l 
sasoline. Its specific gravity is liietwi'cn tit) 
degrees and t!i5 degrees 

Bansnlt A proditf't of the distillation of coni 
tar. C«^ml tar beiisine. I sed as a rubl>er 
solvent and in Europe m a motor fuel. 

BarUna Body: A hmoumiie automobile lM>dy 
more than two seau in the back part. 


Bevel-Gear: Gears the faces of whose teeth 
are not parnlkd with the shaft* but are on a 
beveled edge of the gear wheel. 

Bevel-Gear Drive: Method of driving one 
shaft from another at an angle to the first. 
The chief nwt hod of transmitting the drive 
from the propeller shaft to the rear axle 
shafts. 

B. II. P. : An abbreviation for brake horse- 
power. 

Bicycle: A two-wheeled vehicle propelled by 
the fxulaling of the rider. 

Binding Posts: *Si.‘e "Terminals”. 

Bleeder: A by-puss in the sight-feed of a 
iiieelmnicjil oiling system by wdiicli the od 
dcliveretl through that feixl is allowed to 
puss out insti'ad of going to the iKiarings. 

Blister: A tlefect in tires caused liy the 
wi>ar;it ion of the tread frfou the fabric. 

Bl<K*k Ch.iin: A chain used in automobiles, 
biesch's, etc., of which each all<*rnale link 
i.H a Htcfd block. 

Blow-Baek: 'Phr. backwar<l rushing of the 
fuel g.iH through tiic inlet valve into the 
carburi'ter. 

Blower Cooled; A gas engine cooled by 
pusliive circulation of air maintained by a 
lilow'cr. 

Blow-Off: A blow-out caused by the edge of 
the* bead of tire iM^eoining free from the rim 
and allowing the* tube to protrude through 
the space thus formed. 

Blow-Out: The rupture of both the inner 
lulx* and outer easing of a pneumatic tire. 

Blow-Out Patch: 8<'e "Patch, Tire Ilepair". 

Body: (1) The superstructure of an auto- 
mobile; the part that resembles and repre- 
sents tin body of a horw'-ilrawn vehicle. 
(2) In oils, the degn‘e of visetKsity. The 
l. ndeaey of drojis of oil.s to hang together. 

Body Hangers: Attachments to or exten- 
sions of the frame for holding the body of the 
\ chicle. They should be properly called 
fratne hiing<‘rs. 

Boiler: A veswl in wddeh wafer is evaimrated 
into steam for the general ion of power. 

Boiler, Fire-Tube: A tubular steam boiler 
in wliieh the end plates are connected by a 
number of o|K'n ende<l thin tubes, the spaces 
around wdiich are tilled with W'ater, the not 
gajx's passing through the tulK's. 

Boiler, Flash; A steam boiler in wdiich steam 
is generated practically instantaneously. 
'Phere is practjcall v no water or steam stored 
ill the IkuUt. a flash generator. 

Boiler* Water-Tube: A steam boiler in 
which the water is earrnxl in metal tubc^, 
around which the hot ga.ws circulate. 

Boiler Alarm: 8e© "I^ow-Water Alarm”. 

Boiler Covering: A nr>n-ct>nducting sub 
staiict' used as a covering for boilers to pro 
vent hxis of heat by radiation. 

Boiler-Feed Pump: An nutomaiic and nelf- 
rcguhiting pump for supplying a ix>iier with 
fwd water. 

Boiler-Feed Regulator: A device to make 
the fecii-water suppl>’ of the boiler auto- 
mat ii*. 

Bonnet: (l> The hood or metallic cover 
over the front end of an automobile. Bee 
**1IcwhI”. i2) The cover over a pump- 
valve box, or a ahie- valve caainf. IZ) A 
' cover to ennloiw and guide the tail end at m 
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«tejiiD-«iigme-YalYO spindle or the eorer of a 
piston-’mvo casing. (4> I'hc pan under- 
neath the engine in an atttomomle. 

Boot: A covering to protect jointa from dirt 
»nd water or to prevent the leakage oi grease, 
ti) Bpace provided for baggago at the rear 
of a car. 

Bore: The inside diameter of the cylinder. 

Boss: An enlarged portion of a part to give 
a i)oint for attachment of another p.*rt. 

Bottom: The meshing of gears without 
clearance. 

Bow Separator: A part to prevent chafing 
uf the bows of a top w’hen folded. 

Boyle*8 Law of Gases: A law defining the 
v(*iume and preasuro of gisses at constantly 
maintained temperatureH. It states that 
the volume of a g.ivS varii s inverholy as tin 
presstire so long as the te»iip‘rat\ire remains 
(he same; or, the pressure of .*! ga-- is proi,M>r- 
tional to its density. 

Brake: An apparatus fi^r the absorptitui of 
power by friction, and by rhunping some por- 
tion of thi‘ driving ineelianisni t(> retard or 
stop the forward motion of the car. 

Brake, Air-Cooled: A brake whtist* parts are 
ridge<i to nrt'sent a large surfaee ft^r trans- 
ferring to tW* air the frictional heat generated 
ill them. 

Brake, Band; A brake which contracts 
upon th<‘ outside of a drum attached to some 
part of th(' driving iiuM'hauism. 

Brake, Constricting Band : A form of brake 
applied by tighioning a band arouutl a pulh y 
or drum. 

Brake, Differential: A brake acting upon 
tin? differential gear. 

BrakCt Double-Acting: A brake whi<’h will 
hold when the drum i.s rot.ifing in either 
direction. 

Brake, Drum, and Band: 8(*(i "Brake, 
Baml”. 

Brake. Emergency: A brake intetnhMl to be 
us<«d in ea.Hi* the service brake does not. act 
to a .sutfieienl extent. 

Brake, Erpanding-Band: A drum brak-* in 
wlneh the brakmg foree is exerted by a band 
foictai outward against the inner rim ol a 
pulley. 

Brake, External-Contracting: A brake 
eondsting of a drum affixed to a rotating 
) ,.t, the outer surface of whit.h is eiiciieled 
*y u contracting buiul. 

Brake, Foot: A brake desiginMl to be oper- 
ated by the ilriycr’s A jadal brake. 

Bsualiy the serviec brake. 

Brake, Front-Wheel: A brake desigin-d t«» 
ojH'ral/C on the front whetds of the ear. 

Brake, Geamet: A brake designed i<» ret on 
the transmission shaft and attueiied to the 
gearbox. 

Brake, Hand: A l>rake designed to be ofwr- 
ated by means of a hand lev* r. rsiially ilic 
emergency brake. 

Br..k«, Hub: A brake consisting of a drum 
ac’cured to one of the w'hecls. This ts tfie 
usual type. 

Brake, Internal: A brake in wfiich an ex- 
panding mechanism is contained wittiin a 
rolaitug drum, the exp^insUm bringing pres- 
sure to near on the drum. 

Brake, Internal-Expanding: A brake con- 
aistuig of a drum, against the inside uf which 
may be expanded a band or a shoe. 


Brake, Metor : A brake in an elcctHc vetd4» 
which aots upon the ^rmature eha^ of 

Brake, SerVIce: A brake designed to b<} used 
in ordinai*y driving, it is twimlly oi^^rated 
by the driver 'i* foot. 

Brake, Eh^: A brake iiv which a metal shoe 
is el|i.niij.od ^.gainst a revolving wheci. 

Brak% d rgnsmlisioni A brake designed to 
act upon Uic t rajismjission *haft. 

Brake, Wate*'-Cooloti: A brake through 
winch water mi.\ be circulated to carry od 
the frictional h< at. ,, 

Brake Eciualixer: A mechanism applied tojk 
sysUun of brakes opi*rated in pairs to assure 
that each brake shuU be applied with equal 
force. 

Brake Iiorsep<»v’er : The horsepower siq>- 
plic'l l^y an fiMjjiiu* as show', by the epplicax 
tion ui a brake or absorption dynaiuorqet. r. 

Broke Housing: A casing enoloiung the 
brake mcehuuiHm. 

Br.ike Lever: The lever fiy which the brake 
is applied t(' the wheel. 

Brake Lininft*. Tin- WM*nriiig surface of a 
brtike; usually arranged to be easily replueed 
when worn. 

Brake Pedal: Pedal by which the brake is 
applied. 

Brake Pull Rod; A rod transmitting the 
ti'iisioii from tiie lc‘ver or pedal to the iuova- 
l»le portion of the brake? proper. 

Brake Ratchet: A (levies liy which the Imike 
l<*vt‘r or bfak<> p<*dal can be set i i position uiul 
retained tlu're; usnalJy consists of n notcheil 
ipiadrnnl with whieli a movable tongue on 
the h>v<»r lu?ad or ))edal engages. 

Br iko Rod: 'J'he rod connecting the brake 
l.'ver with th<? brake. 

Br ike Test: A test of a niotor by iruuinM of a 
tlynumomet<*r to determim? its power outpuu 
at ditfen-nt Hj>(*eds. 

Braking Surface: The surfaci? of contact 
between tin? r<»iatmg and stationary purls qf 
a brake. 

Bra ze: d’o join by brazing. 

Brazing: The pro<*eMs of p(Tmanf?ntly joining 
ineial parts by iuten.st? heat. 

Breaker Strip: A strip of canvas plm?cd 
I .'twa'eii tlie tread and b^aiy of an outer tire 
<“asing to increase the wearing (jualitieH. 

Breather: An ofa ning in the crankctisi* of a 
gas engine to prruiit pressui'i? therein to 
n rnam (<<]ual during the movement of the 

pl.St.OtlH. 

British ^rhermal Unit. The ordinary unit of 
h« at . It is that quanlitv of heat Ti'^uirtaJ to 
ruse the temjs’rature of one |M>und of pure 
water one degrm* I'ahreulu’it at the tt*m|>era- 
ture of greaieat density of water. • 

BroiMham Body: A closed-in automobile 
l»oviy having window's at tiie side floors, and 
in front, but with it<i extension of tlm roof 
over the front 

Brush Holder: In fdcclrical machinery, - ti 
urraii|z?[?mcni to bohl ona i‘tul of a connecti. <i 
fiexihie in contact with a moving part of 
circuit. 

B. T. U.; Abbreviation for Briivth T^mnmU 
Vnit* 

Buckboard: A ff»ur- wheeled vehicle in which, 
me iKxly and springs are repiat?ed by as 
elastic board or frame 
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fttiddintt: IiWgaUirSties in thii shape of the 
pleteTof •terage oelie following a too rapid 
dlicharge. 

flttfniier; (i) A oontrivonce at front of 
the ear to minimiae ahock of collision; it con- 
niete of plungers working in tubes and gam- 
ing elasttctty from springs. (2) A bar placed 
across the end of a car, usually the front 
end, to taks the shock of collision and thus 
prevent damage to the car itstdf. A rubber 
or leather pad interposed between the axle 
and frame of a^oar, 

Bitmar, “Torch** Igniter: A movable auxil- 
iary vaporiser for starting the fire in steam 
automooile burners. 

Bushing: A bearing lining. Usually made 
of anu-friction metal and capable of adjust- 
ment or renewal. 

Btts«Plpor A manifold pipe* 

Buttarfly Valva* A valve inserted in a pipe, 
usually circular and of nearly the same 
diameter as the pipe, designed to turn upon 
a spindle through its diameter and thus shut 
off Of permit flow through the pipe. Usually 
employed for throttle valves and carbureter 
air valve . 

Btixaan (1) A name sometimes applied to 
tne vibrator or trembler of a junu>*«park 
ignition coil. (2) A device umid in place 
m a horn, and consisting of a diaphragm 
which is made to vibrate rapidly by an 
•lectromagnet. 

By •Pass: A small valve to provide a second- 
ary passage for fluids passing through a 
system of piping. 

C 

C: Abbreviation for a oi!ntigrade degn^e of 
temperature. 

Calctuisi Cnrblda: A compound of cidciuin 
and carbon used for the generation of acety- 
lene by the application of water. 

Calcium Chloride: A salt which dissolved 
in water is used as an anti-freexing solution. 

Camt A revolving disk, irregular in shape, 
fixed on a wvolvmg shaft W) as to impart to 
a rod or lever in contact with it an intermit- 
tent or variable motion. 

Gam* Bahauat: A cam designed to operate 
the exhaust of an engine. 

Cam» Ignltloo: A cam designed to operate 
the ignition mechanism. Ui mi:^ieios it 
operates the make-and-break devitre. 

Cnm, lulet: A cam designed to operate tlm 
inlet valve of an engine. 

CamlMMrt (1) The greatest depth of curva- 
ture of a surface. (2) The amount of 
bend in an axle designed to incline the 
wheels. 

Camber of SfMrliul; Tlio maximum distance 
between the upj^wr and lower parts of a 
spring under a given load. 

Oatnbered Prame: A narrowing of the front 
of a motor ear to per wit of easier turning. 

C*ea Gear: The rear driving the camshaft 
of a gas engine. In a four-cycle engine thie 
is the same as the two-speed gear. 

Camshaft t A shaft by which the valve cactir 
are rotated i also known as the Mtumdary tAo/i. 

Camshaft# OvstImhuI t The camshaft carried 
along or alwve the cylinder heads, to operate 
overhead valves, 

eSamshaft Caars: The gears or train of 
tsars by whieh tbs eams&t is driven irom 


* 

the crankshaft. Half-ftme gears, rinxiag 
gears, distribution gears. 

Canopy: An automobile top that can not be 
folded up. 

Capacity of a GotuSensar: The quali^ of 

electricity or electrostatic charge. Of a 
storage battery, the amount of electricity 
which may be obtained by the discharge of 
a fully charged battery. Usually expressed 
in ampere hours. 

Gape Hood: An automobile top which is 
capable of either being folded up or extended. 

Car: A wheeled vehicle. 

Carbide : See ‘ ‘Calcium Carbide’ *. 

Carbide Feed : A type of acetylene generator 
in which the calcium carbide is fed into the 
water. 

Carbon Bridge: Formation of soot between 
points of spark plug. 

Carbon Defalt: A demsit upon the inte- 
rior of the combustion chamber of a gasoline 
engine composMid of carbonAoeous particles 
from the lubricating oil, too rich fuel mix- 
ture, or road dust. 

Carbon Remover: A tool or solution for 
removing carbon tleposits from the cylinder, 
piston, or spark plug of a gasoline engine. 

Carbonization: The deposit of carbon. 

Carbureter: An appliance for mixing an 
inflamnwble vapor with air. It allows air 
to be passed through or over a liquid fuel 
and to carry otT a portion of its vapor mixed 
with the air, fornung an explosive mixture. 

Carbureter, Automatic: A carbureter so 
designed that eitlu'r the air supply alone or 
tK>th the air and gasoline suppues are regu- 
lated automatically. 

Carbureter, Constant -Level: A carbure^r 

the level of the gasoliru! in which is main- 
tained automatically at a constant height. 
A float-feed carbureter. 

Carbureter, Exhaust -Jacketed : A carbu- 
reter whose mixing chamber is heated by the 
circulation of cxtiaust gas. 

Carbureter, Multiple- Jet: A carbureter 
having mure that one spray nosxle or jet. 

Carbtireter, Water -Jacketed: A carbureter 
whotH’ mixing chundxT is heated by the cir- 
cuiatiou '4 water from the c.oohng system. 

Carburetet Float: A buoyant part of the 
carbureter designed to float in the i^asoline 
and connected to a valve controlling the 
flow from tne *uel tank, designed to main- 
tain automatically a constant level of the 
gasoline in ^he fl iw chamber. 

Carbureter Float Chamber: A reservoir 
containing the float and in which a con- 
stant levd of fuel is maintained. 

Carbureter Jel: Tbt* opening through which 
liquid fuel is ejected in a spray from the 
standpipe of a carbureter noxxle. 

Carbureter Needle Vakve: A valve oontrol- 
hng the flow of fuel from the flow chamber 
to the standpipe. 

Garburoter Nomtle: Ste •‘Carbureter Jet". 

Carbureter htaodfdBt: A vertical pipe 

carrying the m>ssle. 

Carburetlon: I he prooem of mixing Iwdrp- 
cariK>n particles witn the air. The aouon in 
a carbureter. 

Cardan Joints A umveraal loint or Hooke’s 
coui^ing. 
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Gtordftii A with a 

Cardim ioini hhoh end. 

QMing: The (dio« or ouli*r coveiins of a 
dotthle-ttibe atitomobile tire. 

Gatatyclc Ignitloii: See "‘Ignitioii, Catalytic”. 

Call: On® of th® unit® of a voltaic battery. 

Cell. Dry; See “Dry Cell”. 

Call, StoraUo* ” Accumulator”. 

GdUular Radiator: A radiator in which the 
openinaa betweern the tube® are in th#* form 
of small cell®. The same a® a honeycomb 
radiaior. 

Oallular Tire : A cuahion tire which i® divided 
into compart men ts or cell®. 

Center cd Gravity: That point in a body, 
which, if the body were suspended freely m 
ouuilibrium, would be the priiut of applica- 
tion of the resultant force® of gravity actizig 
upon the body. 

Center Control; The location of the gear- 
shift and emergency brake lever® of a car in 
the center of a line parallel to the front of 
the front seat. 

Centigrade Scale: The thermometer scale 
invented by Celaius. Used universally in 
scientific work. 

Century. In automobiling, a hundred-mile 
run. 

C. G. S. System : Abbreviation for centi- 
ineter-gram-second system of measurement; 
the standard system in soientific work. 

Chain. Drive; A heavy' chain by wdiich the 
powrr from the motor may Iw Irmismitted 
to the rear whet'ls of an aiituniobile. 

Chain, Roller: A sprocket chain, the cross 
bars of whos#'* links are rollers. 


Chwult lHwalc^: A device installed in an 
eiantric/eirmiit and inteaded to open me 
circuit automation !ly under predetorminod 
oonditioiii of r rrent flow. 
Clrcillatiii||#ufnp; A pump which kef^os a 
liquid flowing throui|;h a series of pip^ wnioh 
provides a return circuit. In a nk^or 
water and oil circulation is luaintained by 
circulating pymp. 

CirculKth;% Rump: A rneol^mily o|inr* 
ated pump by which tne circulation of water 
in the cooling system maintained, 

Gl^culatlnfl^Syatem: The method or eeileii 
of pipes throuah which a continuous flow of., 
water or oil is inoiirtained and in which thd"'' 
i quid is sect through the systeni over 
over. '* ,, 

Clash Gear: A sHdiikg change-speed gear. 

Clearance; (1) The distance between the 
road surface and the lowest part of J|ho 
under-lK:dy of an automobile. (2) Th* 
space between the piston of an cngic*^ when 
at the extromit y of its stroke, ana the head 
of the cylinder. 

Clearance, Valve: “Valve Clearance”. 

Clearance Space: The space left between 
the end of the cylinder and the piston plus 
the volume of the ports between the valves 
and the cylinder. 

Cle% it I Tlie fork on the end of a rod. 

Clevis Pin: The pin passing through the 
ends of a clevis and through the rod to which 
the clevis is joined. 

Clincher Rim ; A wheel rim having a turned- 
in edge on each side, forming c^nnels. li*to 
this the edge or flange pf the tin fits, the air 
pressure within loogiiig the tire and rim 
togeth<*r. 


Chain, Silent: Bee “Silent Chain”. 

Chain, Tire: ,A small chain fastened about 
the tire to increase traction and prevent 
skidding. 

Chain Wheel: A sprocket wheel for the 
transmission chains of a motor-driven 
veliicle. 

Change-Speed Gear: See “Gear, Change- 
Speed”. 

Change-Speed Lever: See “Lever, Change- 

8p«»ed”. 

Charge; The fuel mixture introduced into 
the cylinder of a gas engine. The act of 
storing up electric energy in an accumulator. 

Charging: The passing of a current of eieo- 
iricTty through a storage cell. 

Ghartea* Law of Gases: See “Gases, Gay 
Lussac’s I.,aw of”. 

Chassia. The mechanical features of a motor 
car assembled, but without body, fenders, or 
other superstructure not essential to the 
operation of the car. 

Chauffeur: In America this term means the 
paid driver or operator of a motor car. The 
literal translation from the French means 
stoker or fireman of a boiler. 

Chsch- Stesrlng: See “Steering Check”. 

Chech Valve: An automatic or non-return 
valve used to control the admission of feed 
water in the boiler, etc. 


s: The miseing of explorions or poor 
explosions due to too rich mixture. 

Ciircttit, Rrimary: See “Primsry Circuit”. 
Chmslt* Smetmdmrfi See “Seeood&ry Cir- 


Clincher Tire: A pneomatie tire design to 
fit on a niincher riniu 

Clutch: A device for engaging or discon- 
necting two pieces of shafting so that they 
revolve together or nii> free at desired. 

Clutch Cone: A clutch whose engaging sur- 
faces consist of the outer surface or the 
frustrum of one cone and th© inner surface* 
of the frustrum of another. 

Clutch, Cont**ac ting -Band: A clutch eon- 
sisdi^ d a drum and bazid, the latter con- 
tncting upon the former. 

Clutch, Dry-Plate: A clutch whose friction 
surfaces are metal plate®, not lubricated. 

Clutch, Expanding- Band: A clutch consist- 
ing of a drum and baud, the latter expanding 
within the former. 

Clutch, Jaw: A clutch whose member® lock 
end to end by projections or jaws in one 
entering oorrespomiing iiepress:on|> in the 
other. 

Clutch, Muitipis-Dlak: A clutch whose 
friction surfaces are metal plates or disks, 
alterxuite disks being attached to one mem- 
ber Sjpd the rest to the other member of the 
drive. 

Clutch Brahe: A device designed to. stop 
automatically the rotation of the driven 
member of a clutch after disengagement 
from the driving member. 

Clut;ch Linli^} The wearing surface of a 
dutch. This may be easily removed and 
replaced when worn. 

Clutch Pediat The pedal by which the 
dutch may be disengaged, engagement being 
>bt jdr , i4 automatically by meana of a epring. 
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Otttctl Spring: A spriuic arranged to either 
hold a oluteh out of gear or throw it into 
gear. 

Coaating: Tlie loovemcnfe^of the car without 
constant appUc»tion« of the motive power, 
m in running downhill with the aid of grav- 
ity or on the level, through the momentum 
obtained by previous power applications. 

Cock, Priming: A small cock, usually 
operated by a lever, for admitting gasoline 
to the carbureter to start its action. 

Coll, Induction: Hoe *‘Spark Coir*. 

Coll, Non-Vibrator; A coil mi de.signed that 
it will supply a sufficient spark for the igni- 
tion with one make and break of the primary 
circuit. 

Coll, Primary; See “Primary Coil”. 

Coll, Socondary: See * ‘Secondary Spark 
Coil*’. 

Coll, Spark: See “Spark CoU*'. 

Coil, Vibrator: A spark coil with which is 
incorporated an electroiuaguetic vibrator to 
make and break the primary circuit. 

Coll Vaporizen An auxiliary vaporiser to 
assist in starting a steam boiler. It is a coil 
of lulling into which liquiil gasoline is ad- 
mitted and burned to start the generation of 
gas in the main burner. 

C^dd Test: The temperature in d(‘grecs 
Fahrenheit at which a lubricant passes from 
the fluid to tile solid state. 

Cembuatlon Chamber: *riiat jiart of an 
explosive motor in wliich the gases are com- 
presMod and then hre<i, usually by an clcctnc 
•park. 

Combustion Space: S<hi “CUcarance” and 
“Cloaranec Space", 

merclal Car: motor-flriven vehicle 

commercial use, such as transporting 
paasengerH or freight. 

Commutator: In the ignition system of an 
explosive motor, the <u)iniuutator is a <Iev»ee 
to automatically conifilele the circuit of 
each of a uumlier of cylinders in succession. 

Commutator of Dynamo or Motor; That 
part of a dynamo wtiicl, is designcil to cause 
the olternatifig current produced in the 
armature to flow in one dirt'ction in lh«? 
external circuit ; in a motor, change the 
direct current in the external circuit into 
alternating current. 

Componaatlng Carbureter: An automat io 
attachment to a carbureter e<mtroUing 
either air or fuel admission, or IsuU, m> that 
the proiKirtion of tun' t<» the utlicr is always 
niaintaiued under any vibration of |siwer 
rtni Hired. 

Compensating Gear: .S<^ “Differential 
Gear". 

Compenaating Joint: »Scu “Universal 
Joint". 

Compound Engine: A mult Iple-extmnsion 
•team etigiue in which the steam is expondtul 
in two firsl in the ingh-^irtissurc c>l- 

inder and then in the low-prtisimre cylinder. 

Compreoaton; (1) Tl»at part of the cycle 
of a gas eniine in which the charge is com- 
prese^ before imiition; in m steam engine it 
IS the phase of the eyek in which the pres- 
•uie h» imtmmdt dm to comprmion of the 
exhaust steam liehitid the piston. (2) The 
ifoaieet priNNiure exeitod on the gas in the 
ooiiipreasioa chamber. 


Compreealon Chamber; The olearanee vol- 
ume above the piston in a ga^ engine; also 
caUedli|Compre«iton Space". 

CbiX^raSIlon Cock: See “Compression-Re- 

CohilikesBion Line: The liny on an indi- 
cator diagram corresponding to the phase of 
the cycle in which the gas is compressed. 

Compression -Relief Cock: A small cock by 
which the compression chamber of an inter- 
nal-combustion motor may be opened to the 
air and thus allow the compression in the 
cylinder to be relieved to facilitate turning 
by hand, or cranking. 

Compression Space: See “Compression 
Chaml>er“. 

CompreMion Tester: A small pressure gage 
by which the degree of compression of the 
mixture in a gas-engine cylinder may be 
tested. 

Compressor, Air: See “Air Compressor**. 

Condenser: (1) In a steam motor, an 
apparatus in which the exhaust .steam 
convertf-d back into’Svater. (2) A device 
for increasing the electric capaeiiy of a 
circuit. Used in an ignition circuit to 
irurreascj the strength of the spark. 

Cone Bearing: A shaft bearing in which the 
shaft is turned to a taper and tlie journal 
turned to a conical or taper form. 

0>ne Clutch: A friction clutch in which 
there are two cones, one fitting within the 
other. 

Connecting Rods: Tlu* part of an engine 
connecting the pi.ston to the crank, and by 
in(*uns of which u ri>eiproeuting motion (»t 
the piston is converted into the rotary 
motion of the crank. 

Constricting Band Brake: Sihi “Brake. 
Constricting Hand". 

Constricting Clutch; friction clutch in 
which a band is tightened around u drum to 
engage it. 

Contact Breaker: A device on some forms 
of gjisolim* motors having an imhiction coil 
of the single jump-spark tyjK\ to open and 
close the electric circuit of the battery and 
eoil at the projxT tiiia; for the passage of the 
arc or siiark at the points of the spark plug. 

Contact Maker: Hee “Uontuct Breaker". 

Continental Drive: Double-chain drive. 

Control: The levers, imhIhIs, etc., in general 
with the sjx'ed and direction «jf a ear is regu- 
lated by the driver. In siieaking of rignt, 
left, center eoulrol, the gearshift and 
emt‘rgcncy brake levers only are meant. 

Control. Spark: MetlicKl of controlling the 
power of an engine by varying the point in 
the stroke at which ignition takes place. 

Control, Throttle: Method of governing 
the power of the engine by altering the area 
of the posHsige leading to the admission 
valve so tliat the amount of the fuel intro- 
duced into the cylinder is varied. 

Controllsr, Elsctrlc: Apparatus for secur- 
ing various combinations of storage ceUs and 
of motors so os to vary the spe«»d of the cor 
at will. 

Coovorter: A device for changing alternat- 
ing current into direct current for charging 
storage l>att«rie«. etc. Converters may be 
any of three kinds: rotary, electrolydic, or 
mercury-vapor. The mercury-vapor con- 
vorwr IS tmmt widely used* 
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CiMivertible Body: An automobile body 
which may be uiwd in two or ixpre waya. 
uauallv aj’ an open or dohed cnrpitte, or in 
which* a<^\'erat aeata may be conoiated. oiad 
raisetl to increase the eeatins: capacity. 

CooUnii Fan: Fan used in automobile to 
ioc tSLm the current of air circulating around 
liie cylinders, or through the radiator. 

:>>oUii|l Syetem: The parts of a gas engine 
or motor car by which the heat is generate 1 In 
the cylinder by the combustion of t!u fui t 
mixture. 8ee “Water Cooling” and “Air 
Citing”. 

Cork Inserts: Pieces of cork inserted in 
friction siirfaw^s of clutches or brakes to 
give softer action. 

Cotter Pin: A split metal jiin designed to 
pass through holes in a bolt and nut to hold 
the former in place. 

Coulomb: The unit of measure of electrical 
(luantity. Sometimes called “Ampere 
nnd”. It is equivalent to the product of 
the current in amperes by the nuuilw'r of 
seconds current has been flowing. 

Counterbalance: Weights attached to a 
moving part to balance that part. 

Countershaft: An intermcdiat<' or secondary 
shaft in the power-transmission system. 

Coupe: An enclosed body seating one or two 
passengers and the driver, all within. 

Coupling, Flexible: See “Universal Joint”. 

Cowl: That portion of th© body of the car 
which forms a hood over the instrument 
board or dash. 

Cowl Tank: A fuel tank carried urder the 
cowl and immediately in front of the dash. 

Crank: A lever designed to convert reeipro- 
eating motion into rotating motion or vice 
verm; usually in the form of a lever formed 
at an angle with the shaft, and connected 
with piston by moans of connecting rod. 

Crank, Starting: A handle made to fit the 
projecting end of the crankshaft of a gas 
engine, so that the engine may be started 
revolving by hand. 

Crankcase: 7'ho casing surrounding the 
crank cml of the engine. 

Crankcase Explosion: Explosion of un- 
burnod gases iri the crankcase. 

Crank Chamber: The enclosed space of 
small engines in which the crank works. 

Cranking: The act of rotating the motor by 
nionns of a handle in order to start it. Turn- 
ing the flywheel over a few times caus<*s the 
engine to take up its cycle, and after an 
explosion it continues to operate. 

Grankpin: The pin by which the connecting 
rod is attached to the crank. 

Crankthaft: The main shaft of an engine. 

Crankshaft, Offset: A crankshaft whose 
cente^r line is not in the same plane as the 
axis of its cylinders. 

Creeping of Pneumatic Tires; The tend- 
ency of pneumatic tires to push forward 
from the ground, and thus around the rim, in 
the effort to relieve and distribute the 
pressure. 

Gross Member: A structural im'mbcr of tiie 
frame uniting the side members. 

Crypto Gear: See “Planetary Gear”. 

GrystatUsation. The rearrangement of the 
molecules of metal into a crystalline form 
under continued shocks. This is often the 




Of use of the bt^aktng of the axles and ^laikfls 
of a motor Cur. 

Cup, Priminji* A email eup^shnped device 
provided with *u ct#ck, by which n small 
quantity #f gasoline can be introdttoed into 
the cylinder of a gasolitie engine* 

Curreiit: The rate of flow of electricity j the 
quantity of electricity/ whiph passes per 
second ♦hroiigh a ofaidiirtor opr lUKrcmL 

Current Breaker: See “Contact Breaker'*. 

Current Indicator: A devdol to indicate 
the direetbn of j^irrent flow in a circuit; a 
I>olarity indicator . ^ ^ 

Current Rectifier: A devi.-o for converting 
altematiog current into direct current. Sog 
“Convertor”. 

Cushion Tire: See “Tire, Cushion”. 

Cut-Off, Gus Engine: That point in the 
cycb K>f on iunTiial-combu ition eugiiSl at 
which the admission of the mixture is dh»- 
contiiiued by tht* tdosing of the uaiiiiMBion 
valve. 

Cut-Off, Steam Engine: That point in the 
cyle of a steam cuguic, or that point on an 
indicator diagram, ai which the admission 
steam is iliK(a)ntinucd by the closing of the 
admiiwon valve. 

Cut-Out, Automatic; A device in a bat- 
tery charging circuit de.*»igncd to disconnect 
the buttery from the circuit when the cur- 
rent is not of the proper voltage. 

Cut-Out, Muffler: A device by which the 
engine is inade to exhaust into the air 
instead of into the muffler, 

Cut-Out Pedal: Pedal by means of which 
the engine is mad© to exlmust into th© air 
instead of into the muffler. 

Cycle: A complete sericH of operay||ns 
beginning with the drawing in of the Whtk- 
ing gas, and ending after the discharge of 
th(' spent gas. 

Cycle, Beau de Rochas: See “Beau do 
Roehas Cycle”. 

Cylinder: A part of a reeiproeatinip: engtnrx 
consisting of a cylindrical ehatriber m which 
a gas is Hllowe<l to expand and movci a 
piston coniu'cicd to a crank. 

Cylinder Bore: S<.*o “Bore”. 

Cylinder Cock: A small cock used to allow 
the condensed water to be drained away 
from the cylinder of a atcam engine, usually 
calif5d a drain cock. 

Cylinder Head: That ixirtion of a cylinder 
which closes one end. 

Cylinder Jacket: Bf'c “Jacket, 'Watcr^'. 

Cylinder OH: Lubricant particularly adapt- 
ed to the. lubrication of eyJindcr Vails and 
pistons of engines. 

D 

Daah^ The upright partition of a car in front 
of the front scut and just l)chmd the iKmnet. 

Dash Adjustment; (’onncctions by wliich 
a motor auxiliary may Iw adjusted hy a 
handle on the dash. Usually applied to 
carburcUtr aiijustments. 

Daah Coil: An induction coil for jump- 
spark ignition, having an elemicmt for each 
cylinder, with dash connections to the com- 
mutator on the engine or camshaft. 

Dash Gakos A etoam, water, oil. or eloetrkj 
gage pla««d upon the daen of the oar. 


m 
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DnH TfP« oi Engine: The two-cycle mter- 

4 kial-combtiBtioa eogixte with an air-tigbt 
ciunkcaee. 

I>«ad Axle: See ‘'Axle, Dc^ad’*. 

0a«ul Center; Tlie o^ition of the crank and 
^ connecting rod in which they are in the same 
* atmifht line. There are two poeitiona, and 
in them poaitiona no rotation of the crank- 
ahnft ia cauaed by preaeurc on the piaton. 

Decarhoiiixer; See “Carbon Remover’*. 

Dnfintft: Reduction of presaure of air in a 
pneumatic tire. 

D^actor: In a two-c^cle engine, the curved 
plate on the piaton head designed to ci^ubc 
the incoming charge to force out the exhaust 
gases ami thus assist in scavenging. 

DcAocculatad Graphite: Graphite so finely 
divided that it remains in suspension in a 
liquid. 

Ueftioufi table Rim? A rim ui>on which a 
spare tire may lx* mounted and carried, and 
so arranged that it may be easily and quickly 
taken on or put on the whiHil. 

Delta rured Alcohol: Sec “Alcohol, De- 
natured”. 

Defialmeter: See ‘‘Hydrometer”. 

Deoolerlzer : Material surrounding the nega- . 
tive element of a primary cel! to absorb the 
gas which would otherwise cause polarising. 

Detachable Body: A body which may be 
detached from and placed uiwn the chassis. 

Detachable Rim: See “Demountable Rim”. 

Diagram Indicator: See “Indicator Card”. 

Diagram, Jeantaud: A diagrammatic rep- 
resentation of the running gear of an auto- 
mobile, showing it turning corners of various 
radii for the purpose oi determining the 
front-axle and steering connections. 

Dleael Ga# Engine: Four-cycle internal - 
combustion engine in which the explosion of 
the charge is accomplished entirely by the, 
temp«>rature prfxluwd by the high com- 
pression of the mixture. 

DUIerentlal, Bevel-Gear: A balance gear in 
which the equalising action is obtained by 
means of Iwvcl gears. 

DUIerentlal, Spur -Gear: A dilTerential ^ar 
in which the equalising action is obtained by 
■pur gears. 

. Differential Brake: See “Brake, DifTeren- 

tial”. 

Differential Ca«e: See “Differential Houa- 

ing“« 

DUIerentlal Gear: A mechanism to permit 
driving the wheels and yoi allow them to 
turn a corner without slipping. An arrange- 
ment such that the driving wheels may turn 
indefiendcittly of each other on a divided 
axle, both wheels being under the control 
of the driving mechanism. Sonudimes 
called hofotice, eoyiipensahinp, or egwo/mrig 
gear. 

Differential Houalng: The case that en- 
closes the differential gear. 

Dlffefetitlal Lock: A device which prevents 
the operation of the differentisi gear, so that 
tlui wheels turn as if they were on a aoUd 
shaft, 

Dlmniert An arrangement for lowering the 
intensity of, or reducing the glare from 
hc^lighta. 

Direct Current: A eurrent which does not 
ehaage it« dlieelioa ol ftow, ae the ourreai 


from a battery or a dileet-cumat generator 
Distinguished from an alternatiag current 
which leveraee its direetioa many timW a 
minute. 

Direct Drive: Transmi^n of power from 
engine t^o the final driving mechanism at 
crankshaft speed. 

Discharge: In a stor^ battery, the passage 
of a current of electricity stored therein. In 
the ignition otrouit, the flow of high-tension 
current at the spark gap. 

Disk Clutch: A clutch in which the power 
is transmitted by a number of thin plates 
pressed face to face. 

Dlstaiice Rod: See “Radius Rod”. 

Distribution Shaft: See “Camshaft”. 

Distributor: That part of the ignition sys- 
tem which directs the high-tension current, 
to the respective spark plugs in the proper 
firing order. 

Double Ignition: A method of ignition 
which comprises two separate systems, 
either of which may be us^ independentiv 
of the other, or both together as desired. 
Usually distinguished by two current 
sources and two sets of plugs. 

Drag: That action of a clutch or brake 
which does not completely release. » 

Drag Link: That rod in a steering gear 
which forms the connection between the 
mechanism mounted on the frame and the 
axle stub, and transmits the movements of 
steering from steering post to wheels. 

Drive Shaft; The shaft transmitting the 
motion from the change gears to the driving 
axle; the torsion rod. 

Driving Axle: The axle of a motor car 
through which the power is transmitted to 
the wheels. 

Driving Wheel: The wheel to which or by 
which the motion is transmitted. 

Dry Battery: A battery of one or more dry 
colls. 

Dry Cell: A primary voltaic cell in which a 
moist material is used in place of the ordi- 
nary fluid electrolyte. 

Dual Ignition: An ignition syst^^im compris- 
ing two sources of current and one set of 
spark plugs. 

Duet Gap: A metal cap to be screwed over 
a tire valve to protect the latter from dust 
and water. 

Dynamo; The name frequently applied to a . 
dynamo-electric machine used as a gener- 
ator. Strictly, the term dynamo should be 
applied to both motor and generator. 

Dynamomater: The form of equalising gear 
attached to a source of power or a piece of 
machinery to ascertain the power necessary 
to operate the machinery at a given rate of 
speed and under a given load. 

R 

Earth: See “Ground”. 

Economlxar, Gaa: An aii^Uanee io be 
attached to a ttoaHeed carbureter to im- 
prove the mixture by aulomaiioaUy govern- 
mg the amount of air in the floa]l chamber. 

Eccentric: A disk mounted off-center on a 
shaft to convert rotary into reciprocating 
motion. 

Eennomy* Fuali *rha fuel eeonotny of a 
motor la lbs lelatloa between the heat uidta 
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{i} :;he fuel ased In the motor end the woik 
or energY gtven out by the motor . 

EfllciMicy: The proportion of pow^ ob- 
tained from « meobimiem m compared wit!i 
ibni put into it. * 

EIRdency of a Motor: The efficiency of a 
motor ie the relation between the 
heat unite consumed ny the motor and the 
work of energy In foot-pounds fiven o<it by 
it. Eleotricm efficiency of a mot^ir is tlie 
relation between the clootrioal energy put 
into the motor and the mechanical energy 
fciven out by it. 

Ejector: An apparatus by which a Jet of 
steam propels a stream of water in almost 
the same way as an injector, except that the 
ejector delivers it into a vessel having but 
little pressure in it. 

Electric Generator: A ciynamo-«»leciric ma- 
chine in which mechanical energy is trans- 
formed into electrical cuergj^ usually culled 
aynamo. 

Electric Horn: An automobile horn elec- 
trically operated. 

El^trlc Motor: A dynarno-«*lectric machine 
in which electrical energy is transformed into 
mechanical energy. 

Electric Vehicle: An automobile propelled 
by an electric motor, for which tnirreiit is 
supplied by a storage battery ciirried m tue 
veoiole. 

Electrolyte: A compoun<l which can bo 
decomposed by electric current. In refer- 
ripg to storage batteries, the term electro- 
lyte means the solution of sulphuric acid in 
water in whtch the positive and negative 
plates are immersed. 

Electromagtiet: A temporary magnet which 
obtains its magnetic properties by the action 
of an electric current around it and which 
is a magnet only as long as such current is 
flowing. 

Electromotive Force: A tendency to cause a 
current of electricity to flow; usually syn- 
onymous with potential, difference of polca- 
iim, voltage, etc. 

Element: The dissimilar substances in a 
battery between which an electromotive 
force IS eet up, as the plates of a storage 
battery. 

fimergency Brake: A brake to be applied 
when a quick stop is necessary; usually 
operated by a pedal or lever. 

fin Bloc: That meti od of casting the cylin- 
deia of a gasoline engine in which alt the 
wiindera are made as a single casting. 
BAooa oaetixig; mnnoblock costing. 

End Flay; Motirtu of a shaft along its axis. 

Englno, Alcohol t An internal-combustion 
engine in which a mixture of alcohol and air 
is used as fuel. 

Engine^ Gaeoilne: An internal-cpmbustion 
motor in which a mixture of gasoline and air 
is used as fueh 

Engine, Keroeene: An intemal-comoustior 
engine in which a mixture of kerosene ano 
air is used as ftiel. 

Engine, Steam: Ar 9r.4in« w which the 
energy in steam is umji to do work by 
movtog the piston in a cylinder. 

EnSine FHmcr: A small pump to form* fuel 
into the oaroureter. 

Engim Starter: An apparatus by which a 
gffrfa* engine may be started in its cycle of 
npeimtloas without use of the starting crank. 


It belongs ushafiy to one of four oImB 
Mec'^anieal or ..niltig actuated, mm jfw* 
cod spring v >und up by Uie numing of the' 
engiiis or a strap arouM the Sywheel; (Sj 
fluid pressure, such as oomprsiised air m 
exhaust ga»^s induced into the cyltndeiylm 
diive the piston through tne cycle; - (3) me 
electrie system, in wbloh a sinrdl motor ig 
umd to tutn the oni^'^ over; (4) comblMi- 
tions lil^l these. 

Efdcycllc Gear: See *'Plairetaty Gear’*, • 

Equalialng Geers See ‘*Di!lerent$al Gear**. 

Exhaust: The gases ^n.itted from a oyhi 
after they hf vj fxpahded and Mvati up tl 
energy tc the piston; the emissioii of ^ 
exhaust j^ascji. 

Exhaust, Auxiliary: ** Auxiliary Kg* 

hausi.'*. 

Exhaust Horn ; An automobile horn in 
w'ii( h the sound is produced by the ea«is'*isi 
g:uM;s. 


Exhaust Lap; The ertension of the Indlde 
edijfca of u slide valve to give earlier closing 
of the exhaust. Also called irmdtt lap. 
Exhaust Manifold : A large pipe into which the 
exhaust pas ages from ail tuo cylinders open. 
Exhaust Port; The opening through which 
the exhaust gases are x>cruuttod to escape 
from the cylinder. 


Exhaust Steam ; Steam which has given up 
its energy in the cylinder and is allowed to 
escape. 

Exhaust Stroke: The stroke of an internal- 
combustion motor during which liio burned 
gases are expelled from the cy Under. 

Exhaust Valve; A valve in the cylinder of 
an engine through which the exhaust gases 
are expelled. 

Expanding Clutch: A oluioh in which a 
split pulley is exuanded t6 press on the inner 
circumference of a ring which surrounds it, 
and thus trunsmils motion to the ring. 

Expansion, Gas Engine: That part of the 
cycle of a gas engine immediately after 
ignition, in which the gas expands and driv^ 
the piston forward. 

Expansion, Steam Engine : That portbn 
of the stroke of the steau' enririe in which 
the steam is cut off by ttt»; valves and con- 
tinues to perform work on the piston, increas- 
ing in volume and decrc.oting in pressure. ^ 

Explosive Motor: Bee “Internal-Combustion 
Alotor”. 
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Pan, Cooling: mechanically operated fan 

for producing a current of air for pooling the 
radiator or cylinder of a gas engine. 

Fan, Radiator: A mechanically operated 
rotary fan used to induce the now of air 
through the radiator to facilitate the cxsaUiig 
of the wator. 

Fan^balts The belt which drives the ooohng 
fan. 

I* an Puttsy: A pulley permanently attadhed 
to the fan and over which the fan belt runs 
to drive it. 

Fat Spark: A short, thick, ignition spark. 

Feed Pump: A pump by which water is 
delivered from the tank to the boiler of a 
steam car. 

Feed Refnlstor: A device to maintola a 
unrforin water level in a ateam b^ler by 
coatroUlig the speed of the teed punto* 
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F«9d*Wat0r Heater: apparatus for 

bcuiting the boihr-^fem water, either by 
tneaoa of a jet of steam steam-heated 
coils. 

Pender: A mtid guard or shield over the 
wheels of a cur. 


Field. Maftnedc:^ Space in the neighborhood 
of the pol<»8 of aFinagnet iri which the mag- 
netism exerts influenee. Field also refers to 
the coils which produce tJie magnetism in an 
electromagnet. 

Fierce Clutch: A clutch which cannot l)e 
engaged easily. A grabbing clutch. 

Filler Board: Woodwork shaped to fill the 
space W tween the lower etlgo of the wdnd- 
suield and the dash. 


Fin: Projections cast on the cylinders of a 
gas engine to assist in (x>oUng, 

Final Drive: That part of a car by which the 
driving effort is trariHuiitted from the parts 
of the transD»iM«ion carried on the frame to 
the tranHmistti<jn parts on the rear axle, 
'rhe projicller shaft in a shaft-drive car. 

Fire Test: A test of a lubricant to determine 
llie temr»CTature at which it will burn. 
Firinifi; (1) Ignition of fhes charge in a ga.s 
engme. (2) The act of furnishing fuel 
uuJ<T the boiler of a steam engine. 


First Speed: T hat combination of transmis- 
sion gears which gives the lowest gear ration 
f<jrwurd. Slow speed; low speed. 

Fi;iah Boiler: A boiler nrrang<*<l to generate 
highly Buperh(‘}it<*d steam almost inatan- 
(auef>usly, by allowing water to come in 
contact with very liot nu'tal »urf..ces. 

Flash Generator: ftee ‘‘ Flush Boiler’*, 


Flush Point: The ternperafure at whieh nn 
oil will give off a vapor that will ignite when 
u flame corues in contact with it. 


Flush Test: A lest to determine the flash 
lM>mt of oils. 

Flexibility: In an engine the ability to do 
usidul work through a range of sjK‘ed.s. 

Flexible Coupling: Si'c 'T niversal Joint”. 

Flexible Shaft : A pliant shaft whicli will 
transnut considerable power wlu-n revolving. 

Flexible Tubing: A tube for the conduetion 
of li(iuids <)r gases, which inay Ik 3 Iw.'nt at u 
small radius without U'aking. 

Float Carbureter: A carbureter for ga^Molinc 
engines in wi»ieh a float of eork or hollow 
metal controls the height of the Iniuid in the 
atonuKtng itozelc. Sometimes culled fiiHit- 
Sttd carbun^tir. 

Float Valve: An automat le valve by whieh 
the Oiluussion of a lupiul into a tank is e<*u- 
trolled through a lever attacluHi to a h<»llow 
sphere wdiith flouts on the surface of the 
liquid find c»|>en« <ir eloses th<' vulve aecortl- 
iug as it is high or low. 

FlfMitInli Axlo: B<'e *‘Axh». Floating”. 

Flpatlngt the Battery on the Line: Charg- 
ing the battery while it is giving out current. 

Flooding; Fxcesaivo escajio of find in a 
c.*rbureter from tho spraying noxxle. 
FluahinU Pin: In a flf»tit-fwl carbureter, a 
pin arranged to depress the in priming. 
Also called immsr and tickUr. 

flywheel: A wheel ufKm the shaft of an 
engine which, by virtue of its moving mass, 
stores up the energy of the i^s transmitUxi 
to the fliunrheel during tho Impulse stroke 
and delivers it dnrtng the rest of the cycle, 
ihiis producing a fairly oonstaat torque. 


Flywheel Marking; Marks on the laoe ot a 
flywheel to indicate the time of valve open- 
ing and closing and thus assist in valve 
setting. 

Foaming: See “Priming**. 

Fore Carriage: A self-propelled vehicle in 
which the motor is carried on the forward 
trucks, and propelling and steering is done 
with the forward trucks. 

Fore-Door Body: An automobile body leav- 
ing doors in the forward compartment. 
Four-Cycle or Four-Stroke Cycle: The 
cycle of operations in gas engines occupying 
two complete revolutions or four strokes, 

Four-Wheel Drive: Transmission of driving 
effort to all four wheels. 

Fourth Speed: That combination of Irans- 
ini.‘}8ion gears which gives tho fourth from 
the lowest gear ratio forward. Usually the 
highest 8p<‘ed. 

Frame: The main sfruriural part of a chas- 
KiH. It is carried upon the axles by tin* 
springs and carries the different elements of 
the car. 

Frame Hangers: Boo “Body Hangers*’. 

Free Wheel: A wheel so arranged that if 
cun rotate mon* rapidly than the mcchuuisxM 
which drives it. 

Friction: The resistance existing between 
two bodies in contact which tends to prevent 
their motion on ouch other. 

Friction Clutch: A device for coupling and 
<iisengaging two pieces of shafting while in 
iiKjtion, by the friction of cones or plates oii 
one another. 

Friction Disk: The thin plate us(*d in a disk 
or friction clutch. Bee “Disk Clutch”. 

Friction Drive; A method of transmitting 
y>ower or motion by frictional contact. 

Fuel: A combustible substance by whose 
rombuHtion power is produced. Gasoline 
and keroseiKi are the chief automobile fuels. 

Fuel Economy. See “Economy, Fuel”. 

Fuel Feed, Gravity: See “Gravity Fuel 
Feed”. 

Fuel Feed, Pressure: See “Lebrication. 
Force-Fetn].” 

Fuel Feed, Vacuum. See “Vacuum Fuel 
l‘'ee<l”. 

Fuel-Feed Regulator: A devie<> in the furl 
system of steam motor by which the rate of 
flow’ of fuel to the burner is automatically 
reguluteti. 

Fuel Level: The heigh' of the top of the fuel 
in the float chambc'r of a carbureter. 

Fuel-Level Indicator; An instrument either 
permanently eonneeted to the fuel tank or 
whieh may la* inserted thereem to indicate 
the <jusintity of fuel in the tank. 

Fuel Tank, Auxiliary: A tank designed to 
hold a supply of fuel in addition to that 
carried in the main shaft. 

Fuse: A length of wdre in an electric circuit 
designed to melt and of>en the circuit when 
excess current flows through it and thus pre- 
vent damage to other portions of the circuit. 

Fusible Plug: A boUovp plug filled with an 
alloy which melts at a point slightly above 
the temy^erature of the steam in a boiler, as 
when the water run* low, thus putting out 
the fire and preventing the burning out of 
tho boiler. 
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(1) Strictly sponking. a meaimrc df, or 
iiiBtniment for deterioimAg dimcnmons^ or 
capacity. Practically, the term refers to aa 
instrument for indicatins the pressure or 
level of liquids, etc. (2) The distance be- 
tween the forward or rear wheels measured 
at the points of contact of the tires on the 
iSuad; track. 

G«AO Cock: A small cock by which % pipe 
landing to a gage may be opened or closed. 

Gage Lamp: Lamp. u.«iuAlly electric^ placed 
awve or near the gages to enable them to bo 
read at night. 

Gage, Oil: See **Oil Gage”. 

Gage, Tire: Schj “Tirc-Pressuro Gage”. 

Gap: In automobiles, the spark gap. 

Garage: A building for storing and caring 
for automobiles. 

Garage, Portable: A garagf.’i wlu’ch may be 
moved from one place to another either iv« a 
whole or in sections. 

Gas: Matter in a fluid form which is clastic 
and has a tcmiency to expand indefinitely 
wit h reduction in pr<>.H8urc. 

Gas Economizer: See “Economucr”. 

Gas Engine: An intemal-combuation motor 
in which a mixture of gas and air is us<'il as 
fuel. The term is also applied to the gaso- 
*ine engine. 

Gas Engine, Otto: A four-stroke cycle 
engine dcvcloiwd by Otto and using the 
hut -tube method of ignition. 

Gas Generator: An apparatus in which a 
gas is generated fur any use. 

Gas Lamp: See “Acetylene Lami)*’. 

Gases, Bovle’s Law of; Sec “Boyle’s Law 
of Gases 

Gases, Gay Lussac^s Law of: Calk'd 
Jmw and the SrC(*nd Imii> of Unarh. 
Law defmiug the physieul properties of 
ga»eH at constantly maintained pressure. 
It states that at constant pressure the vol- 
ume of gas /aries with the teini>erature, the 
increase l>ei^g in proj)orlion to the change of 
temperature and volume of the gas. 

Gasket: A thin sheet of packing material or 
metal used in making joints, piping, etc. 

Gasoline: A highly volatile fluid jK'troleuin 
distillate; a mixture of fluid lo'drocarbotis. 

Gasoline-Electric Transmission: A sys- 
tein of propulsion in which a gasoline engine 
drives an electric generator, and the power 
i« transmitted electrically to motors which 
drive the wheels. 

Gasoline Engine: An intcrnal-combuHtion 
motor in which a mixture of gasoline and iiir 
is used as a fuel. 

Gasoline Primer: The valve on the car- 
bureter of a gasoline engine by which the 
action of the engine can Ias started. 

Gasoline-Tank Gage: A fuel-lever indicator 
for gasoline. 

Gasoline Tester: A hydrometer ^aduated 
to indicate the speciflo fpavity of gasoline, 
usually in degrees Baume. 

Gate: A plate which miides the gearshift 
lever in making speed cl^ngcs. 

Gather: Convergence of the forward por- 
tions of the front wheels. Toeing in. 



Geer, BsOance: a|| **I>ifferenUal Gear^« ^ 

Gear , ll^vel: Seo^level Gear”. 

Gear, Chango Speed: An arranipBineixt of 
gear wheels which transmits the power of 
the motdr to the difFarential gear at variable 
speeds indepimdentiy ol the motor speed. 

Gear, Differential: Eeejpiflcrentlal’'. 

Gear, Fiber: A gear c«iLfrom a vulraniseii 
fiber bltaik. 

Geer, Helical : A gear hose teeth are not 
parallel to the axis of the cylinders. 

Gear, Internal; A gear whose teeth project 
ina^ard toward the cu'ttor from the oircuipi*^ 
^cronce of geivr wheel. 

Gear, Planetary: S( o ** Planetary Gears’ *. * 

Gear , Progressive : Ct>c ‘ ‘ Progressive Change- 
Bpeed Gea**¥“. 

Gear, Kawhidc; \ gear cut from a l^ank* 
nuidu ujj of CO upreswed raw ludo. 

Gear, Selertiv«*»j See ”fck?Ioctiv6 rhange<« 
iSficed tioarM”. 

Goar. Timing: See “Timinc Gears”. 

Ge:ir, Worm: A h<iic.al gtsar designed for 
transmiMing rnotion at angles, usually^ lit 
right angles* and with a comparatively great 
hpecd r<*duction. 

Gearbox : The case covering the changenipeed 
gears. 

Gear Shifting: Varying ilio spi'cd ration 
between motor and rear wheels by operating 
the change-fliieed gears. 

Gear-Shift Lever: A lever by which the 
change-speed gears arc shifted. 

Geared -Up Speed: A sjwcd obtained by an 
arrangement of gears in t he gearset such that 
the propeller shaft rotates more rapidly tlmn 
the crankshaft. 

Gearset: See “Gear, Changc-Sfiecd”. 

Generator, Acetylene: iSce “Acetylene Gen- 
erator”. 

Generator, Electric: See “Electric Gener- 
ator”. 

Generator, Steam: A steam boiler. 

Generator Tubing: Tubing by wldnh acety- 
lene is conducted from the generator to tue 
lamp. 

Gimbal Joint: A form of universal Joint. 

Gong: A loud, clear soun.Iing bid!, usually 
uiMTatcd either electrically or by foot power. 

Governor: A df»vico for automatically regu- 
lating the speed of an engine. 

Governor, Dynamo: A method of auto- 
matic control of the generator (usually an 
ignition generator, in automobile work) by 
which its s}>ccd is maintainiiKl approximately 
constant. 

Governor, Hydraulic: A governor applied 
to engines ( <ioled by a pump circulation of 
water in Such a way that the throttle oprmmg 
is d^troUed by the pressure of the water. 

Governor, Spark: A method of automati- 
cally controlling the speed of the engine by 
varying the time of ignition. Bee “Oov- 
emor”. 

Grabbing Clut^: See “Fierce Clutch”. 

Gradometar: An instrument for indicating 
the degree of the gradient or the per cent m 
the grade. It consists of a level with a 
graduated scale. 

Graphite: One of the forms in which ceihon 
ooeurs m matter. Also known m hUek imd 
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Ami UwmI an a Itibriimnt in pow« 

4erea or flako form in the cylindeni of 
eApioeive enginee. 

Gm^ty-Feed CHUiii System: See **Lubri- 

estion* Oravity”. 

CrsYfty Fuel Feed: Supply of fuel to the 
earbureter from the tank oy force of gravity. 

Greeee end OU Gun: , A eyringe by means 
of which grease or oil may be introduced 
into bearings of tiic machinery. 

Greeee Cup: A device designed to feed 
grease to a bearing by the compression of a 
band screw. 

Grid: A lead plato formed in the shape of a 
gridiron to sustain and act as a conductor of 
electricity for the active material in a 
storage battery. 

Grinding Valvea: See “Valve Grinding”. 

'Gripidng Clutch: See “Fierce Clutch”. 

Ground: An electric connection with the 
earth, or to the frutm^work of a machine. 

11 


Half •Motion Shaft : Sc*e ' ' IlaU-Time Shaft**. 

Half •Time Gear: Bee “Timing Gears”. 

Half •Tima Shaft: The cam shaft of a four- 
cycle gas engine. It revolves at onc-haif 
the speed of the crankshaft. 

Hammer Break ; A make-and-break iipiiion 
syslcin in which the spark is produced when 
the moving terrninat strikes the stationary 
terminal like a hammer. 

Haadcr: A pipe from which two or more 
pipes branch. Manifold. 

Haater« Automobile: A device for warming 
the interior of an automobile, usually electric, 
or by means of exhaust gases or jacket 
water. 

High Gear: That combination of changes 
A(M*ted gears w'hich gives the highest speed. 

High-Tension Current: A current of high 
voltage, as the current induced in the second- 
ary circuit of a spark ooU. 

Ulgh-Tertsion Ignition: Ignition by means 
of high-tension current. 

High-Tension Magneto: A magnet<i which 
delivers higii-tension current. 

Honeycomb Radietor: A radiator consist- 
ing of many very thin tub«a, giving it a 
cellular appearance. 

Hood: (t) That part of the auUmtohile 
body which covers the frame in front of the 
dash. The engine is usually under the hiKKl. 
(2) The removable oovering for the motor. 

Hooke*e Coupler : * * U niversal Joint**. 

Horlaof|tal Motor; A motor the center line 
of whoee cylinder lies in a horisontal plane*. 

Horn* Autotnohile: A whistle or horn for 
giving warning of the approach of the 
automobile. 


Horeapower: The rate of work or energy 
expended in a given time by a motor. One 
hempower is rate or energy expended 
in raising a weight of pounds one foot 
in one seeofid, or raHng 33,000 pounds one 
foot hi one minute. 

Horaapowar Brakai The oower dehvaiad at 
the gywheel ol an intema! oombustkm 
angina as asoartalnad by a brake .eat, 
Hn r aaP0 w ac» Ratadi the calculated iK.wmr 
whim may be espeeted to be deliireied by a 
molars ui Amsiiaa ilw term iiatiaUy ram 


to ^ lKmep.wer ms calculated by tlM 
8.A.E. fdmiitla. 

Hot-Air Intake: The pipe or openiag con- 
veying hsated air to the carbureter. 

HoC*Head Ignitloxi t The method of Igniting 
the charn m a gas-engine cylinder by main- 
taining the bead of the comoustion chamlier 
at a high temperature from the iatemai heat 
of comDustion, as in the Diesel engine. 

Hot-Tuba Ignltloii. An ignition device 
formerly uaed for gas engines in which a 
closed metal vube 's heated *red-hot I y a 
Bunsen flame. When the compressed gases 
in the cylinder are allowed to come m con- 
tact with this, Ignition takes plu,oe. 

Housing: A metallic oovering for moving 
parts. 

H.P.: (1) Abbreviation for horsepower, (2) 
Abbreviation for high prehsure. 

Hub Cap: A metal cap placed over the outer 
end of a wheel hub. 

Hydrocarbons: Chemical combinations of 
carbon and hydroger in varied proportions, 
usually distillates >f petroleum, 6u«h as 
gasoline, kerosene, ^tc. 

Hydrometer: An instrument by which the 
speciflo gravity or iensity of liquios may be 
ascertained. 

Hydrometer Scab, BaumS's: An arbitrary 

measure of specif c gravity. 

1 

I*-Beam: Sometimes called /-Section. A struc- 
tural piece having a cross section resemoUng 
the letter I. I-j^am front axle. 

Igniter: An insulated contact plug without 
sparking points, used in maae-and-break 
ignition with low-tension magneto. 

Igniter, High-Speed: An igniter having a 
short spark coil for high-spe^ engines. 

Igniter, Juirp-Spark: A system of ignition 
in which used a current of high ptessuic, 
which will jump across a gap in tl.e higi*- 
pressuro circuit, causing a spark at the gap. 

Igniter, Lead of: Amount by which the igni- 
tion is advanced. See '‘Advanced Ignition”. 

Igniter, Primary: The apparatus in a pri- 
mary circuit for making and breaking the 
circuit. 

Igniter Spring: A spring to quickly break 
the circuit of a primary igniter. 

Ignlti.m, Advancing: See “Advanced Ig- 
nition’*, 

IgnUion, Battery: A system which gets its 
supply of current from a storage battery or 
dry cells. This system usually consists of a 
battery, a step-up coil, and a distributor for 
sending the current to the different spark 
plugs. 

Ignition, Catalytic: Method of ignition for 
explosivo motors based on the properly of 
some metals, particularly spongy platuium, 
of becoming iticandescent when in contact 
with coal gas or carbonised air. 

Ignition, Double: See “Double Ignition”. 

Ignition, Dual: See *T>ual Ignition'*. 

Ignition, Fixed: tn which the 

spark occurs at a given point in the cycle 
and cannot be changed from that point u% 
the will of the operator except bv ^timing 
the Ignitioa system. Fixed .. aark. 

IgnltlMx, Ga n arm tn r? ignition current srhleii 
is lumiihisd bv a eomhination Hghtiim 
t^snefator and magnsto. The gonsraior ^ 
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filtod wWi m wA dlatiibutar. 

Sometimas refere to ayitem m whtoti a teoer- 
afor oliartes a battaoy and the lait«i^. fur> 
aial^ the Ifttition eurreat in eonnaetion 
fiith a ooil and distributor. 

IgnltkMIt Htftli*TatiMoii: SometlnMa oalted 
jumsMipark. Ifnitiou which is cffi^sted by 
means of a high-tension or high-iroltage 
current which is necessary to Jump a gap in 
the spark plug. 

Ignlclon, Hot-Htada See Hot-Head Igni- 
tion”. 

IgnltUm, Jump-Sfiark: Bee ” Ignition, 
High-Tension”. 

Ignition, Low-Tenaion: See Tgnition, 
Moke-and-Break”. 

Ignition, Make-and-Broak; A system in 

which the spark is produced the breaking 
or interruption ox a circuit, the break 
occurring m the combustion space of the 
cylinder. The current used is of low-voit^ 
age, hence 'die synonym, low-tension ignition. 

Ignition, Magnetos Ignition produced by 
an cicctrio generator, called a magneto, which 
is operated by the gw engine for which it 
furniihes current. Dynamo ignition. Gen- 
erator igDjtim. 

lg;;inoti. Master Vibrator: A system which 
useii as m’uiy aon-vibrator coils as there 
arf eyhnderf, a;:d one additional coil, called 
the m 9 MUt vdorator, for interrupting the 
primary oircuit for all coils. The master 
^dbrator aim it used with vibrator coils in 
the vibrators are short-circuited. 

Ignition, Pro m ature: Ignition occurring so 
*er before the lop daad center mark that the 
explosion oecurs ocl3re the piston has reached 
upper dead center. 

Ignition, Primary: An ignition system in 
which a low-tensior current floa's through a 
primary coil, the circuit being mechanically 
opened, allowing a high-tension spark to 
Jump across the gap. See "Primary CoiK’. 

Ignition, Retaroing. Siting the spark of 
an internal-combustion motor so that the 
ignition will occur at a later part of the 
stroke. 

Ignition, Saif: CJzplosiin of the combusti- 
ble charge by heat other than that produced 
by the spark. Incandescent oaroon wilt 
cause this. M itor overheating because 
laek of water is another cause. 

Ignition, Single: A system using but one 
source of current. 

Ignition, Synchrottiaad s Ign.tion by means 
of which the timing in each cylinder of a 
tnuliicylinder engine is the same. In syn- 
chronised ignition the spark occurs at the 
same point in the cycle in each cylinder. 
This type of igaition is obtained with a 
magneto and is lacking in a multi-coil sys- 
tem using vibrator coils. 

Ignition, Timing of : The adjustment of the 
ignitioa system so that ignition will take 
place at tne desired part of the cycle. 

Ignltton, Two-lndapond«nt: See "Igni- 
tbn. Double”. 

Ignition, Two-Point f A system comprising 
two ignition sources, or a double-distributor 
magneto, and two sets of spark plugs, both 
of whkL spark at the same time. 

ignltloii DtoivitniWi See ”Dietributor.** 

Ignition Swttrlit A ecmtiol or switeb for 
ttamoMI Ibe ignition ourrent op and cdl volun- 
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Ingtcatni «t'of»tpow«r: (1) T||p Wmo- 
power diveloped py the fiiel on tm piptoiis, 
la oontradisunetion to brake horsepower. 
See ”HorBepower, Brake”. (2) The |torso> 
power of a^ engine as, asematnad from an 
in^ntor fUagram. ' „ 

Indlcatiilr: An intgiiment by widek lhe< 
w%king gas in an engine laOords Its working 
pressure. v 

Indicator Qardi A figure dtawn by nagam 
of an indicator by the working gas in im 
engine. Also called indicai&r diagram* ^ 

Induction Stroke: The downstrokci #f g 
piston which oa'ises a charge of ndxtm IQ 
be drawn into the cylinder. 


Inflamtnatlon : The act or period of coin* 
bastion of the mixture in the cylinder. 

Inflate: To jnereaw the pressurt* witkiii g 
tire by fotci^K air into it. 

Inflator, Mechanical Tire: A sroaU power- 

driven air-purun for inflating the tire; either 
driven by gciinng, chain, or belt from the 
engine shait, or by friction from the flywheel. 


Inherent Regulation: Expression applied 
to elec^^ric generators which u»e no outside 
means of regulatiiig the output, the regula- 
tion being afTccted by various windiugs of 
the armature and ficldB. 


Initial Air Inlet: Sec "Primary Air Inlet”. 

Initial Pressure: Pressure in a cylinder 
after the charge has been drawn in but not 
compressed. 

Injector: A boiler-feeding device in which 
the momentum of a steam jet, directed by a 
series of conical nossles, carrii s a stream of 
water into the boiler, the steam condensing 
within and boating the wnler which it forces 
along. 

Inlet, Valve: The valve which controls the 
inlet port and so allows or prevents mixture 
from passing to the cylinder. 

Inlet Port: Passage or entrance in the oylin- 
der wail through which the fuel mixture is 
taken. Sometimes called intake port. 

Inlet Manifold; Sometimes called intake 
manifold or header. A branched pipe con- 
nected *0 vhe mixing chamber at one end 
and at the hr .nc^ ends to the cylinders so as 
to communicate with the inlet ports. 

Inlet Manifofc, Integral: A manifold or 
header cast integral with the cylinder. 

Inner-Tire Shoe: A piece of leather or 
rubber placed within the tire to protect the 
inner tube. 

Inner Tube: A soft air-tight tube of nearly 
pure rubber, which flta wdthin a felloe upon 
the casing. 

Ii^ldelAp: Sere "Exhaust Lap”. 

Intake Manifold; The large pipe wbieh 
supplies the smaller intake pipes frotn each 
cylinder of a gas engine. 

Intake Pipe: Sometimes made synoiiytnous 
with inlet manifold. Correctly, the pipe 
from the carburetter to the inlet manifold. 

Intake Stroks: See "Induction Stroke”. 

Incaneifiir: Boe * ’Outside Spark Oap”, 

Intarmodlate Geaj*: A gear in a elumga- 
speed net between hkb and tow. In a 
ibree-e|Wed set it , would be seeond ifNMMi, 
la a four, either second or third. 
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Shaft; Sea **Shaft* Inter- 
mediate". 

Ifitenial-Gofnbuttinn Motor; Any prime 
mover in which the enerjfy is obtaineJ by 
the combustion of the fuel within the 
eyliader. 

Ilitenial Goar; Bee "Gear, Internal". 

fotormpter: See "Vibrator". 

J 

Jack: A mechanism by which a small force 
exerted over a comparatively large distance 
is enabled to raise a heavy body. Used for 
raising the automobile axle to remove the 
weight from the whcsels. 

Jacket. Water: A portion of the cylinder 
casting through which water flows to cfx>l 
the cylinder. 

Jacket Water: The cooling water circulating 
in a water^cooUng system. 

Jackshaft: Shaft used in double-chain drive 
vehicles- Shaft placod transversally in the 
frame and driving from its ends chains which 
turn the rear wheels mounted on a dead 
axle. 

Joan to ud Diagram: See "Diagram, Jean- 
taud". 

Joint Knuckle: S<»e "Swivel Joint." 

Joule's Law of Gases: See "Gases, Joule's 
Law of". 

Junoo Spark: A spark produced by a sec- 
ondary jump-spfirk coil. 

Jump Spark. Circuit Maker: A mechani- 
atliy opc’raled switch by which the circuit in 
a jump<«park ignition system is o|K*ned and 
closed, 

Jump-Spark Coll: An electrical transformer 
and interrupter, consisting of a primary 
winding of a few turns coarse wire sur- 
rounding an iron core, and a aceonflary 
winding consisting of a great number <>f 
turns of very fine wire. The condenser is 
uiiuallv eoinbined with this. Also known as 
secondary tpark coil, 

Jump-Spark Ignitor: Sims "Igniter, Jmnri- 
Spark . 

Jump-Spark Plug: Sec "Spark Plug", 

Junction Box: A tx»rti(m of an elect rie- 
iighting i>'stem to which all win^s arc carrieti 
for the making of prois^r connectionM, 

Junk Ring: A packing ring usihI iti sleeve- 
valve iiiotors. It has the Sttiue functions os 
a piston ring. See "Piston King". 

K 

Koroeone: A petroleum product having a 
•pccific gravity Ijetween 58* and 40* Raumf^. 
It is Uft^ a« a fuel in internal-combustion 
engines and can often l>e used in gosrjline 
engines by starting the engine on gasoline, 
than switching to kerosene. 

Koroaono Burner : A burner esperlally 
adapted to use kerosen ' as a fuel. 

Komaeno Engine : An engine us'.ng kenv. 
mm a« fuel. 

Koyt A ftf»micireular or oblong piece of 
metal used to hold a meinl>cr flrmly on a 
revolving shaft no aa lo presimt the tuemlMir 
from rotating. 

Baldwin ; A key with an oblong nection. 

Kay* WtKMirtiff: A key with a eamioiroular 
•notion. 


Keyway: Slot in g rotating member used te 
hold the key 

Kick Switch: Ignition switch mounted so 
that the driver can operate it with fon*. 

Kilowatt: An electrical unit equal to lOOQ 
watts. 

Knuckle Joint: See "Swivel Joint", 

L 

Labor: The jerky operation of nn engine, 
The engine is said to labor when it cannot 
pull its load without misfiring or jerking. 

Lag, Combustion: The time between the 
instant of the spark occurrence and the 
explosion. 

Lag. Ignition: The time between the instant 
of spark occurrence and the time at which 
the spark mechanism producing it begins 
to act. 

Lamp, Trouble; Romeiimes called inspec- 
tion lamp. A small electric bulb carriefl in 
a suitable housing, and attached to a long 
piece of lamp cord. Um‘d for inspecting 
parts of the car. 

Lamp Bulb: The incandescent bulb used in 
a lamp. 

Lamp Bracket: A supix^rt for a lamp. 

Lamp Lighter: An apparatus for lighting 
gas lamps by electricity. The lamps are 
usually HO arranged that by pushing the 
button the gas is turned on and the spark 
made at the same time. 

Landaulet: A tyjie of car which may be 
u;<ed as an open or closed car. The roar por- 
ti n of the body may be folded down like a 
top. 

Landaulet Body: An automobile body 
resembling a limousine body, but having k 
cover fitted to the back, which may Ix) let 
down, leaving the back open. Tf’he top 
generally exten<iB over the driver. 

Lap: To make parts fit perfectly by operat- 
ing tlwmi with an abrasive, such as ground 
glass, between the rubbing surfaces. To 
finish. 

Lap of Steam Valves: In the slide valve of 
a steam engine, the amount by which tlie 
admission edges overlap the steam imrt when 
the valve is central with the cylinefer case. 

Luyahaft: A countershaft or st^condary shaft 
of a gpar*M»t operaUxl by the main or shifter 
shaft. 

Lead, or I.,ead Wire; Any wire carrying 

electricity. 

Lead: In a steam engine the amount by 
which the steam p<»rt is ofsmed when the 
piston is at the start of its stroke. 

thread Battery: See "Accumulator". 

Lead oi Igniter: See "Igniter, Lead of". 

Lead of Valve: In an engine the amount by 
which the admission |K>n, is opened when the 
piston is at the beginning of the stroke; 
according as this is greater or less, the admis- 
sion of workii\g fluid is varied through 
sever- • fractions of the stroke. 

Lean Mixture; Fuel after leaving the car 
bureter, w^hich contains too much air in pro 
portion to the gasoline. Bomeiimee called 
thin mixtrure, rare mixture, or weak mixture. 

Lever, Broke: See "Brake Lever." 

Lever, Choage-Spe^: I^ever by which the 
different combinations of cban|^ gears are 
made so as to vary the speed of itw diivixm 
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wheels in relatioii^to the fpeed of the engine: 
also called gearshift lever, 

leaver, Sparks Lever by which the speed and 
power of the en|ptie arc controlled by adjust- 
mg tho time of ignition. 

Lever, Steering: See “Steering I^ver”. 

Lever, Throttle; A lever by which the wmH» I 
and power of the engine are lontrolled by 
adjusting the amount of mixture admitted 
to the c:^indcr. 

Lever Lock: An arrangement for locking the 
gearshift lever in free position so that with 
the engine running the driving axle will nut 
be driven. 

Lift: The distance through which a poppet 
valve is moved in opening from full.\ -closed 
to fully-open position. 

Lifting Jack: See “Jack”. 

Lighting Outfit, Electric: An outfit for 
electrically lighting an automobile. Thin 
usually consists of a dynamo, storage bat- 
tery, and lamps and switchboani, with th<j 
newjisfiry wiring and c»it-t)utM. 

Limousine Body: An enoloHf^d automohile 
Iwuly having the front and sides with side 
d<Kjnj. The top extends o\'er the .seat t>f the 
driver. 

Liner: One or more pieces of niet.al place 1 
Iwtwecn two parts so they may be adjust c I 
by varying the thickness of the liner. Some- 
times called a shim. Also refer.s to a tool 
used f<>r lining up parts. 

Liner, Laminated: A liner or shim made in 
a number of parts, the thickues,s being 
varied by rem<iving or adding parts. 

Lines of Force: See “Field, Magnetic”. 

Link Motion: In a .steam engine, the name 
for the arrungem<‘nt of eccentric rods, links, 
hangers, and rocking shafts by whicli th<* 
relative* motion and position of the slide 
valv«*s are t;hanged at will, providing for 
varying rates of expansion of the steam and 
thus varying the siM‘ed for either forward or 
backward motion. 

Live Axle: See “Axle, Idve”. 

V.>ock, Auto Safety: A device arranged so 
that it is impossible to st.art the motor ear 
exf^ept b> the proper combination or key. 

Loi:k Nut:^ A nut placed on a Ixjlt imrnedi- 
uudy behind the main nut to keep the main 
nut from turning. 

L<K!k Switch: A switch in tfu* ignitum cir- 
euit arranged that it can ru>t !>«• thrown on 
except by the use of a key. 

Lock Valve: A valve capable of being ssicured 
with lock and key. 

Long-Stroke: A gus engine wh<»s<" stroke i,s 
couHiderably greater than its Isjrc. 

Lost Motion: Sometimes e ille I play or 
backlash. Lmiseuess of space bt^lweea two 
moving parts. 

Louver: A slit or opening in the side of a 
hooj or Ixmnct of a motor car. Fwd to 
allow air from the draft to e»cap<^ A venti- 
lator. 

Low Gear: The lowest «r>eed gear. First 
speed Id a change-speed set. 

Low-Speed Adjustment: A carbureter ad- 
justment which regulates the mixture when 
the motor is operating slowly, with little 
throttling opening. 

Low^Sptsed Band: The brake or friction 
tmnd which controls the low speed of a pian- 
•tary change-speed set. 


ti 

Low^enalon CurreiiC; A current of lo# 
voltage or prt’ssure. such as is generated by 
dry ceiis, storage battery, or law-teiisk»h 
magneto. 

Low-Tensioik Ignitloti: Bee “Ignition* 
Mak«-and-Brea k”. 

I/Ow-Tenslon Magneto: A magneto wMoH 
initially generates a current of low voltage. 

Low-Tonalof) Winding: The wiodiug of a 
transformtit oi induction coil through which 
the primary or low-tension ciirrent nows. 

Low Teat: Gasoh.mi which has a high den- 
sity, thus giving a low reading on the Bauin4^ 
scale. Low-gratlo gasoline. 

Low-Water Alarm: An automa<i'‘ arrnnpe^ 
incut by which uotie-^ is ijiven t^t th9 
water in the boiler m becoming too low for 
safety. 

Lubrlrwut: An oil or grease used to dimin- 
isl. friitsun in vhu working pans of macnin 

cry. 

Lubrication; I'o supply to moving parts 
and their hearings gretise, oil i>r otluT lubri- 
cant for the purpM'se ul loAstmiag friction. 

Lubrication, circulating: A svatem in 
w'hich the same oil is UH€‘d over and over. 

Lubrication, Constant- Level: A Hystem 
if. wdiich the lev(‘l in the crankcHSe is kept to 
a jircdeterinined lev«‘I by means of a pump. 

Lubrication, Force-Feed: Method of lubri- 
cating tlie moving parts of an engln^ by 
forcing the oil to the points of upplii^ltion by 
means of a pump. 

Lubrication, Gravity; Method f supplying 
oil to inoving parts of ah «*ngin(' by having a 
r<'s<‘rv<»!r at a certain licdght above Lh<* lughost 
point to be luliricaled ami allow'ing the oil 
to tlow^ to the points of appli'’aticm by 
gravity. 

Lubrication, Non-Clrculutlng: A system 
in whieli the saiiu* oil ii used but once. 

Lubrication, Pressure- Feed; H«.*e “Lubri 
cation, Force-F(*t‘d'’. 

Lubrication, Sight-Feed: System of lubri-. 
cation in which the c>U oifsi to different 
points of application is h^d throui^h a glass 
tube in plain sight ; umially at a jHunt on the 
dashboard. 

Lubrication. Splash: Method of lubricat- 
ing an engine by feeding oil to the crank- 
case and allowing thii hiwer edge of the 
connecting rod to splash into it. 

Lubricator: A d(‘viee containing and supply- 
ing <»il or gro ISC in regular amounts to the 
working purls of the machine. 

Lubricator, Force-F^d: A purnp-like de- 
vice which automatically forces oil to the 
moving parts. 

M 

MaktytJ A piece of iron or steel which Iw* 
the I'hamcleristii* projoerties of bfdiig able to 
attract other pieces of iron and atecl. 

Mxftner, Horaeahoe; A magnet shaped Uka 
tho letter U. 

Maktiat, permanent: A magnet which 
when onoe charged retains ita magnetiam. 

Magnetic Field: Bee ““Field, Magnetic*' . 

Magnetic Spark Plug: A spark plug used 
in a make-and-break system of ignition hi 
which oontact is obtained by moans of a 
magnet. 

Magnetos Bee “Iguiilqn, Magiieto”. 
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MttlUtcto: Sere '*Mag»eto*Electnc Gener- 
iitor". 

Maitoeto, Double'Oistrlbutor: A niugneto 
with two diHtributorH feeding two of 
Apark piug», two in each cylinder and both 
Nparking at once. See “Iifnition, Two- 
Point.” 

Mattneto, Hifth -Tension: A magneto has 
two armature windinjcH and requires no out- 
side coil for the generation of high-tension 
current. 

Ma^ etOy Induction: A type of magneto in 
wTiifdi tlie armature and field.s are stationary 
ami a rotator or Hjx^ol-sharxvl piece of metal 
is uiMrd to break the liT)c.M of force. 

Magneto, Low -Tension: See ‘‘[.ow-Tension 
Alagneto”. 

Maitneto, RotatlnH Armature: A magneto 

in which the urrnutun? wiiuling revolvirn. 

Matitneto Bracket: A shelf or portion of the 
crankcase web uwd to support the magneto. 

MaCtneto Coupllnii: A flexible joint which 
connects the niugiicto with a revolving 
mot<ir shaft. 

MaiUieto Distributor: S<‘e *‘DiHtribut.or'*. 

MaiUieto-ElectrIc Generator: A machine 
in which Ihi'fe .arc no field magnet coils, the 
magiic^tic field of tin* machine being due to 
the action of tX'rinunent steel magnets. 

I simlly c<intractcd to rnaunHo. 

Main Bearing: A la^aring us«*<l for suppori- 
irig the crankshaft. 

Manifold: A main pipe or chamber into 
which or from which a number of smaller 
pij.M‘s lead to r*ther ehambers. Sei- “Intake 
Manifold”, ‘'Kxhau.st Manifohi”, and “Inlet 
Maui fold”. 

Manometer: A device for imiicafing either 
ih« velueity or the prrssvire of the water in 
the coiling sy.stem of a gasoline motor. 

Master Vibrator: A single vibrator which 
interrupts the current to each of a of 
mn'eral spark coils in order. 

Mean Effective Pressure: The average 
irossuro excrteil uixm a piston ihrouglnnit 
ts stroke. 

M.E. P.: Abbreviation for mean effective 
prevHure, 

Mercury Arc Rectifier: A nn-rcury viijKir con- 
vertor. 8ee “Mercury Va^H>r t'oiiverter”. 

Mto’''ury Vapor Converter: An apparatus 
f<*r converting ulternnting current into direct 
current t>y means id n bubble of mercury in 
a vacuum. 'I’he va|H*r of mercury iK>SHe»>M*.Hi 
the propt'rty of allowing the flow of current 
in one direction imly. Its 'principal use U 
for charging storage l>atteries. 

Mesh: Tw^o gears whose te«uh are so iwjsi- 
tioned that one gi'ar will drive tin* othei ar»‘ 
said to bi^ in mesh. 

Misfire: Failure tif the mixture to ignite in 
the cylinder; usually due to potir iguttiun or 
|XK>r mixtures. 

Mies: The failure of a gas engine to exp«,ide 
in one or more cylinders. Hometimes a tied 
tiikfiring. 

MUInE Chamber: A pipe or chaniber 
plrtciHi Wtween the carbureter and inlet 
nmriifohl. Htmietimas mtegral with the car- 
bunder or msnifoUi. 

Mltlnfi Tube: A tubular carbureter for a 
gas or gamdino engine. 

Mixlnil Valve: A deviw through which air 
aiui gas are admit Uni to form an espiosive 


mixture. The carbureter of a gasoline 
engine combines the mixing valve and 
vaporiser. 

Mixture: The fuel of a gas enmne. consisting 
of sprayed gasoline mixed with air. 

Monobloc: Cast en bloc or in one piece. 
Refers usually to cylinders, which are cast 
two or more at once. 

Motocycle: A trade name for a special make 
of motorcycle. 

Motor, Electric: See “Electric Motor”. 

Motor, Gasoline: Sec “Gasoline Motor”. 

Motor. High-Speed: A gas engine whose 
rotative speed is very high and whose power 
output goes up with the speed to an unusual 
degree. 

Motor, Horizontal: A gas engine whose cyl- 
inder axis lies in a horizontal plane. 

Motor, I -head: A gas engine which has 
cylinders, a section of which resembles tin.* 
letter I. This type has the valves in the 
head. 

Motor, L-Head: A gas engine in which a 
section of cylinders resembles the letter L. 
The valves in this type are all on one side. 

Motor, Long-Stroke: See “Long-Stroke 
Motor”. 

Motor, Non-Poppet: A gas engine whose 
valves art* not of th»* popi>et typt*. In this 
elass is the Knight sleeve valve, the rotary 
valve, and the piston valve. 

Motor, Overhead Valve: A motor with cyl- 
inders whtise valves art* in the head. 

Motor, Piston Valve: A gas engine using 
valves which are in the form of pistons. 

Motor, Poppet: A gas engine using poppc*t- 
type valves. S<:e “Popped Valve”. 

Motor, Revolving Cylinder: A motor whose 
cylinders revolve um a unit. 

Motor, Rotary Valve: One in w'hich the 
valves consist of slots cut out along cylin- 
drical rods which rotate in the cylinder 
cast ing. 

Motor, Sliding Sleeve: The Knight tyi)e 
motor in which thin sleeves .slide up and 
down in the cylinder, the sleeves having 
ports which register with the inlet and 
I'xhaust luunifolds. 

Motor, T-Head: A pis engine with the 
valves on opposite sides of the cylinders, a 
.Hcelion of which resembles the letter T. 

Motor, V-Typ«: A motor whose cylinders 
are sc*t on tiie crankcase st) as to form an 
angle of 45 to IM) degrees between them. 

Motor, Vertical: A motor with the cylinder 
axis in a vertical plane. 

Motorcycle; A bicycle propelled by a gaso- 
line enginti. 

Mud Guard: Metal or leather strips placed 
over the whc^els to catch the fiyinfE mud and 
to prevent the clothing from coming in con- 
tact with the wlieels when entering and 
leaving the car. 

Muffle Cut-Out: Sec “Cut-Out, Muffler”. 

Muffler Cut-Out Pedal: See “Cut-Out 
Pedal”. 

Muffler Exhaust: A vessel containing par- 
titions, usually i>erf orated with amalt holes 
and designed to reduce the noise oceasioned 
by the eamaust gases of an engine, by foretng 
the gases to expand gradually. 
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£i|»l<MilOfi: Explomon ol unburniMi 
ia exhaust paames of the muftler, 
usually due to poor ignition or poor imxture. 

Multiple Circuit: A compound circuit in 
which a number of separate sources or 
electrically opjerated devices, or both, have 
ail their ixiettive poles connected to a single 
positive conductor and all their negaiive 
pol^ to a single negative conductor. 

N 

N.A.A.M.: Abbreviation for Mationai Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers. 

Naphtha: A product of the distillation of 
pt‘troleum used to some extent for marine 
engines. 

Needle Valve: A valve in a carbureter used 
for regulating the amount of ga^^oline to flow 
in with the mixture. 

Negative Plate: Plate of a storage battery to 
which current returns from the outside 
circuit. 

Negative Polo: That pole of an electric 
source through which the current is assumed 
to enter or now back into the source after 
having passed through the circuit external 
to the source. 

Neutral Poeitlon: The position of the 
change-speed lever which so places the ge.ir'^ 
that the motor may run idle, the car remain- 
ing still. 

Non -Deflu table Tire: See “Tire, Nun- 
Puncturable". 

Non-Ptoezlng Solution: A solution pUummI 
into the raaiutor v>f a motor car to prevent 
the water therein from fre(*sing. Aleohol 
and glycerine are the usual anti-freezing 
agents. See “Anti-Freezing Solution”. 

Non-Puncturable Tire; S<*e “Tire, Non- 
Puneturable”. 

Non-Skid Device: See “Anti-Skid Device”. 

O 

Odometer: (1) The mileage-recording mech- 
anism of a speedometer. (2) An instrument 
to be attached to an automobile wheel to 
automatically indicate the distance traveled. 

Odometer, Hub: A speed-recording device 
w hich is placed on the hub cup of a wheel. 

Offset : Off eenter. as a crankshaft in which 
a line vertically through the crankpins dorwi 
noi coincide with a line vertically through 
the esnU^r of the cylinder. 

Ohm: (1) Unit of electrical resistance. (2) 
Amount of electrical resistance, Sm h resist- 
ance as would limit the flow' of electricity 
under an electromotive forw of one volt to 
a current of one ami>ere. 

Ohm** Law: The law which gives the rela- 
tion between voltage, resistance, and current 
flow in any circuit. Expressed algebraically, 

C where C is the current flowing in am- 
peres, I the voltage and R the ohmic resist- 
ance. 

Oil Burtior: A burner eouipped with an 
atomiaer for breaking up liquid fuel into a 
spray. 

Oil Bnglfia: An intemal-oombustioo motor 
using kerosene or other oil as fuel. 

Oil Gige: (1) A gajge to indicate the flow 
of oil in the lubrumtiitf system. (2) Used 
to allow the level of oil in a oompartment in 
the baas of a gas engine. 


Oil Gun: A cyHndei with a long point and a 
<»priu^ plunger " iquirting oil or greaae 
into inaccessihic parts of a machine. 

Oil Pump: A smal bree pump pnyiddlng a 
constant pewitiv© supply of ofl under pres- 
sure; iisuallY CO: sidercd to be more reliable 
than a lubricator. 

Oiler: At ai'^omobile dnvioe for oiling 
machiner. . 

Opposed Motor: A gasoline engine wdioi^ 
cylmdei^ are arranged in pairs on opposite 
aides nf thj ora*.Hhaft, both collecting 
hkIs of each pair l.>eiiig .‘ouae''ted to the 
aame crank, t o ‘ h.d the shock of the explo- 
«1* n in one w:h Ih\ balanced by cushion- 
ing effect ul thi compressiou in ;.1«* othct. 
In general these mo\)rH are two-cylinder, 
hoHsontul. 

Otto Cycle: Wee “Tour-Stroke Cycle* \ 

Outside 8p*irk Gap: So© “Spark Qap, Out- 
side”. 

Overcharged; Tbc «i: te of tin' storage bat- 
tery when it hoH been cliarged jil. too high a 
rate ot for too great a h'ngfn of time. 

Overhead Camshaft: \ camshaft which is 
placed above the cylinrii r of a gas engine. 

Overhead Valves: St:e "Motor, Overhead 
V^alvc”. 

Overheating: The net <»i' allowing the motor 
to rca(‘h an excessively high temi>erature 
due to the heat of eornbustiou being not 
v'firrieJ away rapidly enough by the cooling 
devices, or to insu(fi<‘ient hilirieiition. Over- 
heating of a bearing is due to insuffieient 
lubrieattoii. 

P 

Packing: 7'he material introduced between 
the pmrts of couplings, joints or vidves, to 
prevent the leakage of gas or liquids to or 
from them. 

Panel, Charging: A snuill switchboard for 
charging a storage battery. 

Parallel Circuit: H«e “Multiple C'ircuit”. 

Patch, Tlre-Repalr: iiubber strips for mak- 
ing repairs in punctured or ruptured tires. 

Petcock; A control cock which when oism 
allow'S gus or li<pjid to escaisj from the cham- 
ber to which it is attached. 

Petrol: Word us<.:d in Knglrind for gasoline. 

Picric Acid: Acid which may b<* added to 
gitmjline to inereaM<‘ th«' motor efficiency, 
(iasoline will absorb about five per cent of 
its weight of pi<rric acid. 

Pin, Taper: A coni<’aIly shaixul pin. 

Pinch: A cut in an inner tube caus«<l by the 
tube Ix'tng caught or pinched betW4M*n the 
outer casing and the rim. 

Pinion: (1) The smaller of any pair of 
gears. (2) A small gear made tcj run with 
a larger gear. 

Piston: The hollow, cylindrical part, ion 

attached to the connecting rod of a motor. 
The reciprocating part which takes the 
strain caused by the explosion. 

Piston Air Valve: A secondary air valve in 
the piston of earlicf ty{s:s of gas engines to 
compensate the imptufeci operation of sur- 
face carbureters used with those engines 
and to secure the injection of a sufficient 

r intity of air to insure the combustion of ' 
charge. 

PIstoa Haiuli The top of the piston. 
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Piston Pin; A pin which holds the connect- 
ing rod to the piston. 

Piston Ring: (1) A meUl ring inserted in a 
groove cut into a piston assisting in making 
the latter tight in the cylinder. There are 
usually ihresi rings on each piston. (2) 
Rings atKHit the cireumferenee of a piston, 
whose diameter is slightly greater than that 
of the piston. These are to insure closer fit 
and prevent wearing of the piston, ns the 
wear is taken up hy the rings which may 
ba easily removed. 

Piaron RckI; l>ually called connecting rod* 
The rod which conne*elH the piston with 
the crankshaft. 

Platon Skirt: The portion of a piston below 
the piston pin. 

Platon Spo^: The rate at which the pi.stou 
travels m its cjdin icr. 

Platon Stroke: Tlie coin])leto distance a 
piston travels in its cylinder. 

Pitted: Condition of a working surface which 
has l.wcoine covere<i with ctirln)!! partich^s 
which have lw*en imbeilded in tl»e met ah 

Planetary (^eur: An arrangement of spur 
and annular gears in whhdi the Minallcr gears 
njviilve around the main shaft as [ilaiu'ts 
revolve around tlie sun. 

Planetary Transmission: A transmission 
system in w-hicti the speed cfningt‘s are ob- 
tained l)y u sirt of planetary gears. 

Plate: Part of a storage buttery which holds 
ttcUve iuuteriul. See “Negative l*lale“. 

Pneumatic Tiro: A tire fitted to ih<! wheels 
of uutoinobiU\s, consisting usually of two 
tubes, th«i outer of India rubber, canvas, and 
other r<*sihent wear-n'sisting material, and 
the innt>r composed of nearly pure rubbei 
which is inti. lied with compressisl air to 
maintain tlie outer tulai in its pro|H;r form 
uruler load. 

Polarizing: Fonnatioii of gas at the negative 
element of a cell so as to prevent the action 
of itn* I'attcry. 'rhis formation of gas is 
Caused by th«^ violent reaction taking plae»i 
in a circuit of low resistance. 

Pole Piece: A piece of iron attache<l to the 
IMile of a tnugnelo used in an ideetrie geiiiT- 
ator. 

Popp«t Valve: A disk or drop valve usually 
seating itself through gravitation or b.\ 
mean.i of springs, and frequently o{HUung by 
suetioii or cams. 

Port; An opening for tfic pjissage of tlie 
working fluid in an tutgine. 

Portable Curadt*:: St e “(.Jaruge, Portable’*. 

Poaitive Connection: A rtmneetion by 
whicli jKisitive molioti i.s tren.^miited by 
means of a crank, bolt, or key, or other 
met Inal by which shipping i.s elmuiuited. 

PiMiUlve Motion: Motion transmit teil by 
or inks or other inotlaMis in which slipping 
is tdaninated. 

Poa|tlv« Plato; Plate in a storage batterv, 
front which the eurnuit Hows to tfie oubuil..: 
cirouit. 

Poaltive Pole; The source frviiu which elec- 
trimly is gsauuied ti» flow; the oppisits* id 
negative jiole. In a magnet the positive i>oL* 
i« the cud of the miguet fr«»ni which tfie 
magiieiie Hux is assuaiCvi to emanate. 

PoundinA In Engine: Pounding noise at 
each rovoluiiou, usuoily caused bv either 


carbon deposit, loose or tight piston, loose 
bearing or other part, or pre-ignition. 
Power Stroke: The piston stroke in a gre* 
engine in which the exploded gases ;u»* 
expanding, thus pushing the piston down- 
ward. 

Power Tire Pump: A pump which is oper- 
ated by a gas engine and is used to inflat 
the tires of a motor car. 

Power Unit: The engine with fuel, cooling, 
lubrication, and ignition systems, without 
the transmission or running gears. Som<- 
times the gearset and driving siiaft arc 
included by the term. 

Pre-lgnitlon: 8ee “Premature Ignition”. 

Premature Ignition: Ignition of fuel before 
the proper jxiint in the cycle. 

Pressure- Feed: See “Lubrication, Force- 

’ ’ . 

Pressure Gage: A gage for indicating th<‘ 
pressure of a fluid confined in a chamber, 
such as stc'arn in a boiler, etc. 

Pressure Lubricator: A lubricating device 
in whieh the oi! is forced to the bearings !)y 
m<‘ans of a pumi> or other d<‘vice for main- 
taining pressures 

Pressure Regulator: A di’vicc for main- 
taining the pressure* of the steam in t he 
principal pipe at a constant point irrcspt*ctivc 
id the fluctuations of pressure in tlie boiler 

Primary Air Inlet: The main or fixed air 
intaki* of a carbureter. 

Primary Circuit: The circuit which carries 
low-ten.sion current. 

Primary Coll: A self-imhietion coil consist- 
ing of .several turns of wire about an iron 
<‘orc. 

Primary Spark Coll: An induction coil 
which lia.s only a single winding c*om];>OMed 
<d a b'W layers of insulati'd copper wire 
w'ound on H bundle of .soft iron wire.s, know it 
as the cotr, also as a wipe, or touch, spurk anl 

Primer: A pin in a lloat-fe<‘d valve so 
arranged that it ma.\' (l<*i»fes.s th<* float in 
priming a gasoline engine. Also euHtal 
tickler aiul flunk inj pi a. 

Priming: (1) The carrying of water over 
witf» the steam fritin the hoiler to tin- 
engine, due to dirty water, irregular evapo- 
r:itioii, or foreeil .tteammg. (2) Injei-tiiig a 
small amount of gas«»line into the cylinder 
of a gasoline engine to assist in starting. 

Priming Cock: A control eof-k sen*w«‘«l into 
the- eslmder and wlmh when (Jis-n eom 
munieates with the eomhustion chumiKT 
allowing gasoline to l>e poured into the 
< ylinder. 

Progreiislv© Change-Speed Gears: Change- 
H|Ma‘d gears wo arranged that higher spisals 
are obtained b.v passing through all the 
intermediate steps and vtceverm. 

Prony Brake: A dynamometer to indicate 
the horiwpower of an engine. A bun I 
encircles the flywh«s*l of the engine arul is 
secured to a lever, at the other end of which 
is a scale to mcasurt* t he pull. 

Propeller Shaft: The shaft which turns the 
rear axle of a motor car. The drive shaft. 

Pump, Centrifugal: A pump with a hollow- 
hub and curved blade.s wdiich b.v centrifugal 
tori'c throw w-ater or oil into the system 
requiring it. 

Pump, Circulation: See **Circulatioo 
Pump”. 
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fHimpf FucI^Feed: A mf'chanirally oi>or- 
fttM pump for insuring positive feed of fuel 
to the burner of a st-eam engine or carbureter 
of a gas engine. 

Pump. Oil: Hee “Oil Pump”. 

Pump, Plunder: Sometimes ealled piston 
l»ump. One oontaining a piston wiaeh 
forces a litjuid to a system. 

Pump, Power Tire: Bt'e ‘‘Tire Pump”. 
Pump, Steam Boiler-Feed: See “Poiler- 
Tcftl Pump”. 

Pu"op» Water Circulating: S(.‘e “Circula- 
liofi Pump”. 

Pump (iear: A i>tnnp composed of two 
n afM in ine>h pliicetl in u lemsing. When 
the gears revolve (he> carry oil or water, as 
the ease may be, on their tcetl^.^. bich dtdiver 
it to an out let. 

Puncture: The ixrforation ('f an inflated 
ru.»}»er avifoinobih' tire by some sharp sub- 
st -*nee on t he rimdl>ed. 

Puncture-Clowing Compound: A vi.seon.s 
eoinpmind pla*‘ed within the itite-r fire tube 
fo close the hole <*uused by a pun<‘tnr(‘. 

I*u«h Rod: \ roil wbieh oj»erates tht' vaivf's 
of a popjM't -vulva* motor. A rod wlueh 
itjiparts.'i ptj.siniig motion. 

H 

Race: (1) The iiarts ui)on which the iiall.s 
of a ball bearing roll, (2) When relerring 
to a g.as engint% to operate at high speed 
without a load. 

Racing Body; A hiw, light automobile braly, 
having twai seats with backs ns low as po.s.M. 
ide; de, signed for Urge fuel rapacity and 
very high titHJttd, 

Radiaror: A devici; consisting of a large 
number of small tulics, tlirough vvhi<*h th«* 
heutr'd v^ater from tb<‘ jaek<*t of the engine 
passes to be eiailed, the beat being carried 
away fiom thi' metal of thr* radiator b\ air. 

Rudlator , Cellular : S<*c * ' 11 o n e y c o m b 
Radial or". 

Radiator, 'I'ubular: A radiator consist ing 
of riiaiiy tui>e«, through which water passeH 
to be cooled. 

Radiator Protector; S<*e “Humiicr”. 

Riidlus Rod: A bur in the frame of an auto- 
iiio nlc to aam.st in maintaining tlie projM*r 
di.si.inee U'twceii centers. AUo called 
(it ala nee rod. 

Rawhide Gear: Tooth gears, )>uilt up of 
com nested rawhide, usi<*d for high-speed 
tirive. Sometimes u metal gear is merely 
fuee i with rawhide for the purpose of reduc- 
ing noi ,e. 

Reach Riid: See “Hjuiius Rod”. 
Reciprocating Part*: Tlie parts such as 
pisfom, and connecting rods which have a 
reciprocating motion. 

Rectifier, Altornating-Currenr: S<‘e “Cur- 
rent Ueetiher”, 

Relief Cock: S<a; “('ompres«ion-ReIief Cock”. 
Removable Rim: Si'c ‘‘demountable Kim”. 
Reeillency: 'I'hat property of a maf«’ria 
by virtue of wdtieh it springs !>aek or recoils 
on removal of prcH.sure, as a spring, 
Reeiatance, Electric .il: (1) A part of an 
electric circuit for the purfwvHe of oppewiing 
t^e flowf of the current i.i t.ie cimiil. 

The electrical reaiatauce of a conductor ia 


that au.«hty of .1 conductor by virtue of 
wiiioh thw condi tor opposea the paasaM of 
electritHy through its mass. Its unit is 
the o/ifr*. 

Retard: With re'erenee to the ignition sys- 
tem, “‘ausing the spark to ock ur while the 
pbUon is re.arding or moving dowirvard on 
the working st. ike. 

Retarding; iilnitlon: cw'c ‘‘Ignition, Retard- 
ing”. 

Retarding the Sp.'rk; See ‘ Ignition, Re- 
tarding”. 

R* tread: To replio'c the tre^d of a pneu- 
matic tire witji ;t now one. 

Reverse Cum: (hi a gasoline engine n earn 
so arrang'd that bv rever.'ing its motion or 
shifting it along shaft it will operate the 
valves ar.d caoHc the engine to revorac. 

Reverse (rear: In a steam engii.e. a device 
by •whi''h the v.vlvf. may In* mci, to 'fleet 
inofKui «d the eai in ( iljit>r direction. In a 
gasoline Mtitornobile, the reversing g^’ur I* 
u.suall.N incorporated with the nhange-speed 
gears. 

Reverse Lever: A leva r bv wdneh the dircc- 
lion of inoveiiuMif f»f the driving wheels imiy 
be f' yer.sed without revi'rsing (he <>iigine. 
This i.s ii.suaMy combiiu .1 with the change- 
spc('d levers. 

Rheostat; A device for regiihping (he flow 
of current in a (‘loscd electri<‘al eireuit by 
intnHlucing a scrir's of gradual (*(1 resistances 
into the ciriMjit. 

Rim: 1'he portion of a wheel to w’hich a solid 
«)r pneumatic tire is fitted. A circular, 
channel-shaped portion attacherl to the 
wheel felloe. 

Rim, Demountable: A rim wdiich may be 
removed from the wheel easily in order that 
another with an inflated tin* may take its 
place. 

Rim, Oulck-Detnchable: A rim made of 
two or more parts so that the tire may l>e 
detached and attaclu'd quickly, 

Rim, Removable: Set* “Dernountaole Rim”, 
Road Map: A map t*f a sec! ion or Iricalily 
showing the best roads for rnotor-car Iravftl. 
and usually the* liest stopping places ana 
repair station.s. 

Roadster; A small motor car designed to Ixi 
fairly sper'dy: usually has carrying tMipacity 
for an extra large quantity of fmT and sup- 
plies; generally sf'ats t wo persons, wdth pro- 
vision for one or two mo c, by the attach- 
ment of a rumble aeat in the rc'ur. 

Rocker Arm: A pivoterl lever used to oper- 
ate overhf*a«l valves in a d'-heail motoV 
Rod, Radius; S<*e “Radius R(*d". 

Rod, Steerinil: Hao “Steering Rod”. , 

Roller Bearings; ,S<‘e “Bearing. Roller”. 
Roller Cfiliain: A chain whose links are pro- 
vide«l with small rollers to d<*crease Uif; (rio- 
tron and the noise. 

Rofarv Valve: A type of valve somewhat 
similar to the Corliss engine valve uh<h 1 on 
automobile motors. 

Rumble: A small single seat to provide for 
an extra pasm‘rig ‘r on a two-seal^jd vehicle. 
Usually detachable. 

Runabout: A small tw'o-seaU*d vehicle, usu- 
ally of a lower fsiw^r an I lowi-r sperxi, as 
well as lower operating ra'iius ♦ban a road- 
ster* 
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Rnnnliilt Board: A horixotital placed 
below the frame and umjd to aiwifit paaecn- 
gem in leaving and entering a motor car. 

Rufiniiift Goar: The frame, springs, motor, 
wheels, speed-change gears, axles, and 
machinery of an automobile, without the 
l^y; used synonymously with chaejsia. 

S 

Safety Pluil: See ‘‘Fusible Plug”. 

Safety Valve: A valve m^ated on the top of a 
st<»am ]^)iler, and loaded so that when the 
pressure of the steam cxeee<l8 a certain pf)int 
the valve is lifted from the seat and allows 
the steam to escape. 

Saturated Steam: The quality of the 
steam when no more steam ran oe made in 
the clowd vessel without raising the temijera- 
tur« or lowering the pressure. 

Scavetigind: The action of clearing the cyl- 
inder of an internal-combustion motor of 
the burn«d-out gases. 

Score: To burn, or abrade a moving part 
with another moving part . 

Screw: An inelined plane wrapped arouii<i a 
cylinder; a cylinder having a helical groove 
cut in its surfiwte. 

Searchlight: A headlight designed to throw 
a very bright light on the road. Fleet rieity 
or acetylene is usually uwd as an iliumiiuint, 
and the lump has a parabolic reflector and 
may Iw turned to throw the light in any 
direction. 

Secondary Battery: B<*e '‘Accumulator”. 

Secondary Circuit: A circuit in which the 
electromotive f<»ree is generated by induc- 
tion from a primary circuit in wdiich ii varia- 
ble current is flowing, 'rhe high-tension 
circuit of a jumi>-spark ignition system. 

Secondary Circuit: The circuit which carries 
high-tension current. 

Secondary Spark Coil: An Induction coil 
having a double winding iioon its core. 
'The inner winding is comi>om*d of a few 
layers ol insulated wdre of large siae. and 
the outer winding consists of a great many 
layers of very small insuUtcil copjK’r wire. 
Also known os a jump-»jMrk coiL 

Selxe: Refers to moving parts w hich adhere 
because of oiwration without a film of oil 
btdween the working surfaces. 

Selective Chanfte-Speed Gears: Change- 
sp<HHi gears m arrangc*rl that any desired 
S|>eed combination ean l>e obtained without 
going through the internuHliale steps. 

Setf-Ftrinfl: Ignition of the mixture in a 
gas engine due to the walls of the eylind«'r or 
particles attacheil to them becoming uver- 
luiat^ed and incandescent, 

Self-Starter: 8ee “Engine Starter". 

Separator, Steam: A device attached to 
steam pijies to separate entrained water 
from live MUnim Iwlonr it enters the engine, 
or to m^parate the t»ily jMtriicles from exhaust 
. steam on us way to the roucienser. 

Serlee Circuit : A comjxnmd circuit in which 
the Hcparate ooxtroi^ or the st^parate elec- 
tricgl receiving devices, or Iwith, are so 
placent that the current supplitnl by each, or 
pasWNHl through each, passe# «x»(ve*isively 
through the other circuits from the first to 
tb« last. 

Sat Scraw: A snudl acrew wdth a pointed 
end usiHi for locking a port in a hxed poaition 
|0 pravfuit il from turmng. 


Setttnd Vahrag: Sea **VaJve Settiiif**. 

Shaft, Intarmedlatar The ehaft placed 
between the first and third motion gearing 
and acting as a carrier of motion l:wtween 
the two. 

Shaft Drive: System of power transmission 
by means of a shaft. 

Shim: See “Liner”, 

Shock Absorber: A device attached to the 
sprini^ or hangers of motor cars to decree.' e 
the jars due to rough roads, instead oi 
allowing them to be transmitted to th( 
frame of the carriage. 

Short Circuit: A shunt or by-path of com- 
paratively small resistance around a portion 
of an electric circuit, by which enough cur- 
rent passes through the new path to virtu- 
ally cut out the part of the circuit around 
which it is passed, and prevent it from 
receiving any appreciable current. 

Sight Feed: An indicator covered with glass 
which shows that oil is flowing in a sjnstem. 
A telltale sight. A check on the oiling 
system, 

Side-Bar Steering: Sec “Steering, Side- 
Bar”, 

Side-Slipping: See “Skidding”. 

Silencer: See “Muffler, Exhaust”. 

Silent Chain: A form of driving chain in 
which the links are comprist^d of sections 
which so move over the sprocket that prac- 
tically ail noise is eliminated. Silent chains 
are used sj>ecially for driving timing gears, 
gcarscUs, etc. 

Skidding: The tendency of the rear wheels 
to slide sidew’ays to the direction of travel, 
owing to the slight adhesion between tires 
and the surface; of the roadbed, also called 

Skip: »Hee “Miss”. 

Sleeve Valve: A form of %'alve consisting of 
eylimlrical shells moving up and down in 
the cylinders of such a motor as the Silent 
Knight. 

Sliding Gears: A change-speed set in which 
various gears are placed into mesh by the 
sliding on a shaft of one or more gears. 

Sliding Sleeve; K<‘e “Motor, Bleeve-V’alve”. 

sup Cover: A fabric covering for the top 
when down or for the upholstery of a motor 
vehicle. 

Smoke In Exhaust: Smoky appearance in 
the exhaust due to txx) much oil, too rich 
mixtun*, low grade of fuel, or faulty ignition. 

Solid Tire: S<^e “Tire, Solid”. 

Sooting of Spark Plug: Fouling of the 
spark plug with s<x>t, due to poor mixture, 
impure fuel, or improper lubncation. 

Spare Wheel: An extra wheel complete 
with inflated tire, carried on the car for quick 
replacement of wheel with damaged tire. 

Spark, Advancing: See “Advanced Igni- 
tion”. 

Spark Coll: A coil or coils of wire for pro- 
ducing a spark at the spark plug. It may 
bo either a secondary or primary spark eoil* 

Spark Gap: A break in the circuit of a 
iutnp-spark ignition system for producing a 
semrk within the cylinder to ignite the 
charw. The spark gap is at the end of a 
small plug calleil the apark plug. 

Spark Gap, Extrat See “Spark Oap» Out- 
side”, 
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Spark Gap, Outalde: A (ti^jvioe to overcome 
short circuiting in the apatk gup due to 
fouling and carbon deposits between the 
points of the high-tension spark plug. It is 
a form of condenser, or capacity in which 
the air acts as the dielectric between two 
surfaces at the terminals of a gap in a high- 
tension circuit. 

Spark Intenaifier: See "Spark Gap. Out- 
side". 

Spark Lever: See "Timing Lever". 

Spark Plug: The terminals of the secondary 
circuit of a jump-spark ignition system 
mounted to leave a spark gap bctwfven the 
terminals projectini^ inside the cylinder for 
the purpose of igniting the fuel in the cylin- 
der by means of a spark crossing the gap 
lietween them. 

Spark Plug, Pockedng: Mounting the 
spark plug in a recess of the c\ linder head to 
reduce the sooting of the sparking points. 

Spark Plug, Sooting of: *Soe "Sooting of 
Spark Plug". 

Spark Regulator: A mechanism by which 
the time of ignition of the charge is varied 
by a small handle on or near the steering 
wheel. 

Spark, Retarding: Sec "Ignition, Retard- 
ing". 

Spark Timer: See "Timer, Ignition". 

Speaking Tube: Sec "Annunciator". 

Specific Gravity: The weight of a given 
substance relative to that of an equal bulk 
of some other hubstance which is taken as a 
standard of comparison. Air or hydrogen 
is the stanriard for gases, and water is the 
standard for liquids and solids. 

SpeciAc Heat: The capacity of a substance 
for removing heat as compared wdth that of 
another which is taken as a standard. The 
standard is generally water. 

Speed-Change Gear: A device w'herf;by the 
sjM'ed ratio of the engine and driving wheels 
of the car is varied. 

Speed Indicator: An instrument for show- 
ing the velocity of the cur. 

Speedometer: A device used on motor cars 
for recording the miles traveled and for 
indicating the speed at all times. 

Speedometer Gears: Gears used tx> drive a 
shaft which operates the speedometer. 

Speedometer Shaft: A flexible shaft which 
operates a speedometer. 

Spiral Gttur: A gear with lielically-cut 
teeth. 

Splash Lubrication: See "Lubrication, 
Splash". 

Spline: A key. 

Spontaneoue ignition: See "Helf-Firing". 

Sprag; A device t<i lx? let down (usually at 
the rear of the car) to prevent its slipping 
back when climbing a hill. 

Spray Noazle: That portion of a carbureter 
which sprays the gasoline. 

Spring: An elastic body, as a steel rod. 
plate, or coil, used to receive and impart 
power, regulate motion, or diminish con- 
cussion. 

Spring, CantUavar: A tvp>e of spring which 
aimars like a semi-euiptic reverse; and 
which is flexibly attaeluad in the center, 
rigidly at one end, and by a shackle at the 


Spring, Elllprlr: A spring, el)it>tic in shaM, 
and uyodshim oi two half-elliptio tnembats 
attached tfOgc 'icr. 

Spring Seml-Elllptfc: A spring made tip ol 
a numbiw ot leaves, the whole resembling a 
portion of an cllipne. 

Spring, Sapplamentarys Bee "Shock Ab- 
sorber’ 

Spring, Undoralung! A spring which is 
f.iatenod under tlie axle instead of over it. 

Spring Hangers' See "Binly Hangers". 

Spring Shackle*. A Hak attached to one end 
of a spuing whiuh allows for flattening of the 
spring. 

Sprocket: A wheel srith U^oth around iho 
circiirifcrcnce, wo f*hai>ed that the teeth will 
fit into 11 1 - lints of a chain which drives or 
ia dri /cn by the sprocket. 

Starboard: The right-hand side of a ship iir 
ves.^el. 

Starter, Engine: Sec "Engine Starter". 

Starting, Gas Engine: The oi>cratU)n neces- 
sary to make the engine uutoinaticaliy con- 
tinue its cycle of events. It usually consists 
of opening the throttle, retarding the spiark, 
closing the ignition circuit, and cranking the 
engine. 

Starting Crank: A crank by which the 
engine may be given several revolutions by 
hand in order to start it. 

Starting Device; 8oe "Engine Starter". 

Starting on Spark: In engines having four 
or more cylinders with well-fltting pistons, 
it is often possibhi to start the nuitor aftfsr it 
has stood idle for some time by simply clos- 
ing the ignition circuit, provided that the 

f )rcvious stoiming of the engirui was done 
)y opening the ignition circuit before the 
throttle w'liH closcal, leaving an unexplcicled 
charge under compoission in one of the 
cylinders. 

Steam: The vapor of water; the? hot invisible 
vapor given off by water at its boiling pKiiut. 
Steam Boiler: See "Boiler". 

Ste-am Condenser: S(.‘e "Condinscr". 
Steam, Cycle of; A H<'rieN of oikur lions of 
steam forming u cioHcd circuit, a froNh series 
bc?ginning where another (‘iids; that is, 
stenrn is generated in the boilers, p>ass<?s 
through the pijx^s of th(i engim?, doing work 
successively in its various cylindius, esoaf>- 
ing at exhaust pressun* to the condenser, 
where it is convert(‘d into water and nrturned 
to the boiler, to go through the same opera- 
tions once more. 

Steam Engine: A motor deixmding for its 
operation on tie? latent energy in kteam. 
Steam Gage: See "Pressure (»agc". 

Steam Port: Si.’e "Admission". 

Steering, Side-Bar: Method of guiding the 
ea^by means of iiu upright bar at the side 
of the scat. 

Steering Angle for Front Wheels: Maxi- 
mum angle of front wheels to the axle when 
making a turn; should be about 35^. 

Steering Check: A device for locking the 
st*.?cring gear so that I fie direction will ' 
not l>o changed unless desired. 

Steering Oolumn: Hec '‘Ht»?#ring Post". 
Steering Gear: The mf?chanisin by which 
motion is eommunitjated to the front axle of 
the vehicle, by which tlie wlieels may be 
turned to guide car as desired. 
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St«erlti|| Knuckle? A knuckle connect ing 
the steering rrxis with the front axle of the 
m<Hor. 

Steering I>Ter: A lever or handle by which 
the car w guided. 

Sfaciing Neck; The vertical spindle carried 
by the altering yoke. It is the pivot of the 
tx^ll crank by which the wheel is turned. 
$t««Hnk Pillar** “Hteering Post”. 

StCMEirink Poet; The menil>er through which 
the twist of the steering wheel is trans- 
mitted to the steering kntickle. 'J'he steering 
miHt often curricH the Mjiark and thn^tlle 
Iev<'r« also. 

Steering Rod: The rod wliieh eonneets the 
steering gear with the hell crunk.s or pivot, 
arms, by mtjaua of which the motor car i« 
guidcsl. 

Steering Wheel: Tin* wheel hy whieh the 
driver of a motor eur gui<l«v it. 

Steering Yoke: 'Phe '^-shayM'd jP>‘‘ce in 
which the front axh* tenninatvH. The yoke 
carries the vertical nliering npindle or 
Htis'nng neck. 

Steplienwon Link Motion: A reversing ge;»r 
it) which the (‘nds of the two eccenirie nsls 
are connceO'd hy a link or fiuridrant sliding 
over a hloek at the end of (he valve spirnUe. 

Step-Up (^ 11 ; A coil usetl to trunsform low- 
inlo high-tension current. 

Storage Battery; St'e “Areuinulntor”. 

Stroke; S<‘c ”Pij«ton Stroke”. 

Strainer, (yatioHrie: A win* netting for pn- 
venting iuipuritiofl entering the gasoline h od 
ayHteni. 

Strangle Tube; The narrowing of tlw* 
throat of the carhureler just nl)ov#* the air 
inh'ta in order to inerease the sy»eed of the 
itir, and thus inereasi* tlio jiroportion (»f giia 
whieh will U* j)ieke<l up. 

Stroke; The distance of travel <»f a i)l.ston 
from itH point of furthest travel at one eiul 
of the cyliiuler to its point of furllu'st travel 
at the other end. 'Pwo strokes of the yuston 
take yilace ti) every revuluticui of the crauk- 
ehaft. 

Stud Plate: The ydate or frame in a planet- 
ary transmission system carrying stads uy><»n 
wdiich the central luuiuns revolve. 

Suction V^alve; Th<* tyys- of admission valve 
on an internal comhustion engine which ih 
optmed hy the suetioii of the yuslon within 
the cylinder and admits the mixture. The 
valve is normally held to it.H m-at hy a sy>rmg. 

Sulpha ting of Batterv: 'Phi* formation of 
an inactive coating of leiul suly>hnte on the 
Aurfam^ of the plates of a storage haltery. 
It is a ttource of loss in the battery. 

Suporhaated Steam: Steam which has Ix'cn 
0tiU further hcat«Hl after reaching the |Hunt 
of naturution. 

Supplementary Air Valve: Soc ** Auxiliary 

: Air Valve”. 

Swivel Joint: The joint for connecting the 
atetTing arm of the wlua*! tir lever-stwring 
mechanism to the arms on the steering 
wheel. A l»o callml kn m kU «/. 

T 

Tachometer? An inatrument for indicating 
the nu miter of revolutions made by a machine 
in a unit vf time. 

Tandeio I liCUte; A romyjound engine hav- 
ine two or luon^ i>hiHlere in a line, one 




behind the other, and with pistons attachi 
to the same piston rod. 

Tank Gage: Sec ‘‘Fuel-Level Indicator”. 

Tappet Rod: See “Push Rod”. 

Taxicab: A public motor-driven vehicle in 
w'hich the fare is automatically registered by 
the taximeter. 

Taximeter: An instrument in a puMie 
vehicle for mechanically indicating the fare 
charged. 

Terminals: The eonneeting y>o«ts of clcr- 
trical devices, as batteries or coils. 

Thermal Unit: Usually called the British 
Thermal Unit, or B. t. u. A measure of 
meehanieal work (‘cyual to the enc'rgy re- 
cpiired to ruiw* one yxiund of w'ater one, 
clegreo Falirenheit. 

Thermostat; An instrument to automat i- 
c'jilly regulate the terny>erature. 

Thermosiphon Cooling: A method of cool- 
ing the eylinfl(*r of u gas engine. The water 
ris/'M from tiie jackets and siydions into a 
r.udiator from whence it returns to the 
suyiply tank, (loing away with the necessity 
for a circulating yuimf). 

Three-Point Suspension: A method u^rtl 
for suspending motor ear units, such as llic 
motor, on three yioints. 

Throttle: A valve placed in the adnii.*«.'<ion 
yuyx* between the carbureter and the admis- 
sion valve of th(* motor to control the sy>eed 
and yiow'er (»f the motor by varying tiie 
suyiply of the mixture. 

Throttle, Foot: See "Aeec'lerator”. 

Throttle, Lever: A Ivvct on the steering 
wheel whieh fuxTuto.s the carbureter thr(>tllc. 
See ‘‘Throttle^’, 

Throttling: 'Phe act of closing the admi.ssion 
yjiiK' of tlie engine so that the gas or steam is 
admit tisl to the eylindi^r less raytidly, thus 
cutting down the syx'ed and yxiwer of the 
engine. 

Thrust Bearing: A bearing which takes 
lomls yjHralh'l with the axi.s of rotation of the 
shaft uyxm which it is titled. 

Tickler : A yiin in a carbureter arranged to 
hold dow t» thi' float in j)rimmg, also called 
flunhiHif pin and immvr. 

Timer, Ignition: An ignition commutator. 

Timing (ieiirs: The gejir.s \vhi<-}» op<>rate the 
eaiiuduift and magiu'tr) shaft, d’tie camshaft 
gear is twice as large as the erariLshaft geai, 

7'lming Lever: A lev<‘r fittc'd to gas engines 
by means of whieh the time of ignition is 
eiinnged. Also ealled aiMjrk lever. 

Timinijt Valve; In a gas engine using flo.st- 
tulM* Ignition, a valve controlling the oyx?nint* 
lH*tween the combustion space and the 
igniter. 

Tip, Burner: A snmll earthen, aluminum, or 
y>lat ilium cover for the end of the burner 
tulxf of an acetylene lamp. It is usually 
provided with two holes, no placed that the 
Jet.s frt>m them meet and spread out in a 
fan shape. 

Tire, Alrleet: See “Airless Tir<*”. 

Tire. Clincher: A t>7x* of pneumatic tire 
which 18 held to a clincher. 

Tire, Cushion: Vehicle tire having a ver>' 
thick rublx>r cosing and very small air space. 
It is non-punctuToblc and di>e» not have to 
bi** iidlottxt, Lfut ia not as resilient as a pneu- 
matic lire. 
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Tire. Non -Defla table: See “Tire. Non- 
Punct arable*'. 

Tire, Non Punctorable: A the »o eonstrurt- 
ed that it raonoi be easily pui^ctured or w»d 
not bccoine deflated when punelured. 

Tire. Punctures If * Holes or leaks in pneu- 
matic tires caused by foreiRii substnnci^s 
penetratintt the inner tube and allowing the 
air to escarx*. 

Tire, Single-Tube: A pneumatic tire in 
which the inner and outer tubes are com- 
bined. 

Tire, Solid: A tire made of solid, oi nearly 
solid rubber. 

Tire Band: A band to protect or repair a 
(liirnaged pneumatic tire. See “Tiro Pro- 
t**ctur“. 

Tire Bead: Lower edges of a pneumatic iie 
wliich grip the curved portion of a rim. 

Tire Case: (1) A leather or metal ease tor 
carrying spare tire; same as tire hoider, 
(2) The outer tube. 

Tire Chain; Stx; “Anti-Skid Device”. 

Tire Filling: Material to he introduced into 
the tiro to take (he place of air and do away 
with puncture troubles 

Tire Gage: Gage used for measuring the air 
pressure in a pneumatic tire. 

Tire Holder: A metal or leather case for 
carrying spare tires. 

Tire-lnflatlng Tank; A tank containing 
compressed air or ga.s for inflating Hie tires. 

Tire Inflater, Mechanical; A small mechan- 
ical pump for inflating pneumatic tires. 

Tire Patch: “Patch, Tire Repair”. 

Tire-Pressure Gage; A pressure gage to 
indicate the pressure of air in the tire. 

Tire Protector: The sleeve or liand placed 
over a tire to protect it from road wear. 

Tire Pump: A pump for furnishing air under 
pressure to the tire, may be either hand- or 
jam er-o Iterated. 

Tire Sleeve: A sleeve to protect the injured 
part of a pneumatic tire. It is a tire pro- 
tector which covers more of (h<! oircunifer- 
enee of the wheel than a tire band. S<*e 
“Tire Protector”. 

Tire Tape: Adliesive tap<? uw'd to bind the 
outer tube to the rim in repairing tires. 

Tire Tool: Tcxil used to apply and remove a 
tire. 

Tire Valve: A small valve in the inner tube 
to allow air to l>e puinptnl into the tube 
without pejrmittiug it to escape. 

Tlree, Creeping of : StM* “Crei'ping of Tires’*. 

Tonneau: The rear m^ats of a motor ear. 
Literally, the wor<l means u rouml tank or 
water barrel. 

Torque: Turning efTort. or twisting effort of 
a rotating part. 

Torque Rod: A rod attached at one end to 
the rear aad© and at the other to th«‘ frame; 
uaed to prevent twisting of the rear-axle 
housing. 

Torsion Rod: Th: slmft that transmits the 
turning impulflk^ from the change gears U> 
the rear axle. Usually spoken of as the 
ehofl. 

Touch Spark: Bee “Wipe Spark”. 

Tourabout: A light type of touring car, ^ 

louring Car; A ear with no removable rear 
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Beatrt, and a corrying capacity of four 
seven p sons. 

T<*wn Car: A -.sr laving the rear ^fifCats 
enclosed but Un* driver exposed. 

Iractlon: The act oi drawing or stair) of 
being drawn, i'hc pull (or luish; of whwL 

Tractor; A sidf propelled vehicle for hauling 
other vtiiiclr V or implements; a ti letion 
engine. 

Transmission, Individual Clutch; A 

transmission (y-nsisting of :i set of spur gears 
on parallel shafts which ar<‘ always in mesh, 
difft'rent iraitts being picked up with a 
separate clutch for .nich set. 

Trunsniisslon, Planetary: A t. finsmissinn 
system in which a mun'H*r of pinions revolve 
about a central pinion in a 'imnner mmilar to 
the revolutbm oi the planets about the eiin; 
usual tvpc consisis ol a central pinion sur- 
rounded by tbiee or more pinions and hn 
internal gear. 

Tranamlsaion, Sliding Gear: A trans- 

inissii'n system in which sliding change-»{x>ed 
ge.ais are used. 

Transmiasion Brake: Rrakn operating on 
the goarset shf.ft or end of the jiropeller shaft. 

Transmiaslon Gears: A set gears by 

which power is transmitted. In automo- 
bdes, usually called chanae-npeed gearn. 

Transmission Ratio: The ratio of tlie spcssl 
of the erunksh.aft t(, tlm speed of the truns- 
inis-sion shaft or driving shaft. 

Tread: That part of a wheel which eomcH in 
contact with thi) road. 

Tread, Detachable: A tire covi ring to pro- 
tect the out()r tube, wliich may l>e t.dveii off 
or replaccti. 

Trembler: The vi))rating spring aetunted by 
the induction coil nmgncl whie/i rapidly 
connects au<l disconneets tin' prun.iry < ircuit 
in connection with jump-.spark ignition. 

Truck: (1) A strong, eomparativcly slow- 
Hpeed venicle, ilesigned for transporting 
heavy loads. (2) A swiveling carriage 
having small wdieels, which may be placed 
under tlie whci-ls of a car. 

Try Cock: A faueid or valvy which may be 
opened by hand to ascertain the height of 
water in the boiler. 

Tube Case: S<;c “ l ire Caw ”. 

Tube Ignition: See “Hot- Tube Ignition**. 

Tubing, Flexible: " Flexible Tubing”. 

Tubular Radiator: An automobile radiator 
in wliich the jacket water circulates in a 
series of tuljcs. 

Tungsten Lump: Incandescent bulb with 
the filament made of tungsten winx 

Turninijt Moment: Bfx* “ I'orque”. 

Turning Radius: The radius of a circle 
which the wheeh of a car describe hi makiii|[^,L 
Its i^ortcst turn. 

Turntable: r>evice installed in the floor of ' 
garage and used for turning motor cars 
around. 

Twi>-Cycl« or Two-Stroke Cycle En^ne; 

An internal-combustion engine in which an 
impulse oocuns at the lieginiijug of every 
revolution, that is, at the Ixiginning of every 
downward stroke of the piston. 

Two-to-One Gear: The system of gearing in 
a four-cycle gas engine for driving the cam- 
shaft, wniob must revolve once to eyery two 
revolutiona ol the crankshaft. 
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Under Frame: The maiw frame of the 
ohaestB or runoing * 5 ®ar of a motor vehicle, 

Unit-Power Plant: A jwwer system consbt- 
ing of a moUiT. gmrmit, and clutch which 
may be removed from the motor car as a 
unit. 

Universal Joint: A mechanism for endwise 
connection of two shafts so that rotaiy 
motion may ixj transmitu*d when one shaft 
is at an angle with the other. Also called 
universal coupling^ fiexible coupling, Cardan 
j^rU and Hooke * h joint. 

Upkoep: The expenditure for maintenance 
or exijcnditure re(piired to keep a vehicle in 
g<KKi condition and repair, 

V 

Vacuum Fuel Feed : A system of feeding the 
gasoline from a tank at the r<‘ur of an auto- 
mobile by maintaining a partial vacuum at 
some point in the Hystem, usually at the dash, 
the fuel flowing from this point by gravity to 
the carbureU'r. 

Vacuum Une: In an indicator diagram, the 
line of absolute vacuum. It i.s at a distance 
iwjnresp^jndiiig to 14.7 pounds lailow the 
atmospheric line. 

Valve: A device in a passage by which the 
flow of liquids or gaiM^a may be fK-.rmitted or 
stopped. 

Valve, Admission; The valve in the admis- 
sion pipt' of th('' engine leading from the car- 
bureter to the* cylinder by which the* supply 
of fuel may be ent off. 

Valve, Automatic; "Automatic Valve*". 

Valve, Inlet; S-e* Valve?". 

Valve, Mixinfl: See "Mixing V alve". 

Valve, Muffler Cut-Out: Sim* "Cut-t)ut, 
Muffler". 

Valve, Overhead: S<hj "Overhead Valve". 

Valve, Poppet: See "I’-.pjK't Valve". 

Valve, Rotary: S«*«' "Motor, Hotury Valve"* 

Valve, tiiictlon: An admission valve which 
is oi>ened by the differem*e Iwtween the prc*s- 
wures in the atmosphere and in the eyiiuder. 

Valve Cage: A vnlve-rf*taining pocket which 
is attached to tlie cylinder. 

Valve Clearance: 'Fho clearantM* of play 
UUwHH’n the valve stem and the tapp**t. 

Valve Gear: The meehunisn: by which the 
motion the uduussiou or exhaust valve is 
roiitndled. 

Valve Grinding: The act of removing nmrk.s 
<»f eorriksion, pitting, etc., from the waits and 
faws of iK»pTH*t or disk valves, d'he surfaces 
to ls» grouml aiM^ rf>tatt*d in eontin-t with each 
other, an tihnisive having supplied. 

Valve Lift: H«*e "Lift". 

Valve Lifter: A <ievjce for raking a (>oppet 
valve from its seat. 

Valve ^eat: <l) That iK>rtion of the engine 
uimn whic?h t ne valve rests when »l is closed, 
(f) The tmrtion uisin which the face of a 
valve Is in eoiitaet when elow?d. 

Valve Setting: The opt^ration of adjusting 
the valves of an engine w* that the events of 
the eyrie occur at the proper time. Also 
called vafv« timing. 

Valve Spring: The spring which is around 
Uie valve atom and as used to return the 


valve to cloned position after it has been 
opened by the cam : 

Valve Stem : The rod-like portion of a poppet 
valve. 

Valve Timing: See "Valve Setting", 

Vaporizer: A device to vaporise the fuel for 
an oil engine. In starting it is necessary to 
heat the vaporizer, but the exhaust gases 
afterwards keep it at the proper tempera- 
ture. The carbureter of the gas engine 
properly belongs under the general head of 
vaporizer, but the term has become restricted 
to the vaporizer for oil engines. 

Variable-Speed Device: See "Gear, Change- 
Speed". 

Vertical Motor: An upright engine whose 
piston travel is in a vertical plane. 

Vibrator: The part of the primary circuit of 
a juinpr-spark ignition system by which the 
circuit is rapidly interrupted to give a trans- 
former effect in the coil. 

Vibrator, Master: See "Master Vibrator". 

Volatile: Passing easily from a liquid to a 
gaseous state, in opposition to fixea. 

Volatilization: Evaporation of liquids upon 
exposure to the air at ordinary temperatures. 

Volt: Practical unit of electromotive force; 
such an electromotive force as would cause 
a current of one ampere to flow through a 
resistance of one ohm. 

Voltammeter; A voltmeter and an ammeter 
combined; sometimes refers to wattmeter. 

Voltmeter: An instrument for measuring 
the difference of electric potential between 
the terminals of an electric circuit. It 
registers the electric pressure in volts. 

Vulcanization: The operation of combining 
sulphur with rubber at a high temperature, 
either to make it soft, pliable, and elastic, oi 
to harden it. 

Vulcanizer: A furnace for the v^ulcanization 
of rubber. 

W 

Walking Beam: See "Rocker Arm". 

Water Cooling: Method of removing the 
heat of an internal-combu.stion motor fioin 
the cylinders by means of a circulation of 
water between the cylinders and the outer 
casing. 

Water Gage: An instrument used to indicate 
the height of water w'ithin a boiler or other 
water system. It consists of a glass tube 
coniiecteil at its upper and lower ends with 
the water system. 

Water Jacket: A easing placed about the 
cylinder of an internal-combustion engine to 

K 'rinit n current of water to flow around it 
r cooling purpo»c‘s. 

Watt: The unit of electric powder. It is the 
product of the current in amperes flowing in 

a circuit by the pressure in volts. It is 

74o 

of a horsepower. 

Watt Hour; The unit of electrical energ>% 
The given watt-hour capacity of a battery, 
for iustanc€^ means the ability of a battery 
to furnish one watt for the given number of 
hours or the given number of watts for one 
hour, or a number of watts for a number of 
hours such that their product wiU be the 
given watt hours. 

Welding, Autogenootia: A method of joining 
two ptmoes of metal by melting by means of a 
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Miwr tordb Imraiiic in an ntmoa- 

phero of oxygen* Tikis melts the ends of the 
pSta and tbSw are than nm together. 

W1im 1« Artlllarys ^ A wood;Opoked wheel 
whose spokee are in line with a line drawn 
vertically through the hub. 

Wheal, Dtahads A wheel made concave or 
convex no that the hub is inside or outside as 
compared with the rim. ^ This ia to counter* 
act the outward inclination of the wheel due 
to the fact that the epindle ia tapered and 
that its outward center ia lower than its 
inner center. 

Wheal, Doubla-Ifitaracting: The mecha- 
nism by which two wheels are hung on one 
hub or axle, the outer being shod with an 
ordinary solid tire and the inner with a 
pneumatic tire, so that the weight of the 
vehicle boars against the lowest ^int of the 
pneumatic tire of the inner wi-eei to give the 
durability and tractive properties of a solid 
lire with the resiliency of a pneuni.atic. 

Wheal, Spare: See “Spare Wheel’*. 

Wheal Steering: See “Stet^ring Wheel**. 

Wheel, Wire: A wheel with spokes made of 
wire. 

Wheel Puller: A device used for pulling 
automobile wheels from their axles 

Wheel Steer: A method of guiding a oar by 
means of a hand wheel. 

Wheel. Steering Angle for: The angle 
which the steering column maken with the 
horisontal. It vanes from 90® to 30® or less. 

Wheelbase: The cjistanco between the road 
contact of one rear wheel with the point of 
road contact of the front wheel on the same 
side. 

Wheels, Driving on All Four: The method 
of using all four wheels of an automobile as 
the driving wheels. 

Wheels, Driving on Front: The method of 
using the two front wheels as the drivers. 

Wheels, Steering on Rear: Method of 
guiding the veldcle by turning the rear 
wheels. 
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Whistle: An automobile Mommf oofiiMglhg 
of a 8igna*ang apimratus giving g loiid or 
harsh sound. Alt* > eaUr d g 

Wind Guard: See “Wind ShSshT** 

Wind Shl^d: A slass front placed upright 
on the dash to protect, the ooou;>aat8 of the 
cat from the wind. 

Wlpe^ Spar? t Jorm t i tirimary sparking 
djTO© in which a i. produced by i> 

mov?;ig terminal sliding over another ter- 
minal. the brf^ak dius matio causing a spark. 
Also cadod touch cpur.c, 

Wlp«-Spark Collr A primarv spark cofl 
wit’ which thj spark is made by wiping 
contact. 

Wire Drawing: Tho ehect of steam passing 
through a ps’^tially closet! valve or other 
constricted opening; so called from the thin- 
ness of he mdicuU r diagram. 

Working Pressure: The safe wox'ying pres- 
sure of a holler, usuitlfy cetimutod as ^ ot 
the pressure at which a boiler will burst. 

Worm : A helical 3 cre v i hruad. 

Worm and Sector: A woim gear in which 
the worm wheel is not complete but is only 
a weetor. Used especially in eteering 
deviccj. 

Worm Drive: A form of drive using worm 
gears. See “Gears, Worm”. 

Worm Gear: The spiral gear in wMoh a 
worm or screw is used to rotate a wheel 

Worm Wheel: A wheel rotated by a worm. 

Wrist Pin: Sue “Piston Pin”. 

X 

X Spring: A vehicle spring composed of tw'o 
laminated springs mo plaei*d one upon the 
other that they form the letter X. 

Y 

Yorke, Steering: See “Steering Yoke'*. 
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INDEX OF WIRING DIAGRAMS 

Diagrams with Plate Numbers Are Blueprints Placed in Numerieal Order 
throughout Volumes III and IV; Numbers Opposite Et^maining Digram# 
Refer to Bottom Folio in the Volumes Noted. 

A 

Abl>ott-Detroit 1917, Mmlel G-44— R(‘uiy System ; . Vol. Ill, Plate 1 

Abbot tr Detroit 1917 Remy Ignition, S. iV L. Systt tn. . . . Vol. IV, Page 42 

Ahren»-Fox — I>lco System Vol. Ill, Plate 2' 

Allen 191t), Model 37 — W(‘8tinglK>u.se System Vol. I\\ Page l48 

Alter 19ir>-l(V— Rerny System Vol. Ill, Plate 3 

Apiyerson — Hijur System Vol. HR Page 292 

Ai)iK‘rson, Anniversary Model — Hijur Syst<‘m Vpl. HI, Plate 4 

Aj)[Km)n (VIO, 8-l(), 6-17, and 8-17 - Remy System Vol. HI, Page 301 

A [)|>erson 1916-17-18 — Remy System Vol. IV, Page 

Ap|M‘r8on, Model 8-18-A — Remy System Vol. HI, Plate 6 

Atlas Thre(‘-(2uarter Ton Truck — Ibuny System Vol. HI, Plate 6 

Xuhurn, Models 4-40, 4-41, 6-46, (>46 Remy System Vol. Ill, Plate 7 

Auburn (>-KV“ Delex) SinglfvUuit System Vol. HI, Page 253 

Auburn 1916, Models 4-38, 6-38, 6-l(I“~Remy System Vol. IV, Page 40 

Auburn 1917-18, 6-39-“Remy System Vol. IV, Page 39 

Auburn 6-44 —Deleo System Vol. HI, Page 321 

Austin l2-(Vlinder~--'I)elco System Vol. HI, Page 322 

H 

Briggs-Delrcut 8-CyIin(ler — Remy System Vol. HI, Plate 8 

Hriseoe 1917 — Auto-Lite System Vol. HI, Page 267 

Huiek 1914, M<Hiel 14-54-65 Wiring Diagram, Delco System Vol. HI, PlaU^ 10 

Huiclc 1914, Model B-64-66 —(circuit Diagram, Delco Systcuii Vol. HI, Plate 11 

Huick, Mo<lcl8 C'24 and C26 — l)el(H) System Vol. HI, Page 340 

Hidck, McHlels C36 and C37— Deleo Systcun. Vol, HI, Page 341 

Huick 1916 -Delco System Vol. HI, Page 342 

Htiick, M<Kiels lM4-4.>4t)-47 — Delco System Vol, HI, Pftgt’ *^44 

Huick 1916, M(Klel l)-64-66 — Didco System Vol. HI, Plate 12 

Huick, Models I)-34-36 — Dtdco System Vol, HI, Page 343 , 

Hui(‘k, M(m 1(‘18 E-34-35 and Iv4 'Trui'k-- DeJ<M> SysUun V(d. Ill, Plate 9 

Huick 4-6 CylimhT 1919, Mmlels 44-50 — Chrjfuit Diagram, 

Dtdco System Vol. HI, Plate 13 

Huick 1920, Export, Models KX-44, 45, 49— Delco System . . Vol. HI, Plate 13A 

C 

Cadillac 1912 — Generator Circuits, Delco System Vol III, Page 836 

Cadillac 1914— Delco System Vol. HI, Page 838 

Cadillac 1915 — Delco System Vol. Ill, Page 339 
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Cariillac 1019, MckIcI 57-~“Delco Bystem 

CVlillac 192(), All Ot>en Cars—Deleo System 

C'lulillac 1920, Model SO —Deleo System 

C'adilliie, Mfslel r)3--l)eleo System 

Cadillac, Mod(‘l 55 — Delco System 

Carterear 1914, Model 7 — C^inaiit Diagram, Delco System.. . 
C'artercar 1914, Mod(4 7 — Wiring Diagram, Delco System.. . 
Carterear 1915, Model 9 — Circruit Diagram, Delco System.. . 

C-ase 1915, Model “30” — Westinghouse Systen* 

f’ase 1917 — Auto-Lite Systeiii 
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11 , 

401, 

435 

capacity of ooud (‘users 

11, 

403 

circuits 

11 , 

407 

comparison of geruTator 

current to vvat<*r How ' 

403 

current and volume 

1 , 

405 

(deet ric motor principles 

H, 

421 

friction and n*sistance 

11 , 

405 

generator principles 

II, 

408 

induction 

11 , 

401 

power comparison 

11, 

406 

pressur(‘ and voltage 

H, 

404 

self-induction 

II, 

402 

ln<luction sourct^s of ignition 

current 

III, 

32 

Inductor-type magneto 

III, 

39 

Imiustrial trucks 

VI, 

205 

Inherently controlhs:! gener- 

aU)r 

HI, 

209 

Initial charge of storage 

battery^ 

VI, 

367 

Injector hIowpi|>e 

V, 

17 
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Inlet manifold design and 



Joint hydrom' 'er and volt- 


construction 

L 

337 

meter t ests IV, 200, 237, 202 

Inlet valve, troubles with 

h 

400 

Joints in sin et-iiiimiinum 


Inner tube, improvement in 

11, 

315 

voiding 

V, 79 

J liner tube repairs 

11, 

3rii 

Joy vah gear 

V, 308 

Installation of starting motor III, 

225 

Jupiter aviatimi motor 

1 , CO 

Instruments used in starting 





and lighting sys- 



K 


teins IV, 12, 55, < 

r7, 07 ;^ 282V’ 

ivi roseno 

I, 10 s 

Interior lubrication 

I, 

443 

Kerosene carburetors 

I, 313 

Interlocking devices for gears 

11, 

51 

Kerosene as fuvd for steam 


1 ntt^nal-combustion motor, 



«jais 

V, 374 

principle of 1, 11, 

VI, 

35 

Kerosene and gasoline car- 


Internal- combustion vs . 



burfdor 

VI, 49 

steam tractors 

VI, 

,19 

Kerosene luxating requin^- 


Internal (tooling and scav- 



ments in carburetion VI, 46 

enging 

I, 

430 

Kej^eating, hand 

V, 156 

Int(*rnal damage 

IV, 

108 

Keyway, laying out 

V, 150 

IntcTiial dogs, individual 



King, firing ord<T and igni- 


(tlut(;h using 

II, 

55 

tion advamre 

III, 84 

In t omaWxpaiid ing brakes 

11, 

268 

King-Bugatti aviation motor 

I, 94 

Internal-external gear iiuii- 



Kingston earbun'tor J, 

257, 266 

viduai elutcli 

11, 

57 

Kisselkar, firing onliT and 


Internal-gear drive for trucks 

11, 

247 

ignition advance 

HI, 84 

internal gear-driven axle 

VI, 

212 

Kline, firing tirder and igni- 


Interrupters III, 110, 111^ 

11 ?, 

, 170 

tion advance' 

HI, 84 

liiterst.at(‘, firing order and 



Knight motor, timing 

I, 414 

ignition advanee 

Ill, 

83 

Knight sleeve valve^s 

I, 410 

Ironclad Exide cell 

VI, 

283 

Kneicking in engine 

I, 151. 

improved connectors 

VI, 

2S5 

Knox ‘‘F” euirh.ire'tor 

1 , 305 

lu'gative plate 

VI, 

284 

Knox tractor Fyrl»»g 

11, 198 

IX'sitive plate 

VI, 

283 



separators 


284 

L 


J 



L-heael cylinder forms 

I, 164 




L-head motor, valves in 

VI, 28 

Jacking-uii troublf^s 

II, 

256 

Lamp voltageis 

HI, 242 

Jaekson, firing <;rder and 



liainps, summary of instruo 


ignition advance 

HI, 

83 

tions 

IV, 279 

J an ney- Wi 1 liams hyd ra u 1 i ( ! 



lapping cylinders 

V, 141 

gear 

II, 

63 

flapping in piston ring 

V, 136 

Jeffery HI, 83, 

287, 

296 

Large? size garage 

V, 218 

Jeffery-Bijur electrical sys- 



Latent heat 

V, 356 

tem, diagram for 

III, 

257 

Lathe V, 

183, 261 

Jeffery Quad II, 145; 

VI, 

250 

Lathe and accessories V, 

261, 264 

Jigs V 

, 57, 

126 

Lathe equipment for repair 


Johnson carburetor 

I, 

297 

shops 

V, 185 


Note. — For numben iee foot 0 / pageo. 
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Lathe work, simple 

V, 

186 

Lead burning IV, 211; V, 91; VI, 

375 

apparatus 

V, 

93 

IjeeccvNeville system 

IV, 

11 

generator 

IV, 

11 

instructions 

IV, 

13 

instruments 

IV. 

12 

regulation 

IV, 

.11 

starting mot>or 

IV, 

12 

wiring diagram 

IV, 

13 

Lernoine front axle 

II, 

154 

l4<»xington-Howard, firing 



orrler and ignition 



advance 

III, 

84 

LilN*rty, firing order and 



ignition advan<?e 

III, 

84 

IilK‘rty V type aviation motor I, 

99 

Light welding 

V, 

50 

Light soldering 

V, 

134 

Lighi-wtnght motorcycl<‘H 

V, 

280 

Lighting III, 241 

: IV, 

279 

Lighting batteri{»s 

111, 

242 

Lighting in Fonl syHtc’in 

IV. 

150 

Light ing of puhlie garage 

V, 

240 

ljint‘s of magnetic f(>r<te 

II, 

399 

Li(|iiid batt(Tu?s 

HI, 

17 

Live axle 

VI, 

242 

Locomobile, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

84 

Ti«)Comobile spring 

H, 

201 

lioose connect ions in (Jray 



Davis systi‘in 

HI. 

410 

Low battery 

IV, 

3(M) 

liOW cells 

IV, 

ISS 

I A nv-t ension cu rr<*nlii 

VI, 

77 

1 A nv -tension ignition 

VI, 7H 

, 83 

spark coil 

VI, 

78 

timing of 

VI, 

83 

D>w-ti*iision ignition sys- 



tern 111, 13, 

131 

liOW-ieiision magnt'to 



in. 33; VI, 

82 

Luhriciilit, care of in cold 



weather 

I, 

463 

Lubrication 1, 35, 196, 443; 

11,28, 



58, 8<), 140, 206, 256, 275; V, 

147, 182, 303, 328; VI, 55, 139, 223 

pitiii^itr* MM /oof «/ pa^. 
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Lubrication (continued) 
in gasoiine automobiles 1^ 196, 443 
in gasoline tractors VI, 55, 139 

in tnotorcycles V, 303, 328 


M 


McFarlan, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

85 

Machine tools for public 



garages 

V, 

261 

Machines and machine pro- 



cesses in repair 



work 

V, 

173 

arbor presses and gear 



pullers 

V, 

173 

drill ])re88e8 

V, 

180 

grinders 

V, 

177 

lathes 

V, 

183 

miscellaneous iN^uipment 

V, 

193 

p()W(‘r hack saws 

V, 

182 

shapers 

V, 

190 

Mack transmission 

VI, 

231 

Madison, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

85 

Magnet, weak 

HI, 

123 

Magncd- rechargcT 

III, 

128 

Magnetic attraction and re- 



pulsion, laws of 

II, 

395 

Magnetic clutch 

II, 

24 

MagtH4 ic fi(*ld 

II, 

397 

Magnetic force, lint^ of 

II, 

399 

Magnetic plugs 

HI, 

27 

Magmat ic sul)stanc(^ 

11, 

396 

Magnetic type contxoller 

VI, 

314 

Magnetism 11, 

394, 

432 

electniinagnets 

II, 

396 

laws of magnetic attrac- 



tion and repulsion 

H, 

395 

lines of magmatic force 

11. 

399 

magnetic field 

11, 

397 

iiuignetic sulistances 

11 , 

396 

natural and artificial mag- 



nets 

11 , 

394 

poles of magnet 

II. 

395 

solenoids 

II, 

399 


Magneto II, 414; III, 32, 126, 134; 

VI, 82, 86 
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Magneto (continued) 



breakdown of 

III, 

126 

high-tension III, 35; 

VI, 86, *91 

inductor-type 

in, 

39 

low-tension III> 33 

; VI, 

82 

summary 

III, 

134 

' timing 

m, 

41 

t}T)ical construction de- 



tails and current 



production 

III, 

39 

working principle 

HI, 

32 

Islagncto generators 

V, 

313 

Magneto impulse starter 

VI, 

94 

Magneto mounting 

III, 

97 

a 

Magneto 8i>eed8 

III, 

^7 

Magneto timing 

III, 

62 

Maintenance of electrical 



equipment 

III, 

122 

M a k e - a n d - break - circuit 



mechanisms 

VI, 

80 

Malleable-iron welding 

V, 

77 

Management and care of 



steam cars 

V, 

400 

Mandrel for turning pins 

I, 

193 

Manifold I, 337, 342; V, 

104 

repair by w'elding 

V, 

104 

Manly hydraulic gear 

n. 

63 

Manograph 

I, 

56 

M allograph cards 

I, 

74 

Marine motors 

I, 

22 

Marion-Handley, firing 



order and ignition 



advance 

HI, 

85 

Marlin-Rockwell aviation 



motor 

I, 

88 

Marmon, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

85 

Marmon self-lubricating axle 

II, 

155 

Marmon spring 

ii. 

197 

Marvel carburetor 

I, 

288 

Master carburetor I, 

269, 

317 

Master vibrator 

III, 

21 

Maapvell, firing order and 



ignition advance 

HI, 

86 

Maada incandesoeiit lamp 

lU, 

241 

Mea method of advancing 



spark 

nr. 

65 
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MeAanical efB^enq> 

I, 

116 

Mechanical elements of 



steam engine 

V, 

359 

Mechanical tquiv^ent of 



Ibeat ^ ^ 

V, 

355 

Medium size garage, typical 



arrangeinents for 

V. 

212 

Melting point of metals 

V, 

44 

Mercer, firiug order and 



ignition advance 

in, 

86 

Mercury arc rectifier 

VI, 

329 

Mercury aviation motor 

I, 

91 

Merkel motorcycle 

V, 

278 

Metal - to - metal dry -disc 



clutch 

II, 

19 

Micrometer V 

, 139, 

141 

Mileage of electric car 

VI, 

389 

Militaire, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

86 

Miller racing carburetor 

I, 

271 

Milling in lathe 

V, . 

,264 

Milling machines 

V, 

193 

Misfiring I, 151, 335; 

III,' 

58 

Mitch(*ll, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, ■ 

' 86 


Modified spla^^h lubrication ^VI, ^ 
Moline, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 86 
Moline vertical tractor m(»tor VI, 104 
Monroe, firing order and 
ignition advance 
Moon, firing order and igni- 
tion advance? 

Motive power of electric 
vehicles 

motor 8UHi)en8ion with 
chain drive 

motor suspension with 
shaft drive 

shaft and chain transmis- 
sion 

type of motor 
unit-wheel drives 
worm-gear transmission 
Motor I, 151, 193; II, 421; 

V, 128; VI, 163 
failure to start I, 151; VI, 163 


III, 

86 

III, 

86 

I, 

187 

VI, 

187 

VI, 

188 

VI, . 

.102 

VI, 

187 

VI, 

193 

VI, ' 

190 
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Mot/jr accessories of gaso- 


Motor types in tractors 

VI, 

97 

line trucks VI, 

220 

horizontal engine 

VI, 

99 

Motor-car construction 1, 

138 

vertical motors 

VI, 

103 

Motor details I, 25; VI, 

217 

wide range 

VI, 

97 

four-cycle type I, 

25 

Motor windings 111,223; 

VI, 

297 

of gasoline trucks VI, 

217 

Motorcycle I, 22; V 

, 269-342 

ac(-(!88ories VI, 

220 

analysis of mechanisms 

V, 

287 

design VI, 

217 

construction details 

V, 

293 

motor governors VI, 

224 

evolution of 

V, 

269 

small stationary gas engine I, 

48 

history 

V, 

271 

Motor in electric cars VI, 1S7, 

292 

operation and repair of 

V, 

325 

armature VI, 

294 

present trend of models 

V, 

271 

capacity for overloads VI, 

295 

special bodies and attach- 



chain drive VI, 

300 

, ments 

V, 

320 

essentials VI, 202, 

200 

standard specifications 

V, 

269 

gear <lrive VI, 

301 

types of 

V, 

274 

m(»tor specnls VI, 

207 

Motorcycle bodies and at- 



prineiple of rotation \’I, 

202 

tachments, si>eeial 

V, 

320 

wc»nn driv(f VI, 

303 

Motoreyele chains, cleaning 

V, 

340 

Motor g(*n(‘raU)r IV, 223; VI, 

320 

Motorcycle engine, princi- 



Motor governor VI, 107, 117, 

224 

pl(‘s of (>{)erafion 

V, 

289 

Motor group in automobile' I, 

130 

Motoreyele improvenu'nts 

V, 

273 

Motor lul>rication 1, 35, 113; VI, 

130 

Motoreyele ni e c h a n i s m 



of gasoline aut()mol)iles I, 

413 

nomenclature 

V, 

287 

of gasoline tractors \ I, 

\:\\i 

Motorcyeh' type's, d(‘velo[>- 



Motor of motorcycle V, 2S<), 205, 

325 

inents in 

V, 

282 

Europf’aii high-spc'cd type V, 

301 

Mutlier 1, 422 

; V, 

341 

four-cylinder type W 

3(K) 

Multi-vibrator, complica- 



operation suggestions V, 

325 

tion of 

111, 

21 

single-<*ylind('r typi' V, 

2t»5 

Miilti])le circuit 

11, 

387 

two-eylind<‘r type V, 

207 

Multiple cylinders, repair 



Motor parts in tnu’tors VI, 20. 21, 

, 114 

man’s interest in 

1, 

47 

Motor repairs in automobile I, 

152 

MultipUvdisc clutch 



Motor sp<km1s VI, 

207 

11, 18, 39; 

VI, 

228 

advantages of peries- 


Mult ipU'-nozzle carburetors 

I, 

248 

wound motor VI, 

207 

Murray, firing order and 



high-spml single* motor VI, 

208 

ignition advance 

III, 

86 

tyt^'s of motor windings VI, 

297 




M(»tor su8i)ension w ith chain 


N 



drive VI, 

187 

Naphthalene 

I, 

no 

Motor sus|x?nsion with shaft 


National, firing order and 



drive VI, 

188 

ignition advance 

111, 

86 

Motor in tractors VI, 19, 

103 

Neetile valve I, 

240, 

337 

trend »U*s VI, 

103 

Neeeile valve stem, bent 

I, 

327 

Motor troubles I, 151, VI, 

163 

Neutral fiatne 

V, 35, 64 

in automobile I, 

151 

Newcomb air-heated carbu- 



in tractor VI, 

163 

retor 

I. 

287 


p^* numh0r$ ### fod pae^t. 
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Newcomb carburetor 

I, 

284 

Operation and care of weld- 



Non-conductors 

II, 

384 

ing apparatus 

V, 

26 

Non-leaking rings 

I, 

195 

Operation and repair of 



Non-retum layout of tire 



moiorcjitles 

V. 

325 

repair equipment 

a 

347 

Oscillograph diagrams, 



Non-skid treads 

II, 

309 

analysis of 

III. 

64 

Non-vibrator coil 

III, 

22 

Otto engine 

1, 

12 

North East system 

IV, 

22 

Otto four-8tn)ke cycle 

I, 61 

, 65 

dynarnotor 

IV, 

22 

ideal 

I, 

61 

instructions 

IV, 

26 

in practice 

I, 

65 

protective devices 

IV, 

22 

modifications for modem 



regulation 

IV, 

22 

motors 

I, 

73 

switch t('st8 

IV, 

35 

Outer shoe repairs 

II, 

354 

wiring diagrams 

IV, 

.24 

Overhauling storage battery 

IV, 

205 

Nozzle, adjustment of 

I, 

330 

Overhead welding 

V, 

41 




Overloads, capacity of motor 



p 



of electric car for 

IV, 

295 




Oversize tires, use of 

II, 

311 

Oakland, firing order and 



Oxidation 

V, 

78 

ignition advani'C 

Of eld t boiler system 

III, 

V, 

87 

390 

Oxidizing flame 

V, 

36 

Ohm's law 11, 

307, 

431 

( )xy-a c('ty 1 on e blowpipe 

VI, 

377 

Oil necessity for discard- 



Oxy-a(M*tyl(‘ne cutting 

V, 20, 86 

ing wh(ai use<l 

VI, 

02 

Oxy-acctyhaie flame, char- 


1 

Oil barrels 

I, 

4()4 

acter of 

V, 18, 34 

( )il filtering o\itfit 

I, 

4(>« 

Oxy-acctyicne i)roces8 

V, 13, 

34 

^ )il pipe's, bending 

I, 

467 

advantages of 

V, 

13 

( hl-P\ill horizontal engine 

VI, 

99 

charactcT of flaiiH', 

V, 

34 

^ )il puin|>s 

V. 

303 

expansion aiul contraction 

V, 

18 

thl settling tanks 

I, 

466, 

flux 

V, 

19 

Oil tank and outfit for test- 



gjises 

V, 

13 

ing ben-rings 

I, 

4C,4 

generabirs 

V, 

15 

Oilless bearings 

I. 

470 

oxy-acctylcne cutting 

V, 

20 

(tils and grejises 

I, 

460 

oxy-acetykme flame 

V. 

18 

characteristics of g<)o<i oils 

I, 

460 

preparation of work 

V, 

18 

principles of effective 



strength of wfdd 

V, 

19 

lubrication 

I, 

461 

welding blowpipes 

V, 

17 

testing oils for acid, etc. 

I, 

461 

welding rcxl 

V, 

18 

Oils for public garages 

V, 

252 

Oxy-acetylene welding prao 



Oidsmobile, firing order and 



^ ti(« 

V, 11-112 

ignition advance 

III, 

87 

introduction 

V, 

11 

One-cylinder motor 

I, 

41 

miscellaneous processes 

V, 

86 

Open circuits 

V, 

342 

technic of oxy-acetylene 



Operating cutroff and re- 



welding 

V, 

24 

verse on steam cars 

V, 

409 

welding processes 

V. 

11 

Operating suggestions for 



Oxy-acetylene welding technic V, 

24 

motorcycles 

V. 

325 

general notes on welding 

V. 

40 


N<iUr-^For fMgt nuftdftrt «ee foci of poifoi. 
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Oxy-acetylene welding tech- 
nic (continued) 
instnictionfl for connect- 


ing apparatus 

V, 

32 

operation and care of 



apparatus 

V, 

26 

simple welding job 

V, 

24 

welding for different metals V, 

44 

Oxygen, cutting with 

V, 

87 

Oxygen-adding devices 

I. 

312 

Oxygen consumption, meas- 



uring 

V, 

109 

Oxygen welding regulator 

V, 

30 

P 

Packard III, 87, 

304 

Packard bevel adjustment 

It 

261 

Packard carburetor 

1, 

308 

Packard and Liberty motors 

1, 

101 

Paigc^-Detroit, firing order and 


ignition advance 

III, 

87 

Parabolic reflector 

III, 

243 

Parker preased-steel wheels 

II, 

297 

Parker rim-locking device 

11, 

334 

Parrett air cleaner 

I, 

322 

Parrett vertical motor 

VI, 

104 

Passenger attaclunents for 



moUireycles 

V, 

320 

Pathfinder, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

88 

Patterson, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

88 

Pedals, clutch 

U, 27, 38 

P(M?ning 

V, 

172 

Peerless, firing order and 



ignition a^ivance 

III, 

88 

Perlman rim patents 

II, 

330 

Petroleum products 


106 

coal gas 


108 

gasoline 


106 

kerosene 


108 

miseeUaneous distillates 


108 

Pierce-Arrow, firing order 



and ignition ad- 



vance 

HI. 

88 

Pilliod, firing order and 



ignition advance 

Ill, 

89 
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Pilot light for steam cam V, 376 
Piping and connections for 
fuel supply 

I, 46, 184; VI, 152 

in gasoline automobiles 1, 184 

in gasoline tractors VI, 152 

power exerted against I, 46 
Piston and accessories I, 184 

Piston pins I, 188 

Piston and ring troubles and 

repairs I, 182, 189 

Piston rings I, 185; V, 135 

Pitch diameter of gear V, 169 

Pitch of gear V, 169 

Plain bearings I, 469 

Plain rim II, 316 

Planers V, 194 

Planetary gear II, 59; IV, 114 
Plate clutch VI, 116 

Platform spring II, 193 

Pleasure-*car steering wheels II, 131 

Pleasure-car wheels II, 286 

Plug threads III, 28 

Pneumatic drive II, 64 

Pneumatic system of gear 

shifting II, 55 

Pneumatic tires II, 307; VI, 390 
Poles of magnet II, 395 

Poppet valve and valve 

parts, repairing I, 390 

Poppet-valve gears I, 370 

cams I, 370 

repairing poppet valves 

and valve parts I, 390 

valve timing I, 384 

Portable electric motor V, 265 

Power hack saws V, 182, 262 

Power loss in electric cars, 

sources of VI, 383 

armature troubles VI, 388 

brushes and commutator VI, 387 

dry bearings VI, 386 

mkoellaneous VI, 389 

non-alignment of axles VI, 385 

non-alignment of steenng 

wheels VI, 384 

worn chains and sprockets VI, 385 
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Power nrovisioii for public PuWio gangM (eontifeicd) , i 

gnwtgga V, 251 designs of iDST 

Power rating of motors I, 124 finances an‘; building coats V, 282 

Power stroke I» fi4, 72 location V> 200 

Power transmiseion details necetSiar; equipment V, 2IB 


of g^aoline trucks 

VI, 

228 

prehininary problems 

V, 

, 197 

clutch 

VI, 

228 

range of business 

y, 

197 

electric transmission 

VI, 

251 

typical exte rior design 

V, 

237 

advantages 

VI, 

251 

Pullman, &ii'g order and 



several systems 

VI, 

252 

ignition advance 

in, 

89 

final drive 

VI, 

233 

Pumps, adjusting 

I, 

441 

classification 

VI, 

234 

Push rocL and guides 

I, 

404 

differential lock 

VI, 

245 




double-reduction live 



Q 



axle 

VI, 

242 

Q. D. rim 

n. 

316 

four-wheel drives 

VI,. 

1 248 

Quenching 

V, 

66 

front drives 

VI, 

246 

Quick-detachable rim 

II, 

316 

internal gear-driven axle VI, 

242 

clincher forms 

II, 

321 

side-chain drive 

VI, 

234 

No. 2 

II, 

319 

worm drive 

VI, 

237 

type for straight sides 

ii, 

322 

transmission 

VI, 

228 




Power unit 

11, 

380 

R 



Pre-comprc^ssion 

I, 

79 




Pre-heating in welding 

V, 

50 

Radial and thrust bearings 

I, 

476 

Premier, firing order and 



Radiation of heat 

V, 

360 

ignition mivance 

HI, 

89 

Radiator, protection of 



Pre«8ed-«t>eel axles 

II, 

159 

from stresses 

VI, 

60 

Pressed-steel frames 11 

, 172, 

175 

Radiator construction in 



Pressed-steel parts of car, 



gasoline trucks 

VI, 

221 

repair by welding 

V, 

97 

Radiator and piping 

I, 

427 

Ih-essure 11 

. 378, 

404 

modifications of cellular 



Pressure blowpipe 

V, 

17 

and tubular forms 

I, 

430 

Pressure-circulated lubrica- 



types of ceUs 

1, 

429 

tion 

VI, 

64 

types of tubes 

I, 

429 

Pressure feeding, individual 



Radius rod 

VI, 

236 

pump 

I, 

455 

Rating motors 



Pressure and temperature 



I, 115, 124; VI, 

162, 

218 

in explosion motor VI, 22, 55 

Rayfield carburetor 

I. 

277 

Primary batteries 

III, 

16 

Reamers, kinds of 

V, 

164 

Priming plugs 

III, 

28 

Reaming in shop 

.V, 

151 

Princess, firing order and 



Rei^ axle 

II, 

231 

ignition advance 

III, 

89 

summary of instructions 

n. 

361 

Progressive gears 

11, 

41 

transmission 

u, 

231 

Prony brake 

I, 

117 

troubles and repairs 

II. 

266 

Protective devices 



types of rear axles 

II. 

248 

ra, 216, 267; IV, 22, 65, 97, 270 

Rear-axle housings 

11, 

261 

Public guagee V, 197-266 

Rear-axle lubrication 

11, 

266 
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Rear-axle t roubles and repairs 11, 

256 

Revolving filing 

V, 

125 

Rear-wheel beariiij^s 

11, 

255 

Rigid frame 

II, 

173 

Rebabbitting, jig for 

V, 

126 

Rim-cut repair 

II, 

357 

Rebabbitting Ixjarings 

V, 

126 

Ring clutch 

II, 

15 

Reilueing flame 

V, 

36 

Ring gear, installing new 

V, 

ICd 

lieflectors 

III, 

243 

Ring knock, tracing 

I, 

196 

Regal, firing ordt*r and igni- 



Riveting 

V, 

15S 

tion advance 

III, 

89 

Roller bearings I, 470; II, 

162 

Regulation, methods of 

III, 

207 

Roller clutch 

III, 

232 

Regulation devica^s III, 

170, 

225 

Roller contact timer 

III, 

19 

Regulation in electrical sys- 



Ross, firing order and igni- 



tem of motor(;ycles 

V, 

315 

tion advance 

III, 

90 

Regulation in starting and 



Rotating valves 

I, 

416 

lighting systems 



Rotation of motor of elec- 



IV, 11, 22, 47, 71 , 88, % 

, 111, 


tric car 

VI, 

292 

121 

, i:i5, 

139 

Running g(‘ar details of gas- 



llegulators, summary of 



oline trucks 

VI, 

254 

instriKjtions 

IV, 

250 

Running troubles in tractors 

VI, 

172 

Regulators for welding 






apparatus 

V, 20 

- 89 




Relative conductivity 

V, 

350 

Safe edg(^ file, us(‘ of 

V, 

123 

Rehiu’r, use of 

11, 

3(i0 

Safety (l(‘vices on electric 



Reinagin^tizing 

111, 

127 

V(4ii(‘les 

VI, 

201 

Ibanoviug earbon 

V, 

t)5 

charging circuit-br(‘aker 

VI, 

202 

Reniy hat t(‘ry -ignition Sys- 



circuit-brc'aker and hand 



tran 

111, 

108 

switch 

VI, 

201 

<l(*tecting grouiuls 

111, 

109 

cut-out switch connected 



ignition switch 

111, 

110 

to brake 

VI, 

201 

inti'rrupter and distributor 

111, 

no 

devices to prevent acci- 



Reiny ignition system 

111, 

50 

dental starting or 



Remy starting and lighting 



tampering 

VI, 

202 

system 

IV, 

47 

Safety gaf>, si>arking at 

III, 

126 

singk' unit 

IV, 

5(i 

Saffty gap in magneto 

III, 

37 

two-unit 

IV, 

47 

Saxon, firing order and 



Reo, firing ordtT and igni- 



ignition advance 

III, 

90 

tion advance 

III, 

<H) 

Scale prevention ami naniKlies V, 

405 

Repair shop tHiuipment V, 

, 173, 

193 

Scavenging I, 66, SO, 

439 

R(‘placements 

1, 

440 

Scliebler carburetors 

I, 

291 

R<^serve tanks 

1, 

352 

Scripps-lkmth III, 90 , 

, 290, 

303 

Reasistance IL 379, 382, 405; 

HI, 

249 

Si^iiment in storage battery 



R(4ard of sjuirk 

111. 

59 

IV, 297; 

VI, 

353 

Retn'a<iing 

11, 

358 

Selective of sliding 



Retreading vuleanizers 

11. 

346 

gears 

II, 41 

, 42 

Reverse, t>jK'rating on steam 



Self-excite<i fields 

11, 

417 

ears 

V. 

409 

Self-induction 

II, 

402 

RtwerstNl Elliott front axle 

II, 

152 

Semi-elliptic spring 



Reversibility 

1. 

80 

II. 191, 198: VI. 

254 
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Semi-floating roar axle II, 

, 243, 246 

Simms-Huff system (contin- 



Semi-reversible gear 

11, 127 

ued' 



Sej>arator8 of storage bat- 


regulation 

IV, 

77 

tery ceU IV, 176; 

VI, 281 

starting switch 

IV. 

81 

Sf^ies circuit 

11, 38G 

wiring diagram 

IV, 

82 

Stories generator 

II, 417 

Simplex, firing ortler and 



Series-multiple circuit 

11, 387 

ignition adViince 

III, 

90 

Serif'S plugs 

III, 27 

Singer, fii ing oi^^er and igni- 



Series-wound motor 

VI, 297 

tion pdvance 

III, 

90 

S(‘ven-c‘igliths floating rear 


Single-cylinder motorcycle 



axle 

11, 243 

engine V, 

295, 

, 339 

Shackles for springs 

11, 204 

Single-disc individual clutch 

II. 

56 

Shaft and axle, repair by 


Singh'-pump pressure feeding 

I, 

446 

welding 

V, 103 

Single-unit electrical systems 



Shaft an<i chain tnuisniission 

VI, 102 

III, 202,283,319, 391; IV, 22, 

Shaft drive 

11, .235 

56, 77, 87, 95 

1, 111, 135 

Sliaft and hole, degrees of fit 

V, 189 

Single-wire electrical sys- 



Shakes|u‘are carburetor 

1, 307 

tems 



ShaliT vulcanizer 

II, 3'1 

III, 203, 250, 277, 312, 

335, 


Shapers 

V, 190 

349, 405, 424; IV, 22, 47, 77, 


Sh(H‘t-Aluriiiiuun welding 

V, 79 


135, 

, 139 

Shock absorb' TS IT, 

109, 209 

Six-cylinder motor 

I. 

42 

Shop cipiipinent, Impor- 


Six-stroko cycle 

1, 

17 

tiilice of 

V, 1 15 

Six-volt syst(‘m3 

11, 

47 

Slu^p infonuation V 

, 115-191 

Sixt(M‘n cyliud(‘rs and more 

I, 

45 

bench work 

V, 115 

Sixte<‘n-vaive engine 

\'I, 

34 

imj>urlance of shop (*<piii>- 


Twin C it y M ult iple-valve 



iiK'nt 

V, 115 

engine 

VI, 

35 

machines and machine 


Sixlmi-volt system North 



proce.sses 

173 

Hast 

IV, 

22 

Short-circuits 111, 122, JlSfi 

':V, 342 

Slide valve on steam cjtr 

V, 

360 

Sl)unt, ofliee of 

VI, 322 

Sliding g(‘ars II, tl; 

VI, 

299 

Shunt circuit 

11, 387 

electrically operated gisars 

n. 

53 

Sh li n t -w< ai nd gcmcTa t or 

11, 418 

general met hod of ofMTat ion 11, 

41 

Sidc-chaiii drive 

VI, 234 

interlocking devices 

11, 

51 

radius and torque rods 

VI, 230 

riKKlern selective typers 

11, 

42 

rcnl action 

VI, 237 

pneuniat ic shifting system 

11, 

55 

standard tyf)es 

VI, 235 

progressive typers 

n. 

41 

Side-wall vulcanizer 

II, 345 

railway car ninsls 

11, 

55 

Silent -chain drive 

11, 239 

Bcdective types 

11, 

41 

Siient-cliain transmis^sion 

M, 233 

transmission location 

II, 

45 

Siiniiis-l I uff s yst cm 

IV, 77 

SHding-slecvc valves 

1, 

40f) 

change of voltage 

IV, 79 

Slip joints 

n, 

233 

dynamotor 

IV, 77 

Shpping-clutch, regulation 



dynamotor connections 

IV, 78 

of generator by * III, 

208 

instruct ions 

IV, 82 

Small garag(?s 

V, 

207 

instruments 

IV, 77 

Smith Motor wheel 

V, 

274 
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Soldering 

V, 

133 

Springs (continued) 



Solenoids 

11, 

399 

clutch 

n, 

33 

Solid gasoline 

I, 

111 

full-elliptic 

n. 

192 

Solid tires 

VI, 

391 

Hotchkiss drive 

n, 

196 

Spark, effect of compression on III, 

125 

platform 

n, 

193 

Spark control devices 

III, 

18 

semi-elliptic II, 191; VI, 

254 

Spark coil 

VI, 

78 

shackles and spring horns 

ii, 

204 

Spark gap 

VI, 

81 

spring construction and 



Spark lever 

II, 

134 

materials 

n, 

206 

Spark plugs 



spring lubrication 

n, 

205 

III, 24, 125, 163; V, 319; VI, 

91 

summary of instructions 

II, 

226 

Spark timing 

III, 

59 

three-quarter elliptic 

II, 

192 

automatically timed sys- 



troubles and remedies 

II, 

206 

tems 

III, 

68 

unconventional types 

II, 

197 

Eisemann centrifugal- 



varying methods of at- 



governor type 

III, 

69 

t taching springs 

II. 

202 

firing order 

in, 

73 

Spur gears II, 88, 114 

ignition wetting point 

III, 

71 

Spur type friction transmis- 



Sparking, effect of irregular 

III, 

59 

sion 

II, 

61 

Sparking at safety gap 

in, 

126 

Standard, firing order and 



Spaulding, firing order and 



ignition advance 

III, 

91 

ignition ativance 

ni, 

90 

Standard ignition systems 

III, 

48 

Specific gravity 



Standard threads in tapping 

V, 

147 

IV, 177, 1H8, 197, 300 

; VI, 

267 

Stanley fuel, water, and 



Specific heat 

V, 46, 

354 

steam systems 

V, 

389 

Speed controller type of 



Stanley steam car 

V, 

369 

motor govern! r 

VI, 

225 

Starting and lighting stor- 



Spee<i reduction in final drive VI, 

237 

age batteries 

IV, 

173 

Sphinx, firing order and 



Starting and lighting sys- 



ignition advance 

III, 

90 

tems III, 266; 

;iv, 

11 

Spindle tn)ubl<« and repairs 

n. 

167 

Auto-Lite 

III, 

266 

Spiral bevel gear 

n. 

91 

Bijur 

III, 

283 

Spiral gears 

n, 

90 

Bosch-Rushmore 

III, 

308 

Splash lubrication I, 456; VI, 

58 

Delco 

HI, 

319 

Spot-welder, electric 

V, 

21 

Disco 

III, 

391 

Spraying process in carbure- 



Djmeto 

III, 

391 

tion 

VI, 38, 41 

Gray & Davis 

III, 

398 

Spring clips, repair for broken II, 

262 

Heinze- Springfield 

III, 

420 

Spring construction of 



Leece-Neville 

IV. 

11 

motorcycles 

V, 

293 

North East 

IV, 

22 

Spring troubles and reme- 



Remy 

IV, 

47 

dies II, 206; V, 

102 

Simms-Huff 

IV, 

77 

Spring wheels 

n, 

301 

Splitdorf 

IV. 

87 

Springs 11, 33, 169, 190 

:vi, 

254 

USX. 

IV, 

95 

adjusting spring hangers 

n, 

204 

Wagner 

IV, 

111 

basis of classification 

n, 

190 

Westinghouse 

IV, 

135 

cantilever 

n, 

194 

Ford 

IV, 

152 
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Starting and lighting stor- 
age batteries (con- 
tinued) 

care of IV, 173, 182 

importance of IV, 173 

principles of construction IV , 17 4 

Starting motor 

m. 219; rV, 12, 65, 91, 121, 

146, 152, 157, 261 
Starting-motor faults in 
Gray & Davis sys- 


tern 

Starting-motor test chart 
for Gray & Davis 

III. 

410 

system 

Ill, 

418 

Starting in motorcycle 
Starting speeds, wide varia- 

V,. 

1 305 

tion in 

Ill, 

222 

Starting switches III, 233; IV, 81, 163 

Stationary gas engine 

I, 

48 

four-cycle type 

I, 

50 

two-c^ycle type 

I, 

48 

Steam automobiles 

V, 345-411 

automobile boilers 
boiler accessories and reg- 

V, 

380 

ulation 

V, 

38$ 

characteristic features 

V, 

346 

engine typf« and details 

V, 

369 

fuels and burners 

V, 

374 

heat and work 

V, 

349 

introduction 

management and care of 

V, 

345 

steam cars 

mechanical elements of 

V, 

400 

steam engine 

Steam engines, develop- 

V, 

359 

ment of 

Steam v$, internal* 

V, 

345 

combustion tractors VI, 
Steams, firing order and 

19 

ignition advance 

III, 

' 91 

Steel, hardening tempering 

V, 

165 

Steel welding 

V, 

53 

general considerations 

V, 

53 

heavy sheet-steel welding 

V. 

61 

light sheet-steel welding 

V, 

56 
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Steel, welding (continued) 



welding h^%¥y steel forg* 



> itigs and steel cast- 



ings 

V, 

67 

Steering gear 

I, 

468 

Steer|i^i;-iieHr troubles and 



repairs 

n, 

129 

Steering gears 

II, 

105 

action of wheels in turning 

n. 

107 

Ford steering gear 
general characteiisti(3s of 

ii, 

125,* 

rteering gears 

II, 

no 

general requirements 

11, 

105 

inclining ede pivots 

n, 

106 

removing 

II, 

128 

eemi-reversible 

II. 

127 

spur and bevel 

II, 

114 

steering levers in front of 


-f 

axle 

II, 

108 

troubles and remedies 

II, 

129 

worm-gear 

II, 

115 

Steering group I, 145 

; II, 

105 

front axles 

II, 

151 

gears 

II, 

105 

rod, or drag link 

II, 

134 

special tyjx^s of drive 

II, 

140 

summary of instructions 

II, 

218 

whwis 

II, 

130 

Steering knuckles 

II, 

139 

Steering levels in front of 


' . 

axle 

II, 

108 

Steering rod 

II, 

134 

Steering wheels II, 130; 

VI, 

384 

Stephenson link valve gear 

V, 

367 

Stewart carburetor 

I, 

294 

Storage of batteries 

VI, 

373 

Storage battery III, 117; 

^ - 

• 

IV, 173; V, 318, 342; VI., 

261 

construction and action 



of typical cell 

VI, 

262 

tjpes of cells 

VI, 

281 

Storage battery care 

VI, 

351 

cleaning battery 
importance of careful 

VI, 

353 

attention 

VI, 

351 

limltl of discharge 

VI. 

351 

miscellaneous 

VI, 

875 
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Storage batter\' care (con- 



Sunbeam-coatalen fan type 



tinued) 



aviation motor 

1, 

104 

{)Utting battery out of 



Sunderman ^‘Nitro'^ carbu- 



commission 

VI, 

373 

retor 

I, 

3ot; 

reuf^wal of battery 

VI, 

363 

Superheated sieam 

V, 

3(»4 

sulphating 

VI, 

351 

Superheating 

V, 

358 

Storage battery cells 



Switch tests for North East 



IV, 175, 177; 

VI, 

281 

system 

IV, 

35 

p]<lison battery 

VI, 

2SS 

Switches, summary III, 173 

;iv. 

27^ 

g(*iie ral c‘h aractcTis ties 

VI, 

281 

Switches in starting and 



improvements 

VI, 

282 

lighting systems 

III, 

233 

Ironclad Exide ty^pe 

VI, 

283 

Symbols, significance of 

III, 

247 

starting batteries 

Storage batlcTy construc- 

VI, 

286 

T 



tion and action 

VI, 

2(i2 




capacity M, 

27H, 

270 

T-htad cylinder forms 

I, 

164 

cliJirge 

VI, 

272 

Tabl(‘8 



dischargt‘ 

VI, 

273 

American wire gage(B.<fc S.) II, 

301 

efhcic^ncy 

VI, 

274 

average resistance of soils 

VI, 

10 

el<‘(‘tr(>lyte 

VI, 

2fi3 

Jiaum6 scale of specific 



geiKTal description 

VI, 

262 

gravities 

VI, 

341 

hydrometer 

VI, 

2()S 

boosting ratios 

VI. 

350 

rate of discharge 

VI. 

27‘) 

carrying capacity of wires 

11, 

304 

r(*storingsulphated biit1(‘ry VI, 

276 

charact(*ri.stic3 of North 



safe discharge })oint 

VI, 

270 

East starting and 



snlphating 

VI, 

274 

lighting ay)j)aratus 

IV, 

3f» 

Storage batti*ry in (iray A: 



charging voltage for lead 



Davis system for 



batterie.s 

VI, 

333 

Ford cars 

IV, 

164 

efTects of clcvarance 

1, 

(io 

Storage bat tray instructions 

VI, 

3Sl 

exi)losion motor fuels 

I, 

107 

Storage bat t cry jar, r<*placuig 

IV, 

202 

potential boosts at difler- 



StromU‘rg carburetors 

1, 

248 

ent states of dis- 



Stromberg Ford carburetor 

1, 

261 

charge 

VI, 

348 

Studebuker, firing order and 



Iloyal Automobile Club’s 



ignition udvam t? 

III. 

01 

eoinmitlf^ report 



Stutz, firing onh'r and igni- 



on Knight engine 

I, 

412 

tion advance 

Ill, 

01 

sulphuric-aiad solutions 

VI, 

2t')5 

Suh-fra na^s 

JI. 

173 

bmiperat ure corrta'tion 



Suction pressure 

1. 

67 

for spt‘cific gravity 



Suction ntr(»ke 

1, 61, 65 

()f electrolyte 

VI, 

339 

Sulphate testa of storage 



test chart for Gray & 



battery 

VI, 

276 

Davis g(‘n(‘rator3 

III, 

415 

Suli^hatiug of storage bat- 



test chart for Gray & 



l«‘ry 



Davis starting 



I V, 1D4, 204; VI, 

274, 

351 

motor 

III, 

417 

Sun, firing onier and igni- 



timing regulation of 



tion advance 

HI. 

91 

American motors 

I, 

372 
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Third brush, adjusting 

in, 

355 

timing regulation 

of . 


Thomas, firi-.g order and 

III, 

91 

French motors 

T. 

371 

jgnititm advance 

Tank placing 

I, 

346 

Threads, standard 

V, 

147 

Taper pins, fitting 

V, 

155 

Tiiree-quartci elliptic spring 

II, 

192 

Tappet, noisy 

1, 

390 

ldtree-<ittarter firnting axle 



la pping in rej)air shop work V , 

147 

il, 243, 

, 246, 

250 

Taivs uscmlI in n‘pair shop 

V, 

148 

Throttle lever 

n, 

134 

I'einpiTature corrections in 


Throttle loose :y\ sliaft 

1, 

328 

iiHjiisting spofi 

fic 


Throttle »*alv'cs 

I, 

239 

gravity IV, 

190; Vi, 

204 

Throttling 

I, 

80 

Temperature and pressure 


Thrust and radial bearing 

I, 

475 

in explosion motor \ I, 2!2 

55 

Tie ro'i . 

II, 

138 

Temjierature scales 


351 

Tillocson cad >uret or 

i, 

304 

Tempering steel 

V, 

105 

Timer, Bununary III, 

170, 

184 

T(‘st set 

III, • 

200 

Timer with resist aiu‘e uiiil 



Testing I, 105, 4()1; 

III, 122, 


used witli Dtdeo 



2H0, 359, 375, 414; 

IV, 22S, 

231 

system 

III, 

113 

armatures 

III, 

375 

Timing g^'ar 

VI, 

29 

battery eut-out 

HI, 

2S3 

ddming valv(‘a 

VI, 

31 

eircuit -breaker 

HI, 

3(»7 

Tire const ruction 

II, 

335 

ebutaet breaker 

HI, 

124 

Tire improv (‘ments, rec(‘nt 

II, 

314 

eurn iit 'supply 

HI, 

121 

Tire inflation pr(‘ssures, 



cut-out 

HI, 

3<)2 

prop( r 

11, 

310 

field coils 

HI, 

3SJ 

'Tire r(']>air e(|uipm(‘nt 

11, 

339 

gen»‘ra1 or 

HI, 2S0, 

414 

Tire repairs 

11, 

339 

oils for arid 

I, 

Od 

inner tulic r('])airs 

11, 

35 i 

si/e of D('\v piston 

\ 

195 

uuter-sho(‘, or easing, re- 



stt»rage battery 

IV, 22S, 

231 

I>airH 

II, 

354 

\A iriiig 

HI, 123, 

359 

rejiair eiphpiiumt 

11. 

339 

Testing devices 

HI, 257, 

203 

'Tire rims 

11, 

316 

I'ln rnial ciinduet ivity 

V, 

44 

d’ ire valves II, 

?14, 

337 

'i fiermal cfiieieney 

1, 

()4 

Tires 11, 307; V, 329; 

VI, 

203 

TlieriiUKlyaamies of e\p] 

0- 


(‘hanging 

11, 

312 

Sion motor 

I, 

53 

kinds 

11. 

307 

indicators 

1, 

53 

motorcycle 

V, 

329 

rn a nograph 

1, 

50 

pneumatic 

11, 

307 

Otto four-stroke cyele, 


rims 

11. 

316 

id(‘al 

I, 

01 

Bummary of instructions 

11, 

361 

Otto four-^^troke c>ele, 

in 


construction 

11. 

335 

pract ice 

1, 

05 

i^^pairs 

11, 

339 

two-cycde motor diagntm 1, 

78 

Tires and mileage 

VI, 

389 

TheruKKlynaiiiics of gt aim V, 

350 

irniiroper inflation 

VI, 

393 

Thermostat ic f? w i t c h 

in 


kinds of tirirs 

VI, 

390 

Keiny regulation IV, 

48 

new tire equipment 

VI, 

3!t2 

Thermosiphon circulation 


relation of 

VI, 

389 

I, 434; VI, 

68 

test curvets 

VI, 

391 
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Tiras and rims, standard sizee 

1 II, 

331 

Tractor operation (contin- 



Tool equipment for larger 



ued) 



public garages 

V, 

265 

lubrication 

VI, 

139 

Toquet Ford atomizer 

I, 

261 

Tractor parts giving most 



Torque bar 

II. 

239 

trouble 

VI, 

136 

Torque rod 

VI, 

236 

spares necessary 

VI, 

137 

Tracklayer vertical motor 

VI, 

103 

Tractor selection 

VI, 

14 

Tractor (see gasoline tractor) 



hnancial return 

VI, 

14 
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size of farm 
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15 

electric 

VI, 

203 

size of tractor 

VI, 

16 
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Tractor size 
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factors governing capacity VI, 

18 

Tractor classes 

VI, 

12 

margin of safety 
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17 

development of tractor 
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VI, 

17 
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12 

Tractor transmissions 

VI, 

121 

lack of standardization 
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12 

final drive 
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tyjies of tractors 

VI, 

13 

function 
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122 

Tractor clutches 
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VI. 

113 

intermediate types 

VI, 

127 

friction drive 
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119 
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Tractor fuel supply system 
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VI, 

121 
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VI, 26, 71 

si:>eeds 

VI, 
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Tractor industry 

VI, 

12 

Tractor types 

VI, 

13 

Tractor lubrication 

VI, 
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Trailers 

VI, 

257 

cx)ntn)l system 

VI, 
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four-wheel types 

VI, 

258 

motor 

VI, 
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VI, 

257 

Tractor mechanisms 

VI, 

19 
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VI, 

257 

control system 

VI, 
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Transformer 
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VI. 

19 

Transformer principle 

II, 

401 

Tractor motor troubles 

VI, 
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Transmission I, 143; II, 40, 231; 


IVactor motors 

VI. 

19 
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C(M>ling system 

VI, 

06 

electric cars 

VI, 

299 

fuel supply system 

VI, 

35 

gasoline automobiles 



ignition system 
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I, 143; II, 40, 231 

lubricating system 

VI, 
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121, 
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VI. 

97 

troubles 

VI. 
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valves and valve timing 

VI. 

28 

gasoline trucks 

VI, 

228 
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VI, 
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II, 

82 

ciK>lmg system 

VI, 
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61 
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144 
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81 

engine troubles 

VI, 
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66 
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VI, 
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VI, 
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summary of instructions 
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69 

Transmission adjustments 
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Transmission case, repair by 

II, 

59 
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welding 

V, 

107 

U. S. Nelson system 

IV, 

111 

Transmission location 

ii. 

45 

U. S. L. system 

IV, 

95 

Transmission lubrication 

II, 58, 80 

generator-starting motor 

IV, 

96 

Transmission operation 

II, 

58 

instructions 

IV, 

88 

lYansmiseion and regula- 



instruments and protec- 



tion devices 

III, 

225 

tive devices 

IV, 

97 

Transmission troubles and 
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Nelson system 

IV, 

111 

repairs 

II, 

69 

regulation 

IV, 

96 

Troy trailer 

VI, 

258 

twelve- volt system 

IV, 

107 

Tmck VI, 205, 

207, 

2Ui 

fuse blocks 

IV, 

107 

electric VI, 

20.5, 

207 

starting switch 

IV, 

107 

gasoline 

VI, 

216 

variations 

IV, 

95 

Truck types of steering whet^ls II, 
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wiring diagrams 

IV, 

98 

Trumbull, firing order and 



ITnderpans, steed 

u, 

181 

ignition advance 

HI, 

01 

Underslinging springs 

11, 

203 

Truss rods 

n, 

259 

^^Unispurker/' oi>eration of 

III, 

103 

Tububtr axles 

II, 

159 

Unit-wheel drives 

VI, 

193 

drop-forgcvl enfis 

II, 

159 

balanccKl drive 

VI, 
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Tungsten blain(*nt for in- 



couplt>-gear truck drive 

VI, 

194 

candescent lamps 

III, 

241 

Universal-joint housings 

II, 

2.58 

Twelve-cylinder motor 

I, 

44 

Universal joints 

11, 

2^2 

Tweb^e six-volt systems IV, 87, 95 




Twelve- volt systems 



V 



IV, 22, 77, 

, 111, 

13.5 

Vacuum brakes 

11, 

277 

T wen ty-f our twelve volt 



Vacuum machinery, use of 



system, U.S.L. 

IV, 

95 

in public garage 

V, 

228 

Twenty-four volt system 

IV, 

22 

Valve I, 19, 25, 305, 374, 390, 395 

Twin City multiple- valve 



action of 

I, 

374 

engine 

VI, 

35 

adjusting tension 

I, 

395 

Twin-cylinder motorcycle 
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I, 

396 

engine 

V, 

339 

iinportan(*e of * 

I, 

365 

Twist drills 

V, 

145 

iibisy 

I, 

398 

Two-cjTle motor diagram 

I. 

78 

number per cylinder 

1, 

377 

Two-cycle motorcycle engine 

V, 

291 

removing 

I, 

390 

Two-cylinder motor 

I, 37, 

, 41 

summary 

I, 

805 

Two-cylinder motorcycle 



taking out 

I, 

396 

engine V, 

272, 

297 

Valve cage I, 

182, 

405 

Two-«troke c>xle 

I, 16, 

, 78 

Valve caps 

I, 

407 

Two-wheel trailers 

VI.. 

257 

Valve endosures 

I, 

369 
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Valve gears steam cars 

V, 

367 

Voltage and amperage 

VI, 

76 

Valve guides 

I, 
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Voltage drop II, 383; 

III, 

94 

V'alv€^-key slots, cutting 

I, 

396 

Voltage readings, how to take IV, 

199 

Valve mechanism 

I, 

365 

Voltage and spark control 



exliaust system 

I, 

417 

devices 

III, 

18 

pof)fx.*t-*valve gears 

I, 

370 

Voltage standards 

IH, 

218 

rotJiting valve^s 

I, 

416 

Voltage of starting systems 

III, 
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slitliiig-Blc'cve valves 

I, 

409 

Voltage tests 111, 264; IV, 
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Valve movement, lead and 



200, 235, 237, 

292, 
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lag of 

VI, 

32 

Voltmeter tests IV,; 198, 2(X), 235, 


Valve j:)orti4, large 

I, 

73 

237 

, 292, 295 

Valve spring 

I, 

391 

Vulcanization of tires 

11, 

339 

Valvf^-sti^m clearance 

I. 

386 

Vulcanizers, retreading 

11, 

346 

Valve system i)arU 

I, 

403 

Vulcanizing kettles 

11, 

344 

Valve timing 1, 384; V, 337; 

VI, 28, 32 

Vuldanizing outfits 

u, 

341 

automobiles 

1, 

384 




motorcycles 

V, 

337 

W 



tractors VI, 2S 

> 32 

Wagner system 

IV, 

111 

Valve timing gears 

1, 

4(H) 

singh'-unit 

IV, 

111 

\’alve troubles of motorcycle 

B V, 

333 

two-unit 

IV, 

121 

Valves in motorcycle 

V, 

326 

Wa rd- Leon ard a u t o rna t i c 



Valves in tractors 

VI, 

147 

cut-out 

111, 

217 

Valves and valve* timing 

VI, 

28 

Wasp aviation motor 

I, 

89 

CHinaliaft and timing gear 

VI, 

29 

Water-cooU^l aviation motors 1, 

91 

lead and lag of valve 



Water Cooling 

1, 

424 

m(>v(‘in(*nt 

VI, 

32 

anti-fnH*zirig solutions 

I, 

437 

need of closely cheeking 



eirculatiun 

1, 

431 

valvos 

VI, 

31 

fans 

1. 

436 

placing of valves 

VI, 

28 

radiators and piping 

I, 

427 

sixtc*en-valve engine 

VI, 

34 

Water-jack<‘ting I, 

242, 

425 

timing valves 

Vi, 

31 

Water jackiMs, repairing 



valve details 

VI, 

2S 

cracked 

1, 

179 

Va|M>rizing fuel 

VI, 

38 

Wafer punif) 

V, 

407 

mixing gas and air 

VI, 

39 

Water supply for public 



spraying necessary 

M, 

38 

garag(^ 

V. 

249 

Velie, firing order and igni- 



Water-tube boilers 

V, 

382 

ti<»n a<lvance 

111, 

92 

Waterproof plugs 

111, 

28 

Venturi-tube mixing chain I ht I, 

244 

Waft’s diagram of work 

1, 

54 

Vertical motors 

VI, 

103 

Webber automatic carburetor 

• 1, 

273 

Hold and Tracklayer 

VI. 

103 

Weld 

V, 19, 42 

Moline 

VI, 

104 

Welding (see Oxy-acetylene 



Parrett 

VI. 

104 

welding practice 



Vertical weldings 

V, 

41 

I, 179, 220; V, 11, 40, 109 

Vilmtor 

III, 

20 

Welding aluminum 

V, 

78 

Vibrator coils, siunmary 

III, 

186 

Welding apparatus 

V, 

24 

Vi«e« 

V, 

261 

Welding in automobile re- 



Volt-amnK'ter 

VI. 

394 

pair shops 

V, 

11 

Voltage 

11. 

404 

electxic processes 

V, 

21 
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V, 

86 

( )x y-acet y lene process 

V, 

13 

technic of oxy-acetylene 

welding 

V, 

24 

Welding blowpipes 

V, 17, 26 

Welding bni^ss and bronze 

V, 

84 

Welding cast iron 

V, 

69 

Welding copper 

V, 

82 

W(*Uling different metals 

V, 

44 

aluminum welding 

V, 

78 

brass and bronze welding 

V, 

S4 

east-iron welding 

V, 

•69 

eopyxT W(‘lding 

V, 

82 

nudleahk^-iron welding 

V, 

77 

pre-heating 

V, 

50 

projKTties of metals 

V, 

44 

8b‘el wedding 

V, 

53 

Welding flame 


35 

Welding flux 

V, 

19 

W(dding b(‘avy sheet 

V, 

63 

Welding h<*Hvy stcxd forg- 
ings and ste<‘l cast- 

digs 

V, 

67 

Welding job, simple 

V, 

24 

Welding inalhable iron 

V, 

77 

^^'eldmg pr(KX‘Sses 

V, 

11 

WeMing rods 

V, IS 

, 39 

^Vidding et<Hd 

V. 

53 

Wehis in heavy Bhfxd; 

V, 

64 

Wfdds in light sh<‘et 

V, 

59 

AVestcott, firing order and 

ignition a<ivance 

III, 

92 

Westinghouse ignition unit 

in, 

101 

AA'est iiighouse inlitu'cnt ly 

controlled genera- 

tor 

m, 

209 

Westinghouse starting 

switch 

III, 

234 

Westinghouse fiystem 

IV, 

135 

double-unit 

IV, 

139 

single-unit 

IV, 

135 
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Wheel sizes 

11 , 
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Whe<d troubles and repairs 

II, 
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Wheels II 

, 107, 

284 

action in turning 

II, 

107 

commercial-car wheels 

II, 
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pleasure-car Wbetds 

11. 

286 

summary of instructions 

11, 

361 

troubles and repairs 

II. 

305 

wheel sizes 

11, 

284 

White delivery wagon 

VI, 

215 

Whiton gem r-cut ting machine 

11, 

82 

Willys-Overland, firing 



order and ignition 



advance 

III, 

92 

Winton III, 92, 

, 287, 

293 

Win ton spring 

II, 

199 
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rncnt III, 92 

, 123; IV, 

264 
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VI, 

94 

A\ iring temtH 

III, 

359 

AAdodruff keys 

V. 

158, 

AV(»rk iKUic.hes 

V, 115, 257 

AVork visim 

V, 

IIG 

AVorkst and expiipment 

11, 

257 

AVonn drive 

VI, 237, 

303 

clw'tric cars 

VI, 

303 

gasoline trucks 

VI, 

237 
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Zenith carburetors I, 252 
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